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LOVE TO CHBIST. 

•' TVhom, having not seen, ye love," 

We are apt, I fear, to let the long period which has 
elapsed since our blessed Lord's residence on earth have 
a separating and distancing influence upon our feelings 
towards him. It is almost inevitable, indeed, that this 
circumstance should produce something of this effect. 
It is not possible for us to have the same intensity of 
interest in the Saviour personally, — to feel ourselves 
brought so near to him, as, almost without effort, we 
should, if we had shared his society, had sat and listened 
to his heavenly instructions, his faithful reproofs, his 
affectionate expressions of sympathy and attachment. 
What a' privilege his immediate disciples must have had 
in being able to take their places near to him,<-K>ffer him 
the most delicate offices of kindness, and have them 
received as pleasing to him ; — ^to have him, whom they 
revered so much, willing to associate them with him in 
his great labors and sufferings, — to have him call them 
his friends and remember them in his prayers. Certainly 
these were circumstances which must have kindled in 
their breasts such a flame of love for their divine Master 
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2 LOVE TO CHRIST. 

as we can never expect to feel ; and there is abundant 
evidence that they did feel a glowing attachment and de- 
votedness to him, which seemed to absorb their whole 
souls. In the most cursory perusal of the New Testa- 
nient there is nothing more remarkable, than the deep 
personal interest, and the vivid feeling of nearness to 
their departed Lord, which pervaded, inspired and con- 
trolled the minds of the writers, Having all of them 
probably seen him, — those of them who were Apostles 
having received their high commission directly from him, 
— and most of them having lived in close habits of inti- 
macy with him during his ministry on earth, it could 
not be but that, besides the value they put upon his 
religion, they should be strongly attached to him person- 
ally. His memory could not but be deeply impressed on 
their hearts ; they could not but act with a perpetual 
reference to his approbation. He must have been all in 
all to them ; — the great object of their thoughts and affec- 
tions; — their intimate connexion with him must have 
been worth more to them than all earthly blessings. 
There was nothing extravagant in the ardent language of 
St Paul, — " I count all things but loss for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus, my Lord." It was only 
the natural and sober expression of his feelings. Any of 
us, in his circumstances, could not have spoken less 
strongly, were our affections as much engaged as they 
dught to be. Indeed, placed as we are, at the distance 
of so many centuries from the time of Christ's dwelling 
upon earth, — deprived of the evidence of our senses to 
the truth of the gospel history, anti unblessed with direct, 
personal observation of the Saviour, and intercourse with 
him, — laboring under all these disadvantages, we still 
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may, by the faithful and prayerful study of the sacred 
scriptures, attain to a deyotedness of attachment to our 
blessed Lord, — a deep feeling of interest in him, an 
almost conscious union of our spirits with his, which may 
be of inestimable service to us, and which, for worlds, 
we would not give up. We surely cannot read the gospel 
in a right temper, we cannot enter into the spirit of it, 
if it does not have the effect to awaken in us a lively 
feeling of interest in. the character and sufferings of 
Christ, and of his sustaining a near and most important 
relation to us. We certainly may find in those sacred 
books reason enough to give him a large place in our 
hearts. He has done things for us which ought for ever 
to endear him to us ; — things which no one else could do. 
Had it not been for what he has done for us, we should * 
now have been wandering in ignorance and error, sunk 
in licentiousness and vice, without the knowledge of our 
Father in heaven brought into our minds, or love for Him 
called forth in our hearts. These great spiritual bless- 
ings we owe to the Lord Jesus. It was for us, as a 
part of the great family of God, that he toiled and suffered 
and died, — setting us that holy and spotless example, so 
full of loftiness of soul, of meekness, patience and sub- 
mission to God's will, so full of prayer and faith in the 
infinite Father, so full of condescension and love to men, 
— so full of a living and dying sacrifice of himself, — it 
was for us that he did and suffA'ed all this, that we, by 
following in his steps, might be saved from the power of 
sin over us ; — and, when he had thus done all that he 
could do for us, he still showed himself concerned for us, 
by commending us to an Almighty Protector. He did 
not forget us in his prayers while he was on earth ; neither 
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4 LOVE TO CHRIST. 

does he now forget us ; he is our intercessor and advocate 
with the Father of our spirits. Surely we ought to feel 
some interest in one who felt and who continues to feel 
so much for us. We ought not to let the circumstance 
of his having lived on earth long since, shut him out from 
our affectipns. We ought to do what we can to bring 
him to dwell by faith in our hearts ; — to live and act as if 
we were constantly in his presence ; as if we were in the 
situation of his immediate disciples and friends, — John or. 
Peter, or Lazarus or Mary. We should aim not only to 
do his commands, but to do them with a constant refe- 
rence to his approbation ; to watch for the expressions of 
his opinion of us with the most anxious concern. My 
brethren, I consider a strong feeling of our being closely 
and intimately connected with our Lord Jesus to be at 
once, in itself natural and proper for us, and at the same 
time of vital importance to the attainment of the true 
christian character. 

L In the first place, this is a perfectly reasonable^ 
natural and proper feeling, for every humble believer in 
Christ to entertain ; — as much so as it was natural and 
reasonable for the disciples who were always about him 
to cherish it. There is no reason which makes this feeling 
proper or suitable to the immediate attendants and followers 
of the blessed Jesus which does not render it equally so to 
us. They sustained no relation to him which could 
attach them to him nearer, than the same relation should 
bring us. He was their Lord and Teacher ; they were 
his servants and disciples. He is the same to us as he- 
was to them ; we are the same to him as they were. 
When, as he was about leaving them, he called them his 
friends, he gave them this endearing title on groundei 
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LOVE TO CJHRl^f. 5 

which make it equally applicable to us, " Ve lire my 
friends," said he, *'if ye do whatsoever I command you." 
On the same conditions, the same privilege, of being 
recognised as a friend by Christ, may belong to the hum- 
blest individual amongst men. The first disciples were 
indeed separated to a peculiar work; they had peculiar 
gifts and powers ; but they had not, on this account, that 
I can perceive, any more reason to love their Lord, and to 
give up every thing for him, than we have. Love to 
Christ is founded on what he is in himself and on what 
he has done for mankind ; and he is every thing to us, 
which he could be to them ; and has done every thing for 
us which he could do for them. There is no other im- 
portant difference between their situation and ours, — 
at least, none which should affect our feelings towards 
the Saviour, — but this ; — that they were born eighteen 
centuries before us, and had the happiness to behold, 
listen to, and converse with him. But, however this cir- 
cumstance may seem to prevent us from bringing the 
idea of him so vividly into our minds as they could, still 
it ought not to make us think we shall be any less dear 
to our Lord than they, if we love and obey him as truly 
as they did. He surely did not confine his regards to 
the persons of men. It was their souls, — their good 
qualities, their affectionate zeal, — their humble and 
teachable dispositions, — their gentle temper, — these were 
the objects of his regard wherever he found them ; and, 
if we have these, we may be assured he would have 
addressed us in the same language of friendship and con- 
fidence which lie used to them. Time, and place, and 
names, and persons, are nothing in the mind of the 
Saviour. He puts out of the case all such distinctions. 
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LOVE TO CHRIST. 

He regards only the character for holiness and pietj 
which he sees belong to men. He clearly showed this 
when his mother and his brothers once would have im- 
properly urged their claims upon him as their relative ; 
his reply was, ** whosoever shall do the will of my Father 
who is in heaven, the same is my brother and sister and 
mother." He lived for all times and all places ; " the 
same yesterday, today and forever ;'* the same in the 
nineteenth century as in the period of his earthly minis- 
try. Wherever there now exists an humble soul that is so 
filled with the love of him as heartily to receive him aa 
his spiritual guide and counsellor, — to submit to him aa 
his moral governor and Lord, — and to do this at what- 
ever earthly risk and forfeiture, — there is one, who, were 
Jesus now on earth, would be chosen and loved by him as 
readily and as much as was John, or Peter, or Paul. They 
were good men of that period, who loved their Master, 
and were loved by him. What is to prevent our being 
good men like them, or our loving and being loved by- 
our gracious Lord as well as they 1 There is nothing to 
prevent it but the want on our part of will, effort and 
prayer. They were men, mere men, as we are. The 
Saviour did not choose them for their great talents, nor 
learning, nor eminence in society. In all these respects 
most of them fell below mediocrity. Nor did he choose 
them because they were morally perfect ; for they had 
defects of character which sometimes called for a sharp 
rebuke from him. But they had a disposition humbly to 
receive him as their Teacher and I-.ord ; a disposition 
that would suWmit to reproof and be made better by it ,* 
they had a great reverence and an ardent attachment to 
him ; and where these qualities are, every thing may be 
hoped for. These qualities and tempers are within every 
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body's reach. The humblest person here may be as 
truly a friend of Christ, as truly valued and loved by him 
as the holiest of the Apostles, if he will come to him 
with the same meek, teachable temper, and the same 
self-surrender and devotedness to him which belong- 
ed to them. In his memorable prayer near the close 
of his earthly ministry, he showed that he did not confine 
his regards nor his intercessions to his immediate follow- 
ers. He takes us into his petitions, far off as we may 
seem to be. ** Neither pray I for these alone, but for 
them also which shall believe on me through their word.'' 

Christian brethren, our blessed Lord remembered us ; 
he prayed for us just as he did for those who had toiled 
and suffered with him. We ought to feel ourselves 
brought by this circumstance, and by all the considera- 
tions we have mentioned, into near connexion with them 
aad with him. Our faith should annihilate the distance 
which time has placed between us aud this excellent 
Master and Friend. It should place us by the side of 
those favored disciples who enjoyed his society. It should 
bring home to our hearts what he said to them, as if he 
had addressed it to ourselves. 

I think, if we had this feeling, of our being closely and 
intimately connected with our Lord Jesus, strongly fixed 
in our minds,-^and had the habit of living over again the 
scenes through which he passed, — and of applying to 
ourselves what he said to those around him, we should 
oflen read our Bibles to better purpose than we now do. 

For instance ; — when some, through fear or disgust 
deserted him, and he turned to the rest with that touch- 
ing appeal to their fidelity, — ** Will ye also go away 1 " 
What * difference it makes to us whether we imagine 
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these words addressed to ourselves, — or to Peter, James 
or John, or any one else but ourselves. Could we meet 
such a heart-searching question without some misgivings'! 
Is there no likelihood that we might, in such trying times 
as those were, be found among the faint-hearted or world- 
ly-minded professors, who wentojff from him ? Or should 
we promptly and heartily join Peter in his excellent re- 
ply, " Lordy to whom shall we go, — thou hast the words 
of eternal life ? " How few of us could bear the test of 
cfharacter which Jesus applied to that amiable, but, till 
that moment, much too self-satisfied young man ! Should 
we not, if we entered fully into his situation, feel our 
souls thrill with apprehension, to have the Saviour say to 
us, '* one thing thou lackest ;" — and that too such a thing, 
—to part with all, — alas, how few of us would not go 
away sorrowful, and give up Christianity rather than the 
world, if such a test of adherence to it were proposed to 
us ;— or even if it were required of us to give up only 
some one darling indulgence. 

I will mention but one more instance, though we 
might go through most of the gospel history in the same 
way. If we were in the habit of reading the account of 
th£il impressive scene at which the supper was in- 
stituted, in such a manner as to identify ourselves with 
the twelve disciples, — should we not obtain new views 
of the excellent tendency of that rite, and of our ob- 
ligation to attend upon it. If we once brought home 
to our own minds that solemn charge, — **do this in 
remembrance of me," — were we once to realize those 
words to have been spoken to ourselves, could we ever 
afterwards neglect this sacred duty ? Could we, year 
after year, as many of us do, keep back from this simple 
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expression of attachment to our blessed Lord ? Can we 
believe that those, who were actually present at that a^ 
fecting scene, could live in the neglect of it 1 Could 
any thing tempt us Ao do so, had we been among that 
favored number ? Yet what is there to make it a reason-' 
able, or important, or interesting service to them which 
does not make it equally so to us ? — The remembrance of 
him who gave up every thing for us,— of his character, ' 
his sufferings, and his bitter death, — is as important to be 
kept alive in our hearts as it was in their's ; his memory 
ought to be as dear to us as it could be to them. 

Could we thus habitually realize our connexion with 
the Saviour ;— could we use ourselves to give a close and 
searching application to ourselves of his impressive 
words, — we must believe we should soon come to regard 
him with a juster sense of our being in truth his disci- 
ples, — of his being really a Master to us, our Lord and 
our Saviour ; — an object of reverence, gratitude, obedi- 
ence and love, to us, as truly as he eve^* was so to the 
apostles, saints and martyrs. 

2. We said we considered a strong feeling of a close 
and intimate connexion subsisting between the Saviour 
and ourselves to be of vital consequence to our attain- 
ment of the true christian character. To be a Christian 
is certainly something more than to maintain an observ- 
ance, ever so strict, of the precepts and rules which 
Christ enjoined. We might as well believe in Socrates, 
or in Plato, as in Jesus, if we are merely to live in the 
same cold, distant performance of his injunctions and 
commands, which we should pay to their moral sen- 
tences ; — if we are to have no feeling of near relation- 
ship to him, — ^no union of ourselves to him in purpose. 
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10 LOVE TO CHRIST. 

mind and heart. Christ beaatifolly illustrates the close 
connexion that must take place between him and the be* 
lievers on him, as being like the union of the vine to its 
branches. " I am the vine ; ye are the branches." 
^* Abide in me, and I in you. As the branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine, — no more 
can ye, except ye abide in me ;" — and there is more to 
the same purpose. This shows us that there are great 
and important purposes to be effected through Christ in 
our characters, which make it necessary that we should 
live with the idea of our being closely connected with him 
constantly in our minds. 

He is the Mediator between God and man ; — the.a[>- 
pointed medium by which we are to approach to God, and 
by which spiritual blessings are to be conveyed from God to 
us. God is a pure spirit ; — an infinite being. We are 
limited and confined in our capacities ;: — we cannot com- 
{Trehend God ; — we cannot imitate him directly ; for we 
have never seen him, and none of our faculties can give us 
any idea of him. Creatures of sense, as we are, have need 
of help ; — we need a mediator ; — a being that shall exhibit 
to us a representation of those perfections of Deity which 
we are to imitate, and at length to introduce into our own 
characters. Such a Mediator is our Lord Jesus. Made 
in all points as we are, he yet remained sinless, — and pre- 
sented to us in his life, his piety, his sufferings, the bright- 
est display of the divine attributes of which the human 
nature is capable. Now all this provision of means is 
made for our sakes. We are sinners ;— we have offend- 
ed God, — wandered from him and defaced his image im- 
pressed on our souls. This Mediator between him and 
us has come to persuade and to help us to shake off the 
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LOVE TO CHRIST. 11 

power of sin ; — to give us new and better principles of 
action ; — to stamp his own divine image, — the image of 
holiness and purity, — upon our hearts ; — and this is the 
way in which he is to reconcile us to God ; — this is the 
great work of our redemption or recovery from sin. We 
say, he has come to persuade and to help us to accom- 
plish it. But he may plead with us forever in vain, if we 
keep ourselves at a distance from him. He can produce 
no effect upon our hearts, unless we put ourselves within 
his reach. We must have the same union and incorpora- 
tion of our souls, our desires, purposes and affections, 
with his, in which his were joined to God's. We are to 
connect ourselves with him in heart, affection and holy 
purpose, just as he connected himself with God. " If ye 
keep my commandments," says he, '' ye shall abide in 
my love, — even as I have kept my Father's command- 
ments, and abide in his love." It was meat and drink to 
him to do the will of his heavenly Father. It refreshed 
and strengthened his soul to let his thoughts ruminate on 
the perfections of the Infinite Spirit, which were never 
revealed so fully to any human apprehension as to his. 
Now, our part is to feel the same satisfaction and delight 
in doing his will, which he felt in accomplishing the will 
of God. His holy example, his exalted piety, his pa- 
tience, his submission, his gentleness, his unresentful and 
forgiving spirit, ought to be the matter of our daily con- 
templations. We should aspire after them with an as- 
surance that in them is our life. We should feel our 
virtuous purposes and desires kindled anew on this altar. 
We should feel that he indeed lived and died for us, — 
that we might live and die like him. 
Christian friends, when the Saviour becomes thus the 
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centre of your thoughts and affection ; — when you make 
jfour connexion with him a perpetual spring of holy in- 
fluences to your character, — then, be assured, you are 
not living in train ; you are answering the end of your 
existence ; you are answering the purposes for which, in 
regard to you, Jesus lived and died. So far as each of you 
has his character formed in you, so far he rejoices over 
you as one whom he has redeemed from sin and has 
brought, to God, — one, whose depraved and vicious in- 
clinations, whose sinful habits and whose misery he has 
borne away,— one, for whom he did not sacrifice himself 
in vain, when, like a lamb, without spot or blemish, he 
offered himself to take away, if possible^ the sins of the 
whole world. 



THE SAVIOUR. 

How beautiful, 'midst childhood's sunny dreams, 
To the young spirit is thine image given, 
Saviour ! with what celestial light it beams. 
As thou, the Prince of life, the Sent of heaven, 
Dost bend in love, the little ones to bless. 
And tenderly to thy meek bosom press !— 
Calm, lovely days of childhood, where are ye ? 
The rosy dawn hath kindled into day, 
But, Redeemer ! our deep love for thee. 
Doth not with morning's visions pass away — 
Our Guide ! our Comforter ! our changeless Friend ! 
Art thou not with us even to the end ? 
Deliverer ! when beneath the flowers of spring, 
The serpents of temptation hidden lie — 
When powers of darkness viewless fetters bring 
Jo bind the yielding ^ul — then art tbou nigh. 
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Thou, who wert likewise tempted — thou dost say, 
finares are around thee, frail one-^watch and pray ! 

No stain, no shade, thy spotless purity 

Hath sullied, Lamb of God ! yet dost thou meet 

The wretched wanderer from heaven and thee,* 

And raising the poor trembler at thy feet, 

In tender mercy, thou, the undefiled, 

Back to his Father bringest the lost child. 

O bright and morning star ! thy holy light. 

In Joy, more lovely beauty doth impart. 

To all earth's loveliness — and in the night— 

The heavy night of sorrow — on the heart 

Thou rises! gloriously, and thy soil ray 

Gives promise of the pure and perfect day. 

Divine Redeemer !^ if to think on thee, 

To love thee, though unseen, be full of bliss. 

What shall the brightness of thy presence be. 

When not a shadow from a world like this. 

Shall dim the radiant vision, as we bow 

Before the unveil'd splendors of thy brow ! A. 



REASONS FOR MUTUAL ENCOURAGEMENT AND CO-OPERA- 
TION, IN PROMOTING THE KNOWLEDGE AND DIFFUSION 
OF THE GREAT PRINCIPLES OF UNITARIANISM. 

[By Dr Carpenter.] 
[This article, the conclusion of which will appear in the succeed- 
ing number, forms the chief part of a discourse delivered on the first 
Anniversary of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association.] 

Though various errors, which once deformed the sacred 
system of Christianity, have yielded to the gradual pro- 
gress of the human mind ; and others have become ex- 
tinct, or have lost much of their influence, through 
increasing knowledge of the Scriptures ; still the present 
period of the christian church is not characterized by 
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'* the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God." We may, however, reasonably look forward, 
with full conviction, to a time, when all men shall possess 
that knowledge which our Saviour pronounced to be life 
eternal, in the faith and obedience of the ** only true 
God ;" when in the name of Christ every knee shall bow^ 
and every tongue confess him to be Lord, to the glory of 
God even the Father. To this issue the langM^g^ of 
prophecy points ; and so also does our best knowledge 
respecting the perfections of God. However much, in 
his unsearchable dispensations, error, and evil the off- 
spring of error, may be made to bring about great and 
good ends, those means cannot in themselves be good ; 
and under the all-perfect and all-powerful government of 
infinite wisdom and love, they must ultimately cease. 

Whenever that period arrives, in which, on the great 
points of christian doctrine, there will be unity of faith, 
then will there exist that union of spirit which unity of 
faith should ever cherish. — It is indeed a cheering and a 
just persuasion, that such union of spirit is more exten- 
sive than unity of opinion. The church of Christ includes 
members of every denomination. Wherever there is the 
spirit of Christ — the spirit of love and piety and righteous- 
ness, — and it brings forth (as if genuine it must do) the 
fruits of a christian life and conversation, there is a 
member of that holy community whose names are enroll- 
ed in heaven, and who will hereafter be found there, even 
if, through the narrow creeds of men, excluded from the 
" communion of saints" on earth. It is no slight re- 
commendation of those views which Unitarians regard 
as the teachings of gospel truth, that they enable us to 
offer such a disciple (whether or not he can receive it) 
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the right hand of christian fellowship ; and that they are 
hostile to that narrow bigotry which confines the affec- 
tions, which warps the judgment, and which cramps the 
exertions of charity. 

While we check in our own hearts, and if need be 
.jimong each other, all approaches to that baneful disposi- 
tion, have we no sufficient motives to strive earnestly to 
promote the progress of what we believe *' the faith once 
delivered to the saints ? " If we wiH do nothing for what 
we deem the truth, while thousands around us are doing 
every thing they can against it, -how can we claim a re- 
lationship to him who came to bear witness to the truth ? 
— God's time is doubtless best ; but he employs human 
agency to bring about his great and good purposes : and 
though that agency should be carefully directed accord- 
ing to his will, and guided by the pointings of bis provi- 
dence, yet ought we ever to be on the watch to observe 
and follow those pointings, and never to allow personal 
considerations of ease, of interest, or of honor, to cause 
us to slight or to neglect them. 

The great principles which form the bond of union 
among Unitarian Christians, may he viewed as matters of 
barren speculation, interesting as truths, but unconnect- 
ed with any important practical results. If this be just, 
then may we be permitted to leave them to work their 
way in the world, and give ourselves no trouble in dis- 
seminating them, — not even so much as in promoting and 
extending the discoveries of modern philosophy. But it 
is not just. The question at issue between the Unitarian 
and his fellow-christian is not one of names or strifes of 
words : it respects the attributes and dispensations, the 
worship and the requirements of Jehovah ; it respects 
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the terms of sahation. It may appear unimportant to 
those who observe the devout, benevolent and holy lives 
of numbers who embrace prevalent doctrines ; forgetting 
that this is because the influence of those doctrines is 
overpowered by that of the great practical principles of 
the gospel, which Unitarianism includes, nay, in which it 
mainly conaistsr It may also appear unimportant to those 
who observe the inefficaciotssness of those principles in 
the lives of many Unitarian professors ; forgetting that 
the moral influence of doctrines often bears little pro- 
portion to the convictions of the understanding, or even 
to their intrinsic excellence ; and that if this be an argu-,- 
roent against Unitarianism, it will equally hold against 
the value of Christianity itself. And it may appear un- 
important to those who view religion altogether with in- 
difference, and, like Gallio, care for none of these things. 
But surely it cannot be thus viewed by him who observes 
how error leads to error ; and how much errors which 
appear, and perhaps are, harmless to one, are really nox- 
ious to others : who perceives that truth is, by the nature 
given to man by his Maker, healthful to the soul as light 
is to the body : who believes that revealed truth must be 
enlightening and sanctifying to the human race; and 
that whatever obstructs the reception or the influence of 
it, must, in that proportion, be baneful. Nor can the 
question at issue be deemed unimportant by those who 
observe that it is not merely whether there are Three 
Objects, or only One Object of religious worship and 
supreme aflection ; (though, whether viewed in itself, or 
in its conpexions and consequences, this is an inquiry of 
great moment ;) but also, whether the Father of all is to 
be regarded as essentially merciful and the eok First 
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Cause of our salvation ; or whether we owe all our ines- 
timable blessings as Christians to Christ Jesus, asS)eing 
procured for us by his appeasing the wrath of God, or 
satisfying his justice, or enabling him to exercise his mer- 
cy to the repentant sinner; — whether or not religion con- 
sists in the vital, practical principle of godliness, or 
the fear of the Lord ; — whether or not faith in Christ 
consists in the cordial reception of his divine authority, 
operating to produce obedience to his laws, the imitation 
of his example, and grateful attachment to his service ; — 
whether or not we shall be judged according to our own 
\works, and bear our own burden : — whether or not in 
every nation he that feareth God and worketh righteous- 
ness, (according to the light which Providence affordeth 
him,) will be accepted by him. — On some or other of 
these points most of our brethren will be found to leave 
us, who leave the simpler faith that God is one, and he 
ALONE to be worshipped. 

Candid Christians, of all persuasions, if they would 
consent to keep close to the scriptures, might unite to- 
gether with mutual edification ; and they would find that 
they are nearer than they had imagined : but with those 
who follow the creeds and systems of men, and guide 
their worship and their services by them, the Unitarian 
has too little common ground for the engagements of re- 
ligious worship. Thus separated from the prevalent de- 
nominations of Christians, ought we not to cherish fellow- 
ship among each other? Is Unitarianism so frigid a 
system that the genial spirit of the gospel must lose in its 
warmth and its energy 1 If so it is not Christianity. 

We may learn much from those who, as we think, have 
less light than ourselves. It matters not tohere we sea 
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what ia good ; it should, if practicable, be our desire to 
imitate it. It should be nothing to us, whether the good 
example beset by the Wesleyan, the Calvinist, the Mora- 
vian, the, Evangelical, or the Orthodox churchman. If 
the Unitarian be not above the prejudices of names, he 
at least ought not to wonder that his opponents are not. 
I doubt not that the time will come when Unitarians, 
generally, will manifest no small portion of that zeal, 
which at present seems to exist most where, as we be- 
lieve, it is most without knowledge ; and when the Unita- 
rian body, and its various individual communities, shall 
show much of the genuine character of the Church of 
Christ in its best periods ; — when they shall set that ex- 
ample which is now often set them, of zeal for the glory 
of God, of cordial union with their brethren, and of 
earnest desire to promote the best interest of all around 
them. That it is not so as yet, may be the subject of 
reproach, and sometimes of self-reproaeh, but not of de- 
spair. Within the recollection of those who have no 
passed the middle of life, — and still more of those who 
themselves labored, (with others who have gone to their 
rest,) in comparatively dark discouragement, — the dawn- 
ings of a brighter day have increasingly shown them- 
selves in our horizon. But that it is not yet fally come, 
should operate to urge us to embrace all feasible plans 
which have in view to strengthen one another's hands, 
and warm one another's hearts. If sometimes these ap- 
pear to cooler calculators (perhaps themselves too much 
biassed by the wisdom of the world) to be in a great 
measure the offspring of enthusiasm, let them, on their 
part, produce one thing great and good which has been 
achieved without enthusiasm somewhere : let them re- 
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member^ too, that there is an enthusiasm which the nn- 
derstanding cherishes and approves; as well as that 
which is the wild-fire of the feelings and the imagina« 
tion : and instead of chilling it with their excessive can- 
tion^ let them, partaking a little of its generous glow, aid 
it with the direction of their soberer judgment. 

The caution of benevolent prudence, and the cheer- 
ing influence of faith ai\d hope, must be united in all 
objects having directly in view the diffusion of truth and 
righteousness, as well as in all others which respect hu- 
man well-being. The darkest appearances of\en are, 
in the ord«r of pivine Providence, the precursors of re^ 
jSuUs on which bi^nevolence must dwell with delight. At 
that all-important juncture, when ** from the sixth hoar 
darkness was over the whole land till the ninth honr,^' 
hope seemed envied, and to the eye of sense all was fin- 
ished. It was Anished, but in a far different import As 
far as respected the personal services of the Saviour on 
earth, the work was done. The seed was sown. It was 
so sown that the genial influences of heaven m^ht be 
confidently looked for. It was sown in tears, it n'as wa- 
tered with blood ; but he knew that it would be reaped in 
joy. He knew the great purposes of his Heavenly Fa- 
ther; and he knejr that they must be accomplished. 
And what has been tiie result? What baffles human 
wisdom, and yet cheers and animates the heart of chris- 
tian love. — Human wisdom, vfhen it aims to penetrate 
the futare, is often but folly : human strength, when it is 
exerted for purposes which, however good, anticipate the 
^rder of Divine Providence, is always weakness. Hu- 
man wisdom would have anticipated that that which is 
«0 great a blessing would be commmiicated to all men, 
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at once ; and, like the light of the sun, would in quick 
succession visit every region of the globe to refine, to ele- 
vate, and to lead to holiness and to blessedness : and hu- 
man strength would have put forth unhallowed weapons 
to force the reception of the seed where the ground was 
not prepared. He who said, ** Let there be light, and 
there was light," could, indeed, at once have given light 
to the soul, where the deepest shades of ignorance involve 
in gloom and wretchedness ; but, in his infinite wisdom. 
He had appointed that the progress of spiritual light should 
be gradual, not only to the individual, but to mankind at 
large : He has made the progress depend on human exer- 
tion and benevolence : and in carrying on the great work 
to its termination, He has seen fit to make the exercise of 
faith and hope the mainspring of benevolent exertion. 

It is not alone those who are to be blessed, but 
those also who bless, that are to be disciplined. The 
seed of love is to be sown by the hand of faith. We 
are to watch and wait for opportunities; and even 
then we can merely sow the seed ; we cannot command 
the weather or the soil ; sometimes, even with the best 
directions of sound understanding and experience, it will 
prove to have been sown in vain. But where we have 
done our best, (not witli the presumption of pride, but 
with the simple desires to serve our generation according 
to the will of God, and to fulfil, in our sphere of exertion, 
the noblest prayer that the human heart can utter, — 
" Thy will be done,") we may rest satisfied in the re- 
sults, be they what they may ; and where, notwithstand- 
ing the disappointments which benevolence must often 
experience, and without which it would be narrowed and 
debased, we go on with *' the patience of hope and the 
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Ubor of love," our labor shall not be in vain. ^ We may 
foe no results : for a time there ma^ be none apparent : 
but the momentous interests of truth and righteousness 
are silently but effectually advancing. It was the noble 
maxim of a noble mind, *' No effort is lost ;" and cer« 
tainly no effort can be lost, in which good intention is 
guided by discretion, and supported by the higher mo- 
tives of love and duty. The good intended may not be 
accomplished. Some unexpected evil may follow, even 
where the undcrManding has been enlightened and dien 
eiplined by religion. In the moral world, causes which 
at the time we do not comprehend continually operate in 
ways which we know not, and cannot with the utmost 
sagacity fully discern. But such efforts are like the 
prayer of the faittifti^'9 which, if not answered in the way 
desired, returns to liis own bosom. Disappointment leads 
to self-discipline and sel^correction. It leads to mutual 
forbearance and mutual aid. It *' worketh patience, and 
patience experience, and experience hope, and hope 
Biaketh not ashamed." 

In some directions^ hope wiU not be ashamed. The 
time must come when ** the knowledge of Jehovah shall 
cover the earth as the waters do the channels of the 
deep." The lines of providence and of prophecy all 
converge towards this glorious period; and whatever 
c-ontributes to it^ is deserving of our desires for its suc- 
cess, and t>f our exertions according to our abilities. 
Blessed, we may say is he, who, by his labors, his privar 
tions, his instructions, or, (if this bo all he can give,) 
what is the most essential of all, his example, contrib- 
utes to lead others to know the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom he hath sent ; and, in the practical posses^ 
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sion of this faith, to walk in the ways of holiness here, 
towards eternal life hereafter. It may not be ours to 
witness personally the majestic streams which are swell- 
ing the ocean of divine knowledge ; it may not be ours to 
direct even the smaller rivers in their course, to discern 
their moral grandeur, and behold the way in which they 
contribute, on the great scale, to the promotion of hu- 
man worth and happiness ; but there are few, indeed, 
who may not guide the fertilizing^ rivulet from that foun- 
tain which never faileth, from which all may derive the 
means of blessedness to themselves and others, whose 
waters are healing to the soul. 

It is one of the bright features of the present day, 
which throw gleams on the distant prospect, that the 
power of individuals is incalculably increased by the 
resources for mutual co-operation, themselves so won- 
derfully augmented by the various means of mutual com- 
munication. Leaving out of view the external aid af- 
forded by such co-operation, who has not felt the influ- 
ence of its encouragement ? The sympathy of those 
whose views have the same direction, often affords a cheer- 
ing support to the heart ; it is animating even where it is 
not needed to give steadfast perseverance. When the 
aged ambassador of Christ was approaching the great 
capital of the world, which he was about to enter in chains 
to be " brought before Caesar," he was met at some dis- 
tance by brethren from Rome ; and the sacred historian, 
with the beautiful simplicity which so constantly adorns 
his writings, records that when Paul saw them, *' he 
thanked God and took courage.'' I appeal to the heart 
of every one who has been engaged in labors of love, 
whether this is not accordant with the truth of nature. 
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Who is there among us, who laboring to promote the 
welfare of others, either in a wider or a narrower sphere, 
has not felt encouragement and strengthening comfort, 
when he found that in his work he was not alone ; that 
others thought it good as well as himself; that he might 
expect their aid and co-operation in it ; and at any rate 
be free from those chilling obstacles which sometimes sink 
the energies of the soul, and check those efforts which 
might otherwise turn to a full account ? 

Many services in the cause of truth and righteousness 
depend on the individual laborer almost alone : and there 
he must learn to go on perseveringly and faithfully, doing 
his best and resting in no way on human motives, but 
seeking his encouragements in those views and prospects 
which christian faith so richly presents ; aiming to em- 
ploy his means of usefulness with discretion as well as 
earnestness, but not sinking under occasional disappoint- 
ments of his best efforts, or the occasional perception of 
error in his previous plans ; taking care to correct, to 
limit, or to extend, as circumstances direct ; but always 
going on, with simple aims and chastened desires ; re- 
ceiving with gratitude every indication of success,' but 
satisfied even .when hope is deferred ; and trusting the 
Lord of the harvest, when sometimes it appears that the 
seeds of truth and love are dying in the earth. 

But in a variety of instances, the great purposes of hu- 
man improvement, both temporal and spiritual, cannot go 
on without the encouragement and co-operation of others. 
Every public object must have some individuals who shall 
make it their peculiar care, and watch over and direct it, 
and keep up its usefulness, and see to its interests ; but 
even this, though essential, is not enough ; there must be 
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aid (pecuniary or otherwise as the case rcquirSss) from 
Others who, perhaps, may not take the same degree of 
interest in it, or see its importance in the same strong 
light, or (if they did) have other objects more peculiarly 
claiming their attention and exertion. Human life is 
short, and the human^mind is limited. It is necessary 
that we should act tocVA others, in order to enable them to 
do that which, even if it could be accorriplished by the 
labors of an individual during a long life, can be better 
done at once by joint exertion. In order to do with our 
might thai which our hand findeth to do, before the night 
of death closes our service — and to enable others to do 
the same — there must often be mutual acquiescence in 
the convictions of those who have entered into the sub- 
ject, and perceive the whole bearings of it, and are pre- 
pared to give their efforts to carry the purposes of be- 
nevolence into execution. And then, by the arms of 
others, we may reach to do good where our own cannot. 
Through them, our little pecuniary sacrifices will tell to 
the best account ; with their activity and intelligence, we 
may surmount obstacles which have baffled us ; and we 
may possess and may communicate the consolation, (when 
it seems to the wearied head or the depressed heart as 
though we could do nothing,) that the work will go on, 
however humble and limited our own share in it, so as to 
promote its great purposes. And, in like manner, where 
our co-operation is cheerfully given to others, we may ex- 
pect, or if we do not expect, we shall find co-operation 
from others. In this present state of existence, there is 
vastly more of retribution than can be discerned by the 
inexperienced. 
In order to do as much good as we can, we must pli^ce 
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confidence in others ; and, where their motives are obvi- 
ously right, and their judgment on the whole has proved 
to be sound, when they have plans of usefulness which, 
if successful, must be beneficial, and which cannot be 
successful without aid from others, we should not be too 
nice in scanniug all the difficulties, presenting all the ob- 
stacles, and reckoning up all the failures ; but venture a 
little. Our means are limited, and our venfures, there- 
fore, should be well directed ; but if we are too fastidious, 
or too fearful of success, we shall create difficulties and 
prevent it. 

{To be continued.) 



ANECDOTE. 

[From the MoDihly Repository.] 

Some half a dozen years since, a gentleman, not very 
distantly related to the writer of this article, being then 
a student for the ministry, was on a visit in Devonshire to 
an uncle. At the request of his relative, who was a lib- 
eral Calvinist, he agreed to preach in a village near the 
town where his uncle resided. The use of the pulpit 
was readily granted to the nephew of Mr A., and the 
day being arrived, the young minister proceeded to fulfil 
the wishes of his relative. He left early in the day, and 
his uncle was to meet him at the chapel. Arrived at the 
Tillage, he was treated with the greatest kindness and 
hospitality. At last, seated at the tea-table, his host, a 
respectable farmer, with somewhat of the Puritan in his 
appearance and manner, thus addressed him, of a sudden 
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interrupting the conversation that was going on : *• Well, 
preaching time is near; hut you have not told us what 
yoa are ; but suppose it is all right, as your uncle sent 
you. Are ye of the church 1 Minister, No. Host* 
AH the better ; then ye're a Dissenter t M. Yes. H. 
Well ; are ye a dipper 1 M, No. H. Are ye a free- 
wilier? M. No. H. Are ye a Calvin ? M. No. H, 
Well, what thent Why," suddenly bethinking himself, 
•* ye ar'n't a Sociniari, are ye V M, " I am a Unitari- 
an." " A Socintan !" exclaimed his daughter, a fine 
stout country girl that sat in a distant part of the room, 
listening to the dialogue with deep attention — ^' A So- 
cinian ! Ilow can ye preach, then, and ye deny Christ ? 
O I'll go and tell them there 'Jl be no preaching to night." 
And away went the alarmist to frighten the poor villagers 
with the idea of this Sociutan preacher. Such a thing 
had never been seen in the village before. In a quarter 
of an hour all was in a bustle. The host had enough to 
do to keep people out of the house. At length the min- 
ister of the chapel arrived. When he saw him, the young 
minister felt his spirits rise, for his appearance of body 
and countenance indicated that no superabundance of 
sectarianism disturbed the easy tenor of his days. " He 
was glad to see his young friend ; he had no doubt his 
young friend could preach without giving offence. He 
had a great respect for his uncle ; his orthodoxy was un- 
questionable, and he would not have requested the use of 
the pulpit except he had known that all would be right." 
While the minister thus spoke, in came the daughter. 
'' He cannot preach, he's a Socinian. He cannot preach, 
every body says so," she exclaimed. The minister re- 
tired with mine host into a private room. Meanwhile, 
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the milk of human kindness which had an hour before 
abounded in all hearts, was curdled and soured. When 
the minister and his friend returned, they said, " It was a 
pitj the people had been alarmed, but aa it was so, it 
would be better to have a prayer-meeting. In that the 
young gentleman could join or not as he chose." This 
was determined on ; though the daughter intimated by 
her looks that she doubted if a Socinian could pray, as 
she knew he could not preach. 

As they went to the meeting-house^ crowds came to 
gaze, looking with curiosity what this Socinian could be 
like ; but few were present at the service, fearing, per^ 
haps, too near an approach to so frightful a heretic. Of 
all persons interested, the uncle was most disappointed, 
who had meant to give these ignorant rustics a practical 
lesson on the virtue of charity, intending to inform them 
after the sermon, which he had reason to believe would be 
such as they would approve, that the preacher was a Unita- 
rian. This narrative relates facts which might be enact- 
ed in hundreds of villages in this kingdom. The publiq 
mind is poisoned ; and the uninformed look upon Socin* 
ians and Catholics as two species of monsters. Why or 
wherefore they are bad, is not well known. The dislike of 
them is a matter of feeling rather than of judgment. Two 
things, it is true, they do iterate ; the one ** denies Christ," 
the other wou]^ *^ burn you;" or, to use the words of a 
Cheshire Squire, recently used at a county meeting, 
** would make beef-steaks of you." But besides these 
fiicts, their feelings are those of indistinct and undeiina- 
ble aversion, much like the raw-head and bloody-bone 
sort of feeling with which we remember, in our youth, to 
have thought of ghosts and of a churchyard. And now 
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that hobgoblins are getting out of fashion, being afraid of 
being caught by the schoolmaster, we should not be sur- 
prised to hear of honest matrons charming their infants 
to sleep by telling them, not ^' the old gentleman is com- 
ing," but *' the Socinians will have you." A moral may 
be extracted from mirth, and the moral of our story is, 
that Unitarians must labor to enlighten the minds of the 
ignorant, and to check the misrepresentatiors of the in- 
terested. The latter is the chief point ; for while the 
pulpit and the press are replete with injurious statements, 
Unitarians cannot secure the attention, much less the 
favorable regards, of the people. 



A DANGER INCIDENT TO SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

We have always been the advocates of well-conducted 
Sunday schools. In large and populous places, in par- 
ticular, where the children of the poorer classes are often 
left to grow up in ignorance and idleness, without a 
knowledge of God and their duty, we have thought that 
these seminaries could not fail to be eminently useful. 
And in all cases where parents neglect to bring up their 
offspring in ** the nurture and admonition of the Lord,** 
we deem it an act of christian benevolence in the indi- 
vidual who endeavors to supply, however inadequately, 
this defect. 

We have, however, never been blind to one unhappy 
consequence of Sunday* school instruction. We fear 
that the opinion of many excellent men in our community 
is but too well founded, viz. that it is the tendency of 
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Sunday schools to relieve parents from the sense of per- 
sonal obligation and responsibleness in the religious, edu- 
cation of their children. The parent who finds excellent 
and well qualified persons willing and eager to as- 
sume the laborious office of imparting religious princi- 
ples to his little family, will be tempted not merely to 
share with them this solemn duty, but to transfer it en- 
tirely into their hands. This, we say, is the danger ; 
and it ought to be considered and carefully guarded 
against These institutions are becoming so deservedly 
popular, that we are liable to close our eyes to the reality 
and extent of the evil alluded to. Formerly it was the 
custom for the little ones on the Sabbath, to gather round 
the knees of their parent, and to catch the accents of 
piety and holy love, as they fell warm from a mother's 
lips, doubly endeared to their young hearts by the sweet 
tones of that familiar voice. But now the thing is chang- 
ed ; and children are sent away from the fireside and the 
domestic altar to hear lessons of duty from the lips of the 
stranger. This thing ought not so to be. The christian 
parent should not be willing to devolve upon another that 
sacred and delightful office which he, and he alone, can 
adequately and successfully discharge. Imperative neces- 
sity alone should reconcile him to this unnatural aliena* 
tion of duty. 

Do not say that few parents are competent to impart 
religious instruction to their children. However it may 
be elsewhere, we cannot admit that this is generally true 
in our community. If it were, it would be high time for 
the ministers of the gospel to arouse themselves, and to 
remind the people of their charge, that it was their 
bounden duty to qualify themselves to be the religious 
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instructers of their offspring. Bat the objection, we cotk* 
ceive, proceeds upon a false presumption. It implies that 
much learning anJ information are requisite in order to 
bring up children in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. We allow that it would be so, were the object in 
view to make them ingenious critics or skilful dogmatists. 
But that surely is not the object. The simple purpose of 
religious education, we conceive, is, to impress early upoti 
their susceptible minds the grand, simple, undisputed 
principles of piety and virtue ; to cherish in their hearts 
a sense of the providence and goodness of their heavenly. 
Father ; to give them just and confiding views of the 
divine character ; and to win them to a reverence and 
love of their great Benefactor. To do this, requires no 
great acquisitions in theological learning. All those who 
attend our churches are continually hearing those views of 
the divine character arkd attributes illustrated, which it is 
desirable should be first impressed upon the infant mind. 
Besides, every parent has the Bible, the teachings of 
Jesus, his life, character and example ; delightful and in* 
exhaustible themes of religious instruction. Every parent 
can understand the views of God, and the great lessons of 
duty which the Saviour taught, and he can impart them to 
his offspring. Perhaps he may not be able to do it in the 
precise language of technical theology ; but he can clothe 
his own views and impressions in those simple and affec- 
tionate terms which his children can understand. The 
great object should be not to fill the mind with facts and 
speculations, but totouch the heart, to win the affections 
to God and holiness, to plant just sentitnents and gocfd 
principles in the soul. A New England mother ban do 
this as well, ay, and far better than the aeeooiplisited 
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scholar or the professed theologian. There is a chamn 
in a mother'^ voice to win little hearts to God, which the 
zealous minister of Christ would part with much of his 
learning to possess. Let it not then be said, by any who 
value the simplicity of the gospel, that christian parents 
cannot explain it to their children. 

But it will be said, that they neglect this duty, even if 
they are competent to discharge it. We fear that this is 
too much the case. It is a serious evil, and ought to be 
remedied. Let the minister, then, in the putpit, and in 
the family, remihd parents of this important duty. Let 
him exhort, encourage and aid them in its performance. 
But let him be careful how he supplies them with an op- 
portunity and excuse for evading this duty, and of ulti* 
mately relieving themselves from it entirely. Let parents 
be affectionately entreated never to put a^idethis delight* 
ful office, and permit the Sur/day school to deprive them 
of a most interesting and valuable employment of their 
Sabbath hours. 

The danger now alluded to^ we find, has presented it-^ 
self to other minds as well as our own. Dr Channidg, 
in his address at the last annual meeting of the Boston 
Sunday School Society, observed, that "the only objec- 
tion which had been made to Sunday schools, that de* 
served consideration, was this — that they take off a sense 
of responsibility, and supersede parental exertions. Now 
this evil, if it existed, was a great one. Nothing couV 
take the place of parental instruction. And as far as the 
teacher gives parents the idea that he or she is, a substi- 
tute for them, so far a great injury is done. ♦ * * They 
shocitd keep in view the truth that God never places be- 
ingsin relations to each other, without giving them strength 
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to perform the duties annexed to them. And yoa, [San- 
day school teachers] with all your speculations, made 
ever so interesting by eloquence, must fail of producing 
that profound impression of the reality of virtue, and of 
God's care of it, that the practical example of a parent 
may produce. That mother, in the hovel of which we 
have heard, had done for her child more that fitted it for 
worship, in opening in its heart the fountain of love, than 
the most accurate information cq,uld do. We must take 
care that in our artificial arrangements, our societies and 
associations, we do not undervalue or interfere with the 
arrangements which God has made, but on the contrary, 
that we co-operate with, and aid them. Else all our efforts 
are vain." 

Dr Flint, of Salem, in his excellent discourse on the 
Sabbath, published in the Liberal Preacher, in speaking 
of the duty of parents to impart religious instruction to 
their children, observes, " This igt a part of domestic 
education which may not be devolved on strangers, and 
which, if not performed by parents, is not performed at 
all. Children may indeed acquire a religion of the head 
in a Sunday school ; but for the religion of the heart, the 
child must drink it in with the accents that flow from the 
parental heart, as they fall from parental lips." 

A Parent. 



FAITH. 

Therb are several kinds of belief among those who 
come under the general appellation of Christians. Many 
hold to Christianity as they do to their estates, as a valuable 
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inheritance received from their ancestors. They were 
born in a christian land. They drank in its truths with 
their first nutriment. Their parents led them to Qod's 
altar when they were too young to have gone by them- 
selves. And, ever since, they have gone as a matter of 
habit and hereditary prejudice. They have no doubts of 
the truth of their religion. They ever hold it fast, atid 
would feel wounded by the suggestion, that they could ever 
let go their hold on what their fathers before them have 
cleaved to so firmly. It is not to be denied that this sort 
of faith answers very valuable purposes, even when it is 
alone, unfortified by the deductions of our own reason, 
and operating in its narrowest sphere. It keeps a man 
in many good habits which infidelity would destroy. It ^ 
saves him from the fatal consequences which attend a 
withdrawing from christian society and the contempt of 
christian institutions. It carries him to the church 
where his fathers worshipped, and his appearance in 
the accustomed pew is a weekly support to truth, because 
it. countenances those who come there from more earnest 
motives. In a word, if hereditary faith does not always 
make a man a good Christian, it may hinder him from 
being a bitter enemy to the gospel ; if it does not make 
him an intelligent advocate and hearty disciple, it keeps 
him in the way to become both. Such a faith implies 
more or less of a religious education, and may be sup* 
posed to carry with it some of the fruits of such a culture, 
and, so far as morals are concerned, almost always does 
produce effects not seen among such as reject Christianity. 
Still we are not to appropriate the promises of the 
Gospel to such a birth belief. It must be followed by a 
personal acknowledgment of the claims of chriistian truth 
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in matarer years, to possess the qualities of christiao 
faith, and be entitled to its rewards. One must not only 
believe because he was brought up to believe, but from a 
conviction in his own mind, produced by means used by 
himself. To rest in a mere hereditary knowledge of re- 
ligion, is to show no better a disposition than did those 
Jews who opposed Christ, from a similar motive. It is 
not to believe, as did the early disciples who renounced 
their birth faith, to embrace that which Jesus taught them. 
It is not to believe like Paul, who gave up all the fruits 
of education, and all the friends of his youth, for the ez- 
oeliency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus his Lord. 

Agam, there is a belief of custom and fashion. The 
christian cause has the outward respect and the pecuniary 
aid of many, who know almost nothing about its real 
claims. They follow the multitude. It is what every 
one approves. Governments countenance it. Society 
cherishes it. To be a Christian is popular. To deny 
Christianity would be to swim against the tide. They 
are content with what satisfies the rest of the world* 
For such an adherence to our religion we can feel no 
great respect, although it is certainly better than no 
adherence at all. But when we recollect that once 
Christianity ws(s not the favored faith, that they who 
sought popularity had no readier method to attain it than 
by persecuting the Christians, we can imagine what might 
have been the character of those, who now from a sim* 
ilar motive call themselves believers, had they lived in 
that earlier age. If it was fashionable and customary to 
abjure the Saviour now, we could hope to detain none of 
these at his cross. 

Again there is a Faith of Reaoon, which is not to be 
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eonfeunded with that to which these promises applj. 
This kind of belief consists in the assent of the under- 
standing to truth, after investigating the evidences of 
it. The inquiry which leads to it is of the same sort 
exactly, as that instituted on any other subject of general 
knowledge. It is a mere scientific concern. Christiao* 
itj lies among a host of other opinions in the mind, and 
reaches no farther than the judgment. In this manner 
a mathematical is placed on a par with a christian theo* 
rem, and the one exerts little less influence on prac« 
tice than the other. This species of belief is however 
in one view, of great worth.- It lays a solid foundatioD 
for something more efficient. It gives the preacher of 
duty a hold on the conscience of him who possesses it. 
The subject of religion will oftener be brought into the 
Blind where this speculative assent exists. It will ex« 
elude those licentious opinions which do so much injury 
to the morals. It is highly important as a part of that 
great mass of testimony, on which the public rely as 
corroborative of the truth of religion. It can hardly 
exist in any ingenuous mind without leading to sucfa 
occasional reflections as may produce at length a saving 
faith. But so long as this remains alone, it entitles th« 
individual possessing it to expect nothing which is prom-* 
ised as the reward of belief in Christ ; for, standing by 
itself, what merit has it ? There is no fair mind which 
could easily refuse its assent now to the truth of Chris- 
tianity. How different the situation of a man in the 
quiet of unmolested, safe study, assenting to the gospel, 
giving up nothing for the sake of it, losing not the 
smallest comfort, making not the least effort in its be- 
half, and living just as if he believed it not, from that of 
the early disciples ! 
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Saving Faith is that which arises from a conviction of 
spiritual wants, and the power of the gospel to supply 
those wants. It is not merely yielding to the force of 
evidence, but heartily embracing the truth which is 
proved by it. Christ dwells in the heart by faith. With 
the heart man belie veth unto righteousness. He who 
possesses such a belief, goes to the New Testament^ 
not as to a repository of facts, an interesting history, 
or a well-written book, not to store his memory, to please 
his imagination, to exercise his judgment, to gratify his 
taste — but as the thirsty traveller to the pure fountain, as 
a sick man to the physician, as a dying man to death's de- 
stroyer. The attractions of the sacred scriptures for him, 
are their instructions, hopes, and promises. He feels that 
there is a correspondence between the desires of his soul 
and the doctrine of Jesus. He perceives in the character 
of his Lord, that beauty of holiness which delights him, that 
celestial purity which it makes him better to contemplate. 
He finds that there is salvation in that blessed v( lume 
— ^pardon — peace — undying hope — eternal joy. He feels 
within himself that he needs all these : that he is a sinner 
— a sufferer — a mortal — unto whom shall he go then if 
not to Christ ? He believes that this Saviour came from 
God, for he has a witness in his own soul, of the truth of 
what he says, and the worth of what he promises. He 
gradually strengthens his faith by experiencing the bles- 
sed effects of it upon his heart and life. He draws from 
the scriptures his spiritual nourishment and comfort. 
He finds that the more closely he follows their directions 
the better he is, and the happier. He sits at Jesus' feet, 
and all his cares are soothed, his inward strife is hushed, 
his fears are quelled, his doubts are scattered, his thoughts 
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are tranquil ; his heart melts with tenderness ; he resolves 
to do good ; he ceases to desire a guilty pleasure. Heaven 
opens above him, and the love of God is shed abroad 
within him. All that is excellent in his nature is awak- 
ened. AH that is evil dies away. He yields up him- 
self to God through Christ — he trusts — he submits — 
he obeys. And think you he can be torn from such 
a Saviour, without a struggle ? Or is tliere aught which 
would tempt him to exchange such a faith for any other T 
His understanding was convinced by evidence ; his heart 
tarns that conviction into faith — and that faith becomes 
a principle continually operating to make him devout, 
benevolent, upright, zealous in good works. 

It will be seen from this description that the belief it 
represents is of the nature of a sentiment or affection. 
It widely differs from belief abstractedly considered, as 
an intellectual principle. We believe a multitude of 
truths in which we have no concern whatever — from 
which we can derive no benefit, and which inspire no 
hope or confidence. We have a thousand notions, opin- 
ions, conjectures, which may be true or may be false, but 
which in no way touch our feelings or influence our 
conduct. Christian faith implies a particular interest in 
the object of it, reliance upon the character of that 
object, and certain expectations founded upon that reli- 
ance. Many have such a faith and hold it with a firm- 
ness which nothing can shake, who are unacquainted 
with the course of reasoning, by which the truth of Chris- 
tianity is proved to the understanding. They are as per- 
fectly convinced of its truth, as if they had gone through 
the most laborious investigation of arguments, and yet 
never argued on the subject in their lives. Their belief 
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has all the properties and produces all the effects of a 
genuine faith, and they taste all its joys, — yet they have 
DO knowledge of antiquity and no skill in tracing and 
weighing evidence. Such a faith as theirs is the only 
one possible to a large proportion of mankind. And 
Christianity being designed to become the religion of 
the world, is thus built on grounds which insure its uni- 
versal reception. It carries in its own bosom that which 
will open all hearts to welcome it, when it is presented 
to them in its true character. All religions have a cor- 
respondence with the state of mind of their believers. 
The barbarous nations in the North of Europe, whose 
life was war, had a fierce and cruel idolatry ; for their 
own dispositions suggested the attributes in which they 
clothed their imaginary deities. The inhabitants of 
southern regions had a sensual, voluptuous religion — for 
that corresponded best to their habits and inclinations. 
Christianity is adapted to the purest and noblest part of 
our common nature, and provides for men under their 
character as sinners, and as immortal beings in a state 
of tiial. Whoever has received that religion aright, must 
have perceived and felt this adaptation, and welcomed 
these provisions with a sense of his own want of them. 
7Mie faith thus produced and cherished is the true chris- 
tian faith. And wherever the gospel has been preached, 
among all the various denominations of its friends, there 
have existed many examples of exalted piety flowing 
from such a faith, to furnish the most delightful evidence 
of its soundness and value. 

Faith derives all its value from the dispositions it im- 
plies and the effects it produces in him who possesses it. 
They who first embraced the gospel were so peculiarly 
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circumstanced^ that the most painful sacrifices were the 
unavoidable consequence of an avowal of their belief. 
Nor was this all. There were great moral changes which 
were inseparable from an adherence to the christian 
cause. Hence it is easily perceived that faith would de- 
rive a great value, for it would be the fruit of the best 
dispositions. We have no perils and sacrifices like theirs 
to try us ; nor have all of us so great a moral revolution to 
pass through ; for the gospel comes to us in very different 
circumstances. But a sincere belief of the kind I have de- 
scribed, has an importance and value in our case not less 
than in theirs. It is indispensable in order to our profit- 
ing by the means of grace, or participating in the conso- 
lations of religion. We read of some whom the word 
preached did not profit because it was not mixed with 
faith in them that heard it. On the other, hand, the 
writers of the New Testament ascribe to faith an effica- 
cy which triumphs over the fiesh and the world, and fits 
one for every variety of condition and every kind of duty. 
It is by this principle only that the energy of christian 
motives comes to be felt. A man does and can act only 
with some motive. It may be a bad or a good one, a decep- 
tive and visionary one, or a just and true one, but some 
motive every man has and must have, or he will do no- 
thing. The motive which invariably governs us is that 
which seems the strongest at the time. It may not be in 
fact so powerful as many others, but it appears so to us, 
or we should not act from it. Now the motives set before 
us in the gospel are of a nature to be absolutely irresist- 
ible. But they have this power only to those who realize 
them. They must seem to us what they actually are, or 
we shall not be governed by them, but by others which 
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do seem to us strooger, because they are more realized. 
Faith is the only ineaQ by which we can bring christian 
motives home to our hearts. This alone makes them 
appear to the mind what they are in truth. We may 
assent to the proposition '* God is love ;" but that assent 
is powerless till we have engrafted the principle into our 
very souls, by the aid of faith. We may not contradict 
the declaration that *' we are bound to live unto him who 
died for us ;" but we shall have no sense of the meaning 
of it, iiW faith has made us realize vividly and feel warm- 
ly what we now simply apprehend. That there shall be a 
resurrection of the dead may never be a matter of dispute 
to us — and yet we may live as if there were no such 
prospect before us, through want of faith. And thus 
it is with every motive of Christianity. 

In our common pursuits we have continual calls for 
the exercise of faith, and could not dispense with it. 
We act from motives drawn from unseen, distant, fu- 
ture objects, with as much zeal and perseverance as if 
we had handled, and tasted, and seen them. It is because 
we have faith in them. How many voyages would be 
dropped — how many journeys delayed — how many enter- 
prises given up — how much labor cease — how much joy 
be suppressed — how much hope quenched, by barely tak- 
ing away this one principle, and substituting a general 
spirit of unbelief. But it i^ only in religion that we find 
that spirit. Men trjist to the winds and the waves, to 
time and chance, to madness and vanity — to anything 
and every thing, but the word of God. And yet the ora- 
cles that utters are the dictates of truth itself — and all 
which it promises will be accomplished more certainly, 
than we can say that any of the most trifling of those 
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schemes will be, which we so fondly sketch upon the sand. 
When, oh when, shall we cease our confidence in lying 
vanities, and credit what the Lord our God hath taught 
us? 

. Perhaps there are very few who do not count upon re- 
ligious consolations as a part of their resources, against 
the dark days of sickness, trouble, and death. They 
should remember that these consolations can have no 
power over their minds except through faith. Let any 
one who has been accustomed to scenes of affliction, 
and has seen many varieties of character brought to that 
hard test, say if it is not so. If religion has been to us 
simply a matter of opinion, seldom thought of and never 
realized, we ^hall be unable to apply its consolations at 
the time when the mind is unexpectedly driven to them 
as its last and only resource. Others may come to us 
and describe with the utmost fervor and earnestness the 
hopes and comforts which christian faith imparts — but 
we shall have no sympathy with them — we shall not un- 
derstand their language. And when our own solitary 
thoughts strive to recover what was told us, it will be^like 
gathering up the fragments of a shapeless dream, or grasp- 
ing at shadows. Every thing will mock our efforts. But 
the believer who is indeed what his name imports, has 
in the very strength of his faith, a pledge that he shall 
not be left comfortless. The truths of the gospel are to 
him as bosom companions. He needs little help from 
another, to enable him to drawTrom them the consolations 
they are calculated to • afford. Their divine form is 
disclosed to his practised eye in all its beauty, and when 
fainting nature yields its hold on everything else, religion 
springs into new life within him, and thus while the 
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outward man perishes, the inward man is renewed day 
by day. 

Id reading the writings of the Evangelists and the 
apostolic epistles, we feel ourselves continually in the 
presence of beings who belong to a spiritual world. 
Take St Paul for instance. With him the great subjects 
of christian faith are not things which may be or have 
been — but which are. All is reality ; clear, interesting, 
perpetual reality. No sooner does he become a believer 
in the christian doctrine than he incorporates that doc- 
trine with every part of bis character. He tears away 
his old attachments, and blots out his early impressions, 
with an unsparing hand. He counts his former posses- 
sions loss — his former glory dishonor — his primitive af- 
fection a false love. Forgetting the things which are 
behind, he reaches forth and lays hold on the hope set 
before him by Christ, with the eager and strong grasp of 
a man who feels the whole worth of what he aims 
at. His belief amounts to an assurance so complete, that 
scarce certainty itself could rule the mind so powerfully. 
He kneib in whom be had believed, and that he was able 
to keep that which he had committed to his trust. 
Let enemies thirst for his blood — let persecution, and pov- 
erty, and ignominy, and distress, fill up the measure of 
his life. He smiles on all these things with the tri- 
umphant composure of a faith superior to them all. 
Yea he even rejoices in tribulation, and counts it a bless- 
ing to be thought worthy of enduring the cross, for his 
Saviour's sake. 

To conclude, — The promises of the gospel are made 
to those who believe in the gospel. We cannot expect 
to participate in the rewards, if we reject the promise 
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which secures them to us. Nor can we complain that 
faith should be required as a coudition of salvation — 
since, without it, the christian character cannot be formed* 
For it is in its effects that faith is thus valuable. The 
dispositions implied in unbelief are bad dispositions; 
they are sins to be answered for. When I affirm this 
I do not include in the application of the remark, that 
portion of mankind who have never had the gospel 
preached to them, or had no opportunity to become prop- 
erly acquainted with its claims. Nor those who by cir- 
cumstances, out of their own control, have been hindered 
from justly appreciating those claims. There are some 
doubtless to whom the gospel has been presented in a 
form so disfigured, that its truth and excellence were no 
Wnger discernible, and who therefore ^ejected it as un- 
worthy their credence. And there are others probably, 
whose minds have early acquired such habits of thought, 
as seem to have rendered them incapable of rightly judg- 
ing of the christian evfdences. So far as the habits of 
thought were the result of their own negligence, or the 
indulgence of any propensity of the intellect or the 
heart, known to be injurious — the unbelief which grew 
out of them must be regarded as criminal. But if a per- 
verse education, or any such external bias as could not 
be averted or controlled by the individual himself, have 
produced a mental peculiarity, he is sd far blameless, and 
may claim our pity, but deserves not our abhorrence. 
Our religion carries in its own merciful bosom a provision 
for such unhappy cases. And neither God nor our Sa- 
. yiour demand that we should denounce as a castaway 
one, who from such causes, has failed of obtaining like 
precious faith with ourselves. But these cases are few, 
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and to the rest of mankind the words of Jesus apply in 
all their force, — ** he that believeth on rae hath everlasting 
life. He that rejecteth me and receiveth not my -words 
hath one that judgeth him ; the word that I have spoken, 
the same shall judge him at the last day." 



A SMALL RELIC OF MELANCTHON. 

[Translated from the Theologische Studien, &c.] 

Every theological fragment, however small, is interest- 
ing, of a man like Melancthon. A great mind is visible 
even in trifles, and in any case affection knows how to 
appreciate what comesJrom such a being. The few and, 
as far as my knowledge goes, unpublished lines, of Me- 
lancthon which I shall communicate, are a token of affec- 
tion ; he wrote them in the beginning of the Bible of a 
friend (at least of one whom he had befriended) in order 
to record in his memory, by a short thesis, the sum of the 
christian belief. They are in an edition of the Bible of 
the year 1534, in folio, illuminated with very beautiful 
wood-cuts, which is now in the public library at Hamburg. 
From the date, 1552, affixed to this short confession and 
word of consolation, it follows that it was penned by Me- 
lancthon at an important period. About that time, the 
Augsburg and Leipzig Interim had only just begun to 
exhibit their injurious results. Melancthon was violently 
attacked by Flacius, and suspected by the stern Lutherans; 
the council of Trent was again opened, and was to be set 
in order by the Protestants. With this view, Melancthon 
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had composed the Confessio SaxoDica, (Repetitio Conf. 
Aug.) and set out with two Saxon theologians towards 
Trent* On the 22d of January, 1552^ they arrived at 
Nuremburg, where they remained openly, in obedience 
to the command of Maurice. All negotiations were now 
broken off by the daring enterprise of the youthful hero 
of Protestantism, against the Emperor in the spring of 
1552. In the succeeding August, the treaty of Passau 
followed. At the period of these great occurrences, the 
following was written by Melancthon : the exact point of 
time is not decidedly given. The little piece has a par- 
ticular interest, inasmuch as it is written in German, 
though not in the powerful language of a Luther. On 
this account I give it exactly in its antique form. 

'^ Jesus Christ, the Son of God, says, in the 14th chap> 
ter of John, 

'^ ' If a man love me, he will keep my words : and my 
Father will love him, and we will come unto him, and 
make our abode with him.' 

" This saying should be well known unto all men, and 
often examined, since therein are contained pure doctrine 
and the highest consolation. 

" First, as to doctrine — we are taught which is the true 
church of God, and where it is ; for it testifieth that the 
true church of God is that visible assembling which 
preaches the true doctrines of the gospel — learns, receives, 
and, receiving, acknowledges them.* In this visible as- 
sembling thou shalt be incorporated, and know that thyself 
art also a member of the true church, if thou hear the 
pure doctrine of the gospel, learn, receive with belief, and 

* Treaty of Augsburg. Conf., Art. 7. 
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hare commenced obedience, and shalt know that the 
command of God is, that thou shouldest seek this right 
church, and hold to the preaching of it, with right belief, 
invocation, knowledge, and love, as the 26th Psalm says, 
* One thing have I desired of the Lord, that I will seek 
after : that I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the 
days of my life.' 

*^ Thou may est remark here, too, the loftiest promises 
and the most gracious consolation, and believingly confess, 
the Father loveth thee on account of the Son, forgiveth 
thee thy sins, receiveth thee into his grace in this life, 
albeit we are yet weak and unclean ; and if thou believe 
this, and trust in Jesus Christ, the Mediator between God 
and man, so art thou the habitation of God, and the. ever- 
lasting Father and the Son work in thee through the 
gospel, and holy spirit of new light and of new obedience ; 
and may God hear and protect thee in this life, and soften 
to thee its great misery; and then, when God becomes 
all in all, thou wilt clearly know him ; so will he give 
thee, in the heavenly church of eternal life, his light, 
wisdom, and justice, and joy. Observe bow great a good 
it is to be the habitation of God, and that he will obtain 
such things, through this belief, who trusts in Jesus Christ, 
the Mediator between God and man. 1552. 

** Phillippus Mklancthon." 
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THE PILGRIMS. 

[By the Aathor of " Moral Pieees in Proie and Yene.^'] 

How slow yon tiny vessel ploughs the main I — 
Amid the the heavy billows now she seems 
A toiling atom, — then from wave to wave 
Leaps madly, by the tempest lash'd, — or reels 
Half wreck'd, through gulfs profound. 

— Moons wax and wane. 
But still that lonely traveller treads the deep. — 
•^I see an ice-bound coast toward which she steers 
With such a tardy movement, that it seems 
Stem Winter's hand hath turned her keel to stone. 
And seal'd his victory on her slippery shrouds. — 
— ^They land ! — They land ! — not like the Genoese 
With glittering sword and gaudy train, and eye 
Kindling with golden fancies. — Forth they come 
From their long prison, — hardy forms that brave 
The world's unkindness,— men of hoary hair. 
And virgins of firm heart, and matrons grave 
Who hush the wailing infant with & glance. — 
Bleak Nature's desolation wraps them round. 
Eternal forests, and unyielding earth. 
And savage men, who through the thickets peer 
With vengeful arrow. — What could lure their steps 
To this drear desert ? — Ask of him who left 
His father's home to roam through Haran's wilds, 
Distrusting not the guide who call'd him forth. 
Nor doubting, though a stranger, that his seed 
Should be as ocean's sands. — 

— But yon lone bark 
Hath spread her parting sail. — 

They crowd the strand, 
Those few, lone pilgrims. Can ye scan the wo 
That wrings their bosoms, as the last, frail link 
Binding to man, and habitable earth. 
Is seyer'd ?— Can ye tell what pangs were there. 
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What keen regrets, what sickness of the heart. 
What yearnings o'er their forfeit land of birth. 
Their distant dear ones ? — 

Long, with straining eye. 
They watch the lessening speck.— Heard ye no shriek 
Of anguish, when that bitter loneliness 
Sank down into their bosoms ?— No ! they turn 
Back to their drearjr, faraish'd huts, and pray !— 
Pray,— and the ills that haunt this transient life 
Fade into air. — Up in each girded breast 
There sprang a rooted and mysterious strength,— 
A loftiness, — to face a world in arms, — 
To strip the pomp from sceptres, — and to lay 
Upon the sacred altar, the warm blood 
Of slain affections, when they rise between 
The soul and God. — 

— And can ye deem it strange 
That from their planting such a branch should bloom 
As nations envy ? — Would a germ embalm'd 
With prayer's pure tear-drops, stiike no deeper root 
Than that which mad ambition's hand doth strow 
Upon the winds, to reap the winds again ? 
Hid by its vale of waters from the hand 
Of greedy Europe, their bold vine spread forth 
In giant strength. — 

— Its early clusters crush'd 
In England wine-press, gave the tyrant host 

N A draught of deadly wine. Oh ! ye who boast 

In your free veins the blood of sires like these* 
Lose not their lineaments. — Should Mammon clkig 
Too close around your heart, — or wealth beget 
That bloated luxury which eats the core 
From manly virtue, — or the tempting world 
Make faint the christian purpose in your soul. 
Turn ye to Plymouth's beach, — and on that rock 
Kneel in their foot-prints, and renew the vow 
They breathed to God. 
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ON THE PROGRESS OP RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AS ADAPTED 
TO THE PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. 

If any one should cast his eye to the running title of 
the first part of this Essay, and hesitate about its meaning 
or its truth, I might say that I do consider it in fact as 
describing the natural order, by which our affections orig- 
inally rise to piety. The child loves his parent before he 
can lore his Maker^ and that filial affection is the very 
step by virhich he should be taught to rise to the higher 
affections. But the object I have in view is different, as I 
shall now proceed to state. 

I am about to inquire whether there does not need to 
be a decided adjrance in the notions of religious attain- 
ment that prevails among Christians. And not to leave 
this to be an indefinite question, I will still further state 
the specific object of the inquiry to be, — whether, in our 
system of moral instruction, there ought not to he added to 
virtue more of devotion ; whether the sentiments which 
we cherish towards God should not be elevated to a higher 
plan, and brought into a more habitual exercise than it is 
commonly thought they ought to be ; whether this part 
of religion does not need to be taught and urged with 
more earnestness than it has been. 
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But I will attempt, by a slight preliminary survey of the 
£rround, more fully to explain what is proposed in this 
question. We are all accustomed to admit that there has 
been a progress in God's revelations to the world, that the 
successive dbpensations of religion which he has appoint- 
ed have been accommodated to the unfolding capacities 
of men, that new aspects of religion have been presented 
as men needed, or could bear them. It has required one 
kind of religious instruction, for a barbarous people, and 
another, for a polished society. The acute and intelli- 
gent Greeks and Romans could not receive the cumber- 
some and minute ceremonies of the Jewish ritual ; «till 
less could we. How different was the tone of instruction 
in that an ancient age, from what it now is ! — with how 
different a voice did their prophets commonly speak, from 
that of the great prophet of the new dispensation ! It 
may have seemed surprising to us, that such continual 
stress could have been laid by the Jewish teachers upon a 
set of mere forms and institutions ; that the burden of 
precepts, and expostulations, and threatenings, and prom- 
ises should have rested so much upon matters of outward 
sacrifice and observance, which did not strictly or neces- 
sarily make their votaries any better or worse. Yet this 
was suited to the circumstances, to the age, and to the 
men. Jesus, the leader and Lord of a new dispensation, 
adopted a kind of instruction more pure, spiritual and 
practical, and equally suited to the wants of men in his 
time. He laboured to reform a corrupt state of moral 
sentiment and moral conduct. • At the same time, he 
brought into view with more frequency and distinctness, 
the spiritual relations and intrinsic interests which bind 
men to their Maker. He brought more distinctly into 
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▼iew, God as our heavenly Father, and invited us as his 
children, to a more free, unincumbered, habitual, and 
happy communion with him. 

Now it appears to me that the moral part of his instruc- 
tions, has had its accomplishment to a much greater ex- 
tent, than the devotional. There has been an immense 
progress of moral sentiment since that period. The views 
of what is called common virtue, of moral qualities and 
actions, of industry, and good will, and charity to the 
poor, and self-denials and true goodness, have become, 
and are daily becoming more pure, intellectual, and ex- 
alted. But, I question whether there has been the same 
progress of devotional sentiment. And I desire the read- 
er's particular attention to the remark, — ^that while from 
growing knowledge, culture, and refinement the commu- 
nity less and less needs to be urged on the grosser and 
more palpable roadters of moral sentiment, it does from 
the very same causes, more and more need to be directed 
to»the influences and supports of devotion. In other 
words, and to make the case an individual one, a man of 
very strong intellectual habits, of much thought and lite- 
rary taste, is less liable for those reasons, to fall into vice, 
into vicious and low sentiments, but he does so much the 
more need the refuge and reliance of a devout commu- 
nion with Grod. This is taking an extreme case, I am 
aware. But in proportion as the community, or any con- 
siderable body of it, approaches towards this state of mind, 
in proportion as it b more cultivated, as there is more 
reading, more leisure, more freedom from the necessity of 
instant toil, is there more need of directing the general 
mind for interest, and support, and consolation, to the 
habitual thoughts of God, to a devout living in communion 
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with hiiD, and to the glories of immortality. And not 
for support only^ but for safeguard too — for to me it is ap- 
parent that the more, and the more freely men are lead to 
speculate on moral subjects, the more they discriminate, 
the more they perceive the insufficient grounds, on which 
in the general mind^ not a few, even of good moral prin- 
ciples rest ; the more they detect the vague, unsatisfactory 
and superstitious notions that prevail, the more do they 
need the safeguard of a high religions sensibility ; the 
more do they need exalted and devout thoughts of God's 
constant presence and inspection. 

Let us again turn back for a moment to the history and 
progress of religion. The Judaism of Christianity, if I 
may speak so— the Xf\gn of forms, and ceremonies, and 
institutions, was in the hierarchy of the Romish Church. 
Under its full power, the religious mind was chiefly occa- 
pied with outward observances. At the Reformation it 
took a new direction. But after some ebullitions of zeal 
for freedom and thought, the rights of conscience, and 
the sufficiency of the scriptures, religion showed itself to 
have advanced but a single step, and leaving its engrossing 
concern about forms, to have settfed down into a para- 
mount attachment to doctrines. Then came speculations, 
scholastic arguments, metaphysics, and the modes of re- 
ligious teaching. Religion was set forth too prominently 
in the form of a right faith, a belief in a certain system 
of doctrine ; and that, too, in many of its parts a system 
very complicated and abstruse ; or, at most, religion con- 
sisted in an accordance ef the affections with this system. 
This speculative sort of religion, this religion of frames 
and exercises which were required to be conformed to a 
certain system of abstract speculation, removed the sub« 
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ject, of course, from the cognizance of common sense, 
and of the ordinary moral sentiments of men, and opened 
the way for the unbounded influence of imagination, ex- 
citement, fanaticism, spiritual pride, and dogmatical as- 
surance. 

It was certainly an advance from these notions of re- 
ligion, to represent it as consisting very much in kind and 
good affections, in being upright and obliging, in being 
modest, and humble, and forbearing, in governing our 
tempers and regulating our lives. And so it does, and 
ever must, consist very much in these things. But I mean 
to say that it was right to lay a peculiar stress upon these 
virtues of society and of daily life ; and has been done, 
though not, indeed, to the exclusion of piety. Men have 
been instructed that they should be good, and upright 
(torn a sense of God's authority, that they should estab- 
lish and strengthen all their virtues in the love of God. 
Bat here is one of the distinctions on which the inquiry 
of this discourse is founded. Has not piety — has not de- 
votion, been commonly represented as auxiliary to virtue, 
rather than virtue pointed out as the path to devotion ? 
Doubtless devotion t5 auxiliary to virtue — is its safeguard ; 
but when a man has attained this kind of character, when 
he has become a Christian in this sense — when he has 
learnt to be just, benevolent, and pure, because he fears 
and loves his Maker, may he not be told that these at- 
tainments should, in their turn, exert an influence upon 
his piety, that his virtue should lead him to devotion, that 
this is one of the uses of virtue, and that every step in 
it should be improved as a means of raising himself to a 
higher and nearer communion with God ? Is it not some- 
thing quite beyond the common estimate of christian cha- 
5* 
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racter^ to say that every man ought, directly and inten- 
tionally to find much, very much, of his happiness and 
peace of mind in the habitual thoughts of God 1 Does 
not the eager pursuit of every outward good — does not 
the worldliness of the world show that very few have 
attained to this abiding happiness, have found this tran- 
quil rest in God ? I will not say, that those who fail of 
this are no Christians, but I ask if they might not be much 
more exalted and happy Christians ? I ask if they have 
not far to advance in devotion in order to come to the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ 1 I ask 
any one to observe his habital communion with the Father, 
his nearness to God, his familiar, and almost constant 
thoughts of God, and to inquire if Christians have not 
much to do in order to attain the mind that was in Christ ? 
To a rude and ignorant community, it might be enough 
to propose mere virtue, with the sanction of God's author- 
ity, in other words, to propose religious virtue, including 
of course, prayer, and the love of God among the duties 
of life, but ^re there not circumstances at the present day, 
which justify and require an advance beyond all this ? Is 
it not time to direct the general mind, or, at least, many 
minds among us, more not merely to the duties, but to 
the great and ultimate object of religion — the knowledge 
of God, and the everlasting life in his favor and fellow- 
ship ? 

I think, and shall attempt to show that there are such 
circumstances, and then, shall urge one or two general 
observations from the ultimate design and future destiny 
of the mind, to the same purpose. 

Let it not be supposed that I am contending for what 
is universally admitted and acted upon. Men do not com- 
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tnonly feel that God is to be loved ia such a measure and 
manner as to make the love of him the great object, 
charm, and blessing of existence. If a man has only 
this, if he is without property and without friends, if he 
is poor, and unprovided for, and neglected, he is pro- 
nounced at once, and of course, to be a very forlorn and 
miserable being. He may have the religion and the joy 
of Heaven in him, he may have a God to resort to, and 
the love of God to be his comfort, but this scarcely comes 
into account as affecting the estimate of his condition. 
And although we all habitually admit, when it is proposed 
to us as a matter of religious instruction, that God is the 
supreme object, yet how few of us actually make him the 
supreme object ! How few even of those who are called 
Christians, enter upon every day with the distinct feeling, 
with the settled persuasion, that to behold the glory of God, 
and to mingle the reverential and grateful thoughts of him 
with all we do— to love him and to live to him, is the 
most reasonable and happy of all the aims and pursuits of 
life. And if we have failed of this devout communion 
with God in the busy cares of the day, few of us feel as 
if we had incurred any lamentable forfeiture — had met 
with any signal and disheartening loss ; that is to say, a 
truly devout life is not our main concern. 

1. Now I maintain, in the first place, that there is much 
in the state of the general mind that requires this. With 
the increase of knowledge, growing habits of reading and 
reflection, the excitements of curiosity, and the culture 
of imagination, there is a craving of the mind after ob- 
jects greater and more interesting than it before needed. 
More is required to satisfy it. Its wants are more com- 
pletely developed. Take, for example, the case of an ia- 
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dividual. His mind, if it is passing throagh any course 
of improvement, is no longer easy in a sloth and stupifac- 
tion of its powers — is no longer content with outward 
things — is no longer content with mere gains, or the show 
of goodly estates, or the decoration of a fine dwelling or 
establishment, or with feasting, or any objects that address 
the senses ; — but such a mind has intellectual wants ; it 
is making excursions into the regions of thought ; it is 
lifting itself up, not to the worldly, but to the spiritual and 
the great inquiry, ' Who will show me any good V and it 
needs to be directed to God as its refuge, and strength, 
and portion forever. 

Again ; its sensibility is more acute. The improved 
mind is more alive to affliction, to bereavement, to social 
trials, to intellectual sufferings. The educated, the culti- 
vated mind is more liable to morbid excesses of feeling ; 
especially to those of the quiet, unostentatious kind, — ^to 
excessive delicacy, sensitiveness, and melancholy. How 
much, therefore, does it need, the calmness, sel^posses- 
sion, and cheerfulness that are to be found only in God's 
presence, protection, favor, and loving kindness ! How 
much does it need the increased support of devotion, the 
power of religious consolation and hope ! 

Once more ; in the circumstances of an improving and 
flourishing community, leisure imposes a strong necessity 
for the resources of devotion. Leisure enhances both of 
the claims upon piety already mentioned. It increases 
the sense of mental wants, and it affords opportunity for 
the indulgence of sensibility and, (if that is the mind's 
propensity,) of grief and melancholy. Besides, leisure 
has dangefs of it3 own. Connected as it usually is with 
the possession of property, and harrassed as it is apt to bo 
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with ennui, it imparts to the passions the double stimulus 
of means and inducement. It invites its votary to indul- 
gence by the facility.- with which it may be procured, and 
it impeJs him, by the weariness he feels of himself and of 
the objects around him. Thus it is that leisure is the 
chosen ground for the assaults of temptation ; and has 
peculiar need of the objects, tlie interests, the safeguards 
of piety. It needs religion, not only as a guide, but as an 
object, as a source of happiness, as something on which 
the mind can lean with the reliance of an absolute and 
confiding trust. 

It might be safely predicted, that the nobility of any 
land, or what amounts to the same thing, the aristocracy 
of wealth in any country, would never preserve its virtue, 
unless it were thoroughly embued with the spirit of reli- 
gion, with the fear and love of God. For the fear of man 
is in a measure removed, the necessity of toil is abrogat- 
ed, the safeguards of mediocrity are all broken down, and 
if a sense of a higher than any earthly power does not 
interpose for them, and on active interest in higher ob- 
jects and the security, not of better circumstances but of 
loftier principles, does not guard them, there is nothing 
to save them from the curse of unbridled desires and un- 
bounded indulgences. Let the state of the privileged classes 
in every country — let the tendencies of opulence in our 
own, bear me witness ! 

I would not have it supposed that I am stating peculiar 
and rare cases, though my remarks undoubtedly may apply 
to some more strongly than to others. But f say that the 
civilized mind has greater need of the supports of piety, 
than the rude mind ; and that in proportion as a people 
is civilized — in proportion as reading, knowledge, and re« 
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flection prevail, the miad needs higher resources than the 
world has to offer. And I see some proof of this in the 
sort of readings for instance, that is apt to prevail. If 
you go to the Libraries that are most used — used five fold 
more than any other — the Circulating Libraries of our 
cities and villages, you will find them to consist almost 
entirely of works of fiction. It is much to be regretted 
indeed, that books of sound knowledge, that valuable re- 
views and periodical publications cannot fill up, at least, 
a part of those shelves on which such continual demands 
are made. But they do not. Nothing but fictions, nov- 
els, romances, will do. Men want to be excited. They 
want to be transported from what they are too apt to con- 
sider the dull realities of this world, to an ideal world, to 
some brighter or some darker region, to some world of 
deeper excitement. They want, indeed — and the more 
their minds are advanced from the condition of rude ig- 
norance and engrossing toil, the more they will want — 
religion, the contemplations of God, the resources of piety, 
the silent ofierings of prayer, to support, to supply, to 
satisfy them. 

We have need, then, to say to the opulent, to the un- 
occupied, to the intellectual and literary, to the reading, 
the intelligent, the educated and improved in mind of 
every grade — * Be not only virtuous and amiable, but be 
devout ; by as much as you have leisure, whether more 
or less, seek for God, to fill the void which vanity or ennui 
or chafed and raging passions will otherwise fill ; by as 
much as you have an improved understanding, whether in 
a higher or lower degree, let that understanding ascend to 
God with its homage. It is his workmanship, it is his in- 
spiration ; He is the centre of all inspiration ; his glory 
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is the end of all that man can know, and love, and admire. 
Let the great, and elevating, and blessed thoughts of God 
visit your retirement — ^let them mingle often with your 
business. Let the aspirations of gratitude go up from 
all your pursuits, from your reading, from your leisurely 
walks, from your social interviews and pleasures. You 
have learnt, perhaps, to be kind, and generous, and forbear- 
ing — ^you have learnt to admire the excellence of your 
fellow-beings, to love the worthy and the good ; let these 
affections be biit ^eps to higher attainments and joys — 
let the excellence of the creature lead you to the ineffable 
glory of the Creator. If the love of man yields slich hap- 
piness, what will not the love of God impart ? Assuredly, 
it can impart enough to fill every vacant, to satisfy every 
craving mind, to exalt, to absorb, all intelligence, all 
thought, all will and wish, all passion and imagination, and 
every high and glorious faculty of our nature.' 

2. And this, as I proposed further to observe, is the 
grand and ultimate design of our rational existence. The 
soul of man was mSde for this exercise and expansion, 
and for nothing less. Can you suppose, that the mind, 
with all its capacities, was formed merely to be employed 
Upon this outward world, to be engaged in its business, 
its toil and care, to manufacture its materials into the means 
of comfort or convenience, to fashion them into the curi- 
osities of art, or to build them into structures of architectu« 
ral magnificence 1 Can you believe that the mind was 
formed forever to study, and study outward things, cither 
with the eye of covetousness, or with the eye of taste, or 
with the eye of philosophy ? Is matter, with its posses- 
sions and vicissitudes, with its dimensions and laws, the 
very object and scope of the human soul ? Is this the 
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ultimate point, and is religion introduced, tnerely to grace 
the scene ? or to preserve the order and security of life ? 
Surely every man who is conscious that he has a soul 
will answer, no. It is true, indeed, that we must be oc- 
cupied, in a measure, with earthly cares ; but there is a 
higher destination for us. Else, wherefore, of all things 
upon earth, is the mind made in the image of God t Where- 
fore has it this preeminence, that it is of all things upon 
earth, capable of beholding his glory — that it craves an ob- 
ject as vast as his glory ? If the understanding of a beast 
were at once exalted to comprehend your rational nature, 
to interpret and enter into your thoughts and affections, 
could there be a doubt, that this would be his great end, 
excellence, and dignity 1 And shall we who are exalted 
to the heavenly capacity of knowing God and communing 
with him, doubt that it is for this chiefly that we were 
made ? Shall we doubt whether infinitely the most glo- 
rious object in the universe was designed to appear such, 
and to be such to our minds ? No ; it were un worthiness, 
it were infamy to doubt. God is the^reat object for mind, 
wherever, whatever it is, huqpan or angelic, in whatever 
sphere of light, in whatever world, of imperfect, of infant 
.being. To us, among his creatures, it is given, and it is 
given as the grandest of all distinctions, to know God, 
and to rejoice in him. To us, it is given as the noblest of 
all capacities, that we can love him, that we can praise 
him, that we can taste an unutterable peace and satisfac- 
tion in communing with him, that we can learn, and 
search, and, in the knowledge of him, grow, continually 
and forever.. And if we can do this, and care not to do 
it — if we can attain to this knowledge and experience, 
and willingly let the opportunities of it pass unimproved, 
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we cast away the very birthright of a rational existence^ 
we renounce the most glorious hope of a religious nature 
— ^we are not worthy to be men. 

Let it be ever so true^ then, that it is difficult to bring 
the thoughts of God familiarly into all the business of life, 
yet if this is the great end of our being, shall we not 
strive for it ? Shall it not be included among the objects 
of life, as much as any acquisition, any advancement, 
any care whatever t Nay, shall it not be felt to be more 
important than all other objects combined ? Why, can 
we not set out in life ; why can we not, now, if never be- 
fore, enter into life, with the great conviction, that nothing 
is so desirable to us, as to know, to love, to resemble, to 
please God ? Why can we not act on this conviction ? 
Why can it not give calmness to our pursuits, temperance 
to our pleasures, patience in disappointments, and forti- 
tude in affliction ? Why can we not feel that though all 
things change, and all things pass away, yet our treasure 
is safe ? Shall we indolently and ignobly say, that it is 
difficult ? Is this the way, in which we treat other great 
interests ? Is this our enterprise ? Is this our energy 
and perseverance 1 Half of the zeal with which we pur- 
sue a transitory fortune or the empty shadow of fame, 
would make us devout ? Half of the enthusiasm of the 
learned and literary, half of the anxiety of the speculat- 
ing, half of the eagerness of the voluptuous would make 
them more pious, more holy, more familiar with the con- 
templation of God, than the most devout now are. Let 
us hear no more of the obstacles to devotion, till it is 
found that there are no obstacles to business, to study, 
and to pleasure even. How shall it be, that every thing 
in life can arouse, can animate and inspire us, but that 
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thing for which chiefly life ia given to us, and lengthened 
out, and made the avenue to a life that is everlasting. 

3. Yet a little while too, and everything which we 
seek from the world shall pass away from our eyes forever. 
Snrely the great object of a rational nature, of the in* 
tellectual mind cannot be thus transient. It mast be 
something spiritual; i{ must be something immortal, it 
must be found not in the phantom of a day ; but in the 
Being of eternity ; — in him whose eternal existence is 
the only pledge that other things shall exist forever; 
whose intelligence shall be the fountain of knowledge, 
whose power shall be the source of more magnificent and 
beautiful works, whose glory shall be the theme of admi- 
ration and the spring of joy, world without end. 

Now while it is given us to prepare for such a glorious 
destination— now while the theatre for our discipline ia 
spread for us — ^now while the struggle with flesh and sin 
and temptation is going forward ; let us not be slothful in 
the work of the Lord — let us not be unfaithful to the 
great and spiritual hope of our being^et us cheer our-* 
selves in the earnest toil, and watchfulness, and faith, by 
the hope of that glory which shall be revealed— ^let us 
awake to the solemn intimations of the spirit within us—* 
Oh ! let us awake to the grandeur of the soul, to the vis^ 
ion of God, and to the promises of immortality. 

D. 
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May we not perceire in society the constant operation 
of this idea,-*— that a great and unconditional allowance 
will be made for native, human weakness ? Is not the 
self*complaceucy with which men can go on in what they 
know to be a sinful and unworthy course, to be traced to 
this loose and pernicious maxim, — that a just God will re- 
quire but little of such frail, imbecile creatures a^ men 
are ? How else, are we to account for such strange mix- 
tures of good and bad qualities, as are frequently seen in 
the same character, — a humbling sense of sin, with no en- 
deavours to escape from it, — a conscientious performance 
of duties that are easy, with an unconcerned neglect of 
those that are difficult, — a pious acknowledgement of the 
benevolence, kindness, and mercy of God, with no alarm* 
ing apprehensions from his justice 1 

Laxity of principle on this subject is so common and so 
natural, that I fear but few of us can claim to have escaped 
it, if we are not even now under its influence. How 
many ef us have never reasoned with ourselves in some 
such way as this 7 — '* It is true, on looking into my cha- 
racter, I find great defects ; it must be acknowledged, I 
cannot pretend to anything like a uniform practice of 
self-denial and self-control. But what can I do 7 My 
passions are strong. In moments of temptation I seem to 
have no power over them. What then can I do 7 I re- 
proach myself; I am ashamed and humbled. If this is 
repentance, I repent, and bitterly too. . But I should only 
deceive myself, if I were to think I should not yield to 
the next temptation. I shall yield to it ; and I know not 
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what is to be the end of such a, course. I apologise not for 
vice and impurity— God forbid ; — but in my moments of 
reflection, I loathe and detest them. Why cannot I feel 
so all the time ? Alas, my nature, my better part is 
weak ; — passion, appetite, and sin are strong. But I can- 
not blame myself for that. I did not create myself, nor 
place around me such debasing influences. My Maker is 
a just Being. Will he then expect more of me than he 
has given me power to perform ? Besides, he is called a 
mer^ful Being, and a compassionate Being. He is said 
to ' remember our frame and to consider that we are but 
dust.' From such a Being as this we certainly have reason 
to hq)e, that great allowances will be made for the weak- 
ness of our nature, and the strength of our passions. 
Indeed, if he were only a just Being, we might beheve 
so. If therefore I can keep along the path of life without 
any flagrant violations of God's law, any wilful transgres- 
sions ; — if I never court temptation, and only yield to it 
when I cannot resist it, I may hope a merciful God will 
forgive my deficiences, and receive me to his favour." 

Some such reasoning as this is, I fear, very common, 
as it certainly is very dangerous. It is too plausible^ too 
much resembling the truth not to be common ; — ^too ac- 
commodating and too loose, not to be dangerous. There 
is indeed but one mistake in it ; but that one runs through 
the whole of it and annuls it all. There is no religion in 
it ; — that is, there is no devout, prayerful reference to God 
in it ; — no appearance of a soul rising habitually to God 
in ardent supplication for that strength of which it is so 
destitute, and without which it can never attain to self- 
conquest, or obtain that peace and hope in God and Christ 
which are the greatest of all blessings. 
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We said, there is bat one mistake in this reasoning. It 
is all true, which he who argues thus says in palliation of 
his deficiencies, atid as a ground of hope. It is true that his 
nature is feeble, — that his passions are strong, — ^that he 
did not create himself,— ^and that not only the mercy and 
compassion of God, but his justice, may fiirnish reasons 
for hope to those whose consciences, though they charge 
them with defects, yet testify that they have done all in 
their power to acquire a character which shall qualify them 
for heaven. AH this, I say, is true, and furnishes just 
ground for hope to those who have thus done all in their 
power. . But, here is the mistake in his calculation, which 
he entirely orerlooks, but which amounts to such an 
alarming difference in the result. " Those who have 
done all in their power !'' Is he one of them t Has he 
sought, by anxious, unceasing prayer, to obtain from God 
that strength, that spiritual energy, that elevation of soul, 
which would enable him to rise superior to the indulgences 
of unhallowed passion, and the poor gratifications of a 
licentious world ? A confirmed spirit of prayer would 
strip such things of their false colours, — would enable 
him to l«x>k upon them without wishing for them, — would 
exhibit them to him as they really are, unworthy of him, — 
unworthy of his hopes, — ^unworthy of his spiritual nature. 
But has he sought to obtain that spirit of prayer ? Has 
he, by unwearied solicitation to his heavenly Father, 
shown himself anxious for the blessings which come with 
a derotional frame of mind, — the resolution, the energy 
to conquer a sensual and worldly disposition in his heart? 
Has he not, on the contrary, sought to make the weakness 
of his nature a refuge from exertion and responsibility ? 
Has not the grace of God been as attainable by him as 
6* 
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by an J one else ? And, has he sought to obtain it ? Has 
he not, on the contrary, undertaken to do without it^ and 
to justify himself in the neglect of it ? This was his 
grand mistake. He counted not the aids of the blessed 
Spirit among his resources. He trusted that God would 
not demand anything of him which he had not given him 
natural ability to do ; what therefore he found to be be- 
yond that ability, he made no attempts to reach, — regard- 
ing it as something unattainable and unrequired. 

I say again, — and I would say it with solemnity, — this 
is a dangerous error for us to fall into. If any doctrines 
of religion are more important or more practical than the 
rest ; — ^if any are more close than the rest connected with 
our duties, our hopes and our preparation for eternity, it 
must be those which announce to us these three great 
facts ; First, our heavenly Father's readiness to grant to 
our earnest prayers the gracious influences of his spirit, — 
second, our urgent need of those influences, — and last, the 
enlarged accountability, which their being within our 
reach, brings upon us. These are not mere speculative 
notions,. about which it is of little importance what conclu- 
sions we may adopt. They are great, practical principles, 
bearing directly upon the part we have to act as men and 
as Christians. Their truth or falsehood affects our whole 
estimate of religion. Our belief, or rejection of them, 
must, in the end, make an incalculable difference in our 
characters. If they are received as true, and obligatory 
on us as rules of conduct, they indeed give us much to 
do ; they make great requirements ; — they present ardu- 
ous duties and anxious trials ; — but they assure us that 
prayer shall obtain more than sufficient strength to meet 
them. They place the standard of duty high ; difficulties 
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Stand in the way ; enemies within and without obstruct 
our advancement in holiness ; — but these \iews of reli- 
gion assure us that the whole armour of God is within the 
reach of our prayers. They send a heavenly strength 
and vigour throughout our poor, feeble natures, and qual- 
ify us to meet and surmount every obstacle. But, if we 
fall into the error of rejecting these doctrines as visionary 
and enthusiastic, to me we seem to paralyse our religion. 
It will, after this, impart no divine energy to our charac- 
ters ; it has none to bestow ; we have taken away its 
life ; — the sou! is gone. We may retain the form ; but 
it will be a lifeless form ; and even that will probably not 
long continue with us. 

We cannot close our remarks on this subject without 
earnestly reminding every reader, that prayer, — anxious, 
constant prayer, is indispensable to us as weak beings ; — 
beings engaged in a contest to which, in themselves, they 
are unequal. Prayer is the appointed strengthener of our 
natural feebleness ; by it our heavenly Father designed 
we should obtain power to come off conquerors through 
our whole spiritual warfare ; consequently we stand so- 
lemnly responsible, not only for what we are able to do by 
ourselves, — but also for what we may achieve by the help 
of God ; and, so long as we fail of effecting what prayer 
would enable us to accomplish, we cannot console our- 
selves with the reflection that we have done all we could. 

W. F. R. 
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HYMN. 

" God is our refuge and strength." 

Fatheb ! to thee I breathe my prayer ! 
Father ! on thee I cast my care ! 
Strength of the weak ! where but to thee, 
Frail, tempted, trembling, can I f!ee ! 

save thy chUd ! the trying hour 
Draws near, in all its fearful power — 
Snares are around me, clouds above, 
Save or I perish, God of Love, 

Yes, thou wilt save ! on thee alooe 

1 lean, thine arm is round me thrown, 
A gleam of Heaven's own blessed light, 
Is dawning on my spirit's night. 

I cannot doubt, I cannot fear — 

For O, my Father ! thou art near — 

Confidingly I look to thee— 

Thou ! thoii I wilt give the victory. A. 



THE CUP OP SALVATICTN. 

ChrisHatu The union of divine grace and human 
ENDEATODR — this is the doctrine, my young friend, which 
you request ine to illustrate. To the accomplishment of 
any undertaking perhaps nothing is more conducive, than 
a clear perception of what is to be done, and a knowl- 
edge of our means of performance. For a dependent 
being, who is destined to live forever — who is to experi- 
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ence the same immortality as his Maker*— there is nothing 
mpre. important conceivable^ than saltation in heaven. 
What shall a man give in exchange for his soul ? Com* 
pared with this spiritual principle, the material globe itself, 
the glorioas abo^P of immortal minds and the footstool of 
God, dwindles into insignificance : — even the universe 
becomes an assemblage of luminous motes, floating in in- 
finite space. 

Disciple. If such be the value of salvation, allow me 
to inquire, ''where in the name of this spiritual principle, 
this breath of the Eternal, can it be found? and how may 
I secure its attainment?" ^ 

Christian. Attend ; listen to a simple developement of 
fact, though a figurative representation, and I will inform 
you. 

It is the* season of summer. We stand here upon the 
border of the ocean at sunrise. Looking toward the 
east, you have full in view the expanse of waves, the 
moving picture of a fieet, the vast awning or curtain of 
heaven outspread above them, and beyond all the disk of 
the sun coming up in glory. 

Disciple. I feel on my heart the grandeur and sublimity 
of the prospect; I acknowledge them to be worthy of 
creative power and wisdom. 

Christian, But let the eye of your mind extend farther; 
something more remains to be seen and enjoyed. Ad- 
vance beyond the horizon, even to the very centre of the 
sea. There, looming high above the waters, you discov- 
er a world by itself — a green and beautiful island. 

Two thousand years ago, this island was a secret re- 
gion. A cloudy pavilion hovered over it, which no hu- 
man eye could penetrate. Mariners, indeed, were known 
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once an age to discern glimpses of it afar off^ caught and 
escaping like a faint meteor or rainbow swayed and blown 
away by the wind. Still it remained nndiscovered^ and 
must have continued forever unknown, had not a messen- 
ger from God, our conductor to salvati^, been commis- 
sioned to unveil its mystery, and make it a haven for 
those who were weary and lost amid the waves. 

Disciple. You awake my curiosity. May I learn some- 
thing more minute of this island paradise? 

Christian. Adjacent to the shore, the land rises abrnpt- 
ly on all sides, exhibiting a wall or barrier of evergreen 
woods; but having surmounted this rampart or woody 
circumference, you perceive extending in remote perspec- 
tive a VALLET, encircled by a chain of lofty ridges, on 
which the sky appears to rest and repose. 

Disciple, Ah ! let me enter that seclosioa of Uie sky. 

Christian. Are you there? Within the bosom of those 
mountain summits, you seem to realize your nearness to 
heaven ; and as you wind round by the left-hand or north- 
ern boundary, led by the flashing light and sweet mur- 
muring of water, you find it gushes up by a rock venera- 
J)le with the moss of ages unknown. Overflowing its 
brim, it forms a stream, which diffusing itself down the 
southern declivity, imparts freshness to the air and ver- 
dure to the earth. A cup of crystal hangs over its brink. 

Disciple. Is it the Cup of Immortality? or does the 
whisper of my heart deceive me ? 

Christian, Draw near and ascertain its peculiar virtue. 
With deep awe you approach the sacred Fountain. Re- 
ceiving the element with thirsty lip, you immediately as- 
sume another nature. With your mortal part, your pains, 
imperfections, infirmities, fears, and solicitudes all consume 
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away like incense, aad the pure fragrance of the soul 
alone remains. This transformation is felt by all, who 
come to the attainment of the mysterious Cup ; but the 
manner in which it is produced, the will of Heaven has 
left unrevealed ; and our faculties can form no conception 
of the miraculous process. Its effect^ however, has been 
revealed. Do you covet this blessed liberation ? Would 
you become a partaker of its glory ? To you — ^to esQty 
righteous person — it will communicate immortal youth, 
enlargement of the powers of the mind, a reunion with 
christian friends and all the children of God who have 
gone before, and a susceptibility of enjoyment that will 
grow more and more exquisite from one period of eternity 
to another. 

To this fountain you are invited to repair ; the Lord of 
the Island invites mankind, nation after nation, and age 
after age, to come and partake. His proclamation is 
made to all : '' Ho ! every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters'." 

Discipk, These circumstances — do they not wear a 
visionary air ? They seem to be of too great promise to 
be true. 

Chnstian. Your caution is prudent. In a matter of 
such moment, you do well to proceed upon rational 
grounds. But if there be anything conclusive in evi- 
dence, rest assured that the testimony, by which you have 
these discoveries confirmed to you, is infallible; God 
himself has set his seal to their truth. 

Disciple, But how shall we pass the interposing ocean? 
and how shall we know the way? 

Christian. You observe that, vessel by the water-side. 
In that same vessel .our great master performed the voy- 
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age, and left on board his perfect instractions — a most 
accurate delineation of the course you are to steer. 

Will you not hasten on board? All things are now 
ready. The ship has sustained no injury in her voyages 
of eighteen hundred years. It is true she has had to 
ride out many tempests, to repulse many foes, and what 
has been even more unwelcome, to sail with the embar- 
rassing appendages of indiscreet friends: still Infinite 
Wisdom, Goodness, and Power forever preside at the 
helm. The crimson flag — it was dipped in the life- 
blood of the Captain of our Salvation ! — but do you not 
see it displayed on high? Yes — his Flag of the Gross 
still waves triumphant; and He, though dead, forever 
lives to advocate the cause of his followers. 

A breeze freshening from the west, like the south wind 
of St Paul, blowing softly from the shore, would persuade 
us to embark. There is no impressment, no irresistible 
compulsion, nothing to affect the freedom of our decis- 
ion. We may either join yonder assembling multitude, 
who are this morning bound for the Island of the Bless- 
ed ; or we may pursue some course of our own, that ap- 
pears more attractive. 

Disciple. But shall we not, with voluntary eagerness, 
seize the proffered opportunity? Since no other name 
under heaven is given among men whereby we can be 
saved, except the name of our Deliverer from Death, shall 
we not secure those Waters of Salvation, which he lost 
his life in disclosing? 

Christian, If we have faith we shall; if we repose 
confidence in his testimony respecting this Valley of Im- 
mortal Life; — if we are not slothful and sluggish, but dis- 
posed to put forth our most powerful exertions in manag- 
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ing the sails, to be vigilant in performing the duties of 
the watch, accurate in taking observations of the heaven- 
ly luminaries, unwearied in keeping a record of our 
course, and active in promoting the bjest success of the 
whole enterprise ; — we shall rush toward the margin of 
the deep; perhaps leap into the waves like ardent Peter; 
spring on board ; raise the canvass ; and firm at our al- 
lotted post, invoking the Grod of winds and waters, shoot 
from the strand and sweep through surf and swell to the 
main ocean, .... while the land every moment lessens 
on our view. 

Disciple, I long to be gone. My soul languishes to 
arrive. 

Christian, Like human life, remember, the passage is 
of uncertain length and variable fortune. With many 
days and nights of pleasant sailing, we must expect ma- 
ny of a discouraging aspect } in these seas it is never 
otherwise. But Hope animates us to persevere; and 
although we may be sometimes involved in gloom — our 
whole head sick and our whole heart faint — ^Faith gives 
us the assurance that over the haven we are striving to 
reach, the sky is forever unstained and salubrious. Day 
succeeds -to night ; night succeeds to day ; and though 
often but slowly, we still keep advancing: — every mo- 
ment brings us nearer the accomplishment of our pur- 
pose. 

After much trial and fatigue, after experiencing many 
storms and calms, contrary winds and tides, perhaps mu- 
tiny on board, and certainly in our own bosoms, — we 
reach the green Island of our hopes. 

Disciple. Now comes the glorious end. The testimo- 
ny proves true ? 

VOL. IV. — NO II. 7 
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Christian. True as the word of God. We exclaim 
within ourselves: "It was no delusion ! It was no ^su- 
perstition of the credulous! What we have so long 
viewed with confiding hope^ pilgrims on earth and yearn- 
ing for the rest of the people of God, we here realize. 
The weary soul, a stranger amid the universe, is at length 
come home to its Father." 

Yes — the Rock of Ages 

Disciple. O! lead me to the Rock that is higher than I. 

Christian, The Rock of Ages, now the mists are roll- 
ed away from its awful brow, seems to welcome our 
approach ; while the valley, the mountains, the heavens 
are looking on, impatient to witness the event. The cup 
OF SALVATION awaits our hand, and the waters rise mant* 
ling to OUT lip. There is enough for us all, and unnum- 
bered myriads more to the end of time ; and its influence 
is mor^ divine, than even our imagination could conceive. 
Before the blessedness it communicates, we perceive all 
the grandeur and glory of the earth jneh away like a 
dream. 

Disciple. O glorious transforming power! 

Christian, It is glorious, but how feeble our concep- 
tion of its glory ! This mortal becomes invested with 
immortality. The eye of the mind is now opened, and 
sees everywhere a vision of blessed intelligences, swarm- 
ing through the valley, waving the air overhead, enthron- 
ed on clouds of light, and clustering along the mountain- 
sides and summits, countless as the blossoms of spring 
or the leaves of summer. Fathers, mothers, children; 
friends, neighbours, fellow-christians ; all of f ongenial 
mind and heart, meet and embrace in the clime of eternal 
day. 
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Di8ci]de, This blessedness — may we not boast of thk 
blessedness of heairen? 

Christian, Fux — ^far be such a feeling from beings de* 
pendant as we are. We experience the change from cor* 
ruptible to incorruptible, from mortal to immortal, in 
grateful, humble, unboastful triumph. Boasting is exclude 
ed ; for the Island is created, the vapors are dispersed, 
the Fountain is revealed, the vessel is prepared,jhe winds 
wee favoring, or if not favoring, our powers are invigor- 
ated to struggle with their violence ; we inherit the in* 
Btructions of our divine examplar, and we obtain the re- 
compense of our exertions — all through the grace and 
munificence of God ; to God and the Lamb be the glory 
of our salvation ascribed ! 

Disciple, And thus you illustrate the union of divine; 
grace and human endeavour? 

durisUasi, Even so. You distinctly perceive, that our 
way to eternal life is as plain as our passage across the 
deep. -Need I say, that the green island is the first 
glimpse of heaven to the departing soul ? the realization 
of that vision of faith, which during its whole course it 
has been viewing with love? that the stream, gushing 
from the Fountain of the Rock, designates the water 
OF LIFE — the gift of immortality — revealed by Jesus 
Christ? that his invitations and promises are the invita- 
tions and promises of God himself, our heavenly Father ? 
that in our voyage of life, we are accommodated with all 
needful help and convenience? that the very breath of 
Heaven accompanies our efforts? 

Diseiple. If such be the goodness of the Eternal, what 
punishment shall we merit, if we neglect so great salva- 
tion ! Of what ingratitude shall we be found guilty, if 
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we disregard these affectionate iitviiations ! O! what 
insensibility shall we discover, if we sparn those glorious 
promises, which our Father is daily and hourly offer- 
ing to us all ! hopes and promises, which the Saviour 
suffered and bled to reveal and confirm. 

Christian. Our privileges, as Christians, are immense; 
and correspondent to their greatness, must be the punish, 
ment of indifference, neglect, or abuse. 

Discipk. May we never refuse him who .speaks from 
heaven. 

Christian. To that source of light and strength may 
we now and ever repair. All seeing, omniscient Jehovah ! 
continue to be our light and our support. Let not the 
waves of death overwhelm us before we attain to the 
great salvation. Aid us in promoting thy glory — the 
knowledge, virtue, and well-being of human kind ; in 
embracing all the means, ordinances, and opportunities of 
grace ; and in waiting with a patient and confiding spirit 
the end of all — ^the will and the wisdom of thy holy Provi- 
dence. 

Disciple, With heartfelt fervor I join you in this as- 
piration. Permit me also to thank you foi your kindness. 
Never shall I contemplate yonder waters of the Atlantic, 
I think, and not asssociate with them the unseen realities 
beyond. 

Christian. For both views be grateful to your Disposer. 
May they both dwell on your heart with the holiest pow- 
er. More and more may you learn, from these manifes- 
tations of creative goodness, to see those which are 
invisible. U. C. 
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REASONS FOR MUTUAL ENCOURAGEMENT AND CO-OPERA- 
TION, IN PROMOTING THE KNOWLEDGE AND DIFFUSION 
OF THE GREAT PRINCIPLES OF UNITARIANISM. 

[Conclodod.] 

[After adverting in detail to the various purposes and objeets of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association* Dr Carpenter con- 
eludes as follows.] 

Indifference has often been attributed to us, as a 
body, when all which was wanting was some feasible op- 
portunities for effectual exertion. Without any sufficient- 
ly comprehensive means of united operation, and of 
mutual communication, little Jias been done, because 
little could be done. It cannot surely be long before, in 
some or other of our common objects, every one among 
us shall take some part beyond merely the support of the 
religious society with which he is personally connected. 
Though we cannot force the progress of what we deem 
gospel truth ; though by imprudent efforts and intempe- 
rate language (as well as, above all, by unchristian lives) 
we may impede it ; yet may we rest secure, that what- 
ever contributes to promote among us, in our respective 
churches, or as a part of one extensive community, a spir- 
it of cordial harmony and mutual aid and interest, cannot 
but be beneficial. Those who are accustomed to take a 
comprehensive view of these subjects, must see that" uni- 
on is strength ;" and it will be found that wherever a real 
interest exists for the success of religious truth as such, 
it will aid in its sanctifying influences ; it will operate in 
the way of moral caution, lest we bring disgrace on our 
7* 
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christian profession ; it will bring its reqairements and 
its moti?es more and more into view ; it will assist, in 
short, to make our doctrines practical principles. In 
proportion as this is done, will they flourish. Our efforts 
will aid and encourage those of others ; and our oppo- 
nents will perceive, what they sometimes doubt, that we 
think our Unitarianism of real value. While, on the 
other hand, in proportion as it is regarded as a matter of 
speculation, and the progress of it viewed with indiffer- 
ence, must its cause decay. 

To draw to a conclusion. — ^The delightful picture of the 
Christian church which is presented by the words of the 
Apostle with which I began my discourse, (Eph. iv. 16,)* 

* This passage, with its context, may be represented as follows : 
Eph. iv. 11. And he appoxntfid some to be Apostles; and some. 
Prophets ; and some. Evangelists — persons whose peculiar office it 
was to assist the apostles in preaching the gospel among foreign na- 
tions, and in planting churches ; and some. Pastors and Teachers — 
to discharge the ordinary duties of the Ministry in particular churches, 
and to instruct the young and ignorant in the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion. And all these he appointed {12} with a view to the 
perfect union of the Saints, (i. e. professing Christians,) in order to 
make all classes (comp. 1 Cor. xii. 12 — 17) both Jewish and Gen- 
tile believers, high and low, rich and poor, learned and unlearned, 
male and female, bond and free, — one well-compacted, united body ; 
for the work of the ministry ; for the edification of the body oj 
Christ (i. e. the Christian church) ; (13) tUl we all attcan to the 
unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, to 
perfect manhood, to the measure of the stature of the fulness oJ 
Christ, (that is, perhaps, to that complete stature, that just extent, or 
perfection, which the church of Christ ought to attain ; (14) so that 
wc may no longer he children, tossed to and fro and carried about 
by every wind of doctrine by the cunning artifice of men, by their 
ercftiness employed for an artful system of deception; (15) but 
that, maintaijiing the truth in love, we may in all things grow up 
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and which was in some measure realized in the first 
and best age, will no doubt be realized, in a far more 
extensive degree, when the knowledge of the one Jeho- 
vah, and of his Messiah, shall be diffused throughout the 
world. And what will tlien constitute its glorious excel- 
lences, should be the present aim of every community of 
professing Christians, and of every individual society ; 
what the Apostle laid down as the objects or the various 
appointments of the great and only Head of the Chris- 
tian church, should be made our objects. In proportion 
as they are, will the "law of love" be fulfilled. — Happy 
indeed will be the state of that Christian community in 
which the apostolic principles are carried into full effect ; 
and however difficult and remote the complete attainment 
of it, still it is worthy to be our aim ; and by proper ef- 
forts some approximation may be made to it. The prin- 
ciples at least should influence us in all our. societies for 
the promotion of the great purposes of Christian love. 
For this which has brought us together, I can form no 
better desire than that it may itself exhibit their efficacy, 
and may promote it among our body at large. Whatever 
disappointments and discouragements may attend its ope- 
ration, in particular departments, yet if it make us more 
" of one heart and one soul," the best results may be hoped 
for. Well will it be for us all, in our wider and narrower 

unto him, to the moral likeness of him who is the Head, even 
Christ ; (16) from whom, as from the head conveying influence 
and nourishment to every member, the whole body, (being har- 
moniously united and firmly connecitd, by means of the mutual 
aid of every organ, according to the proportionate operation of 
each party) thriveth Tuy ctv^y.a-tv ^cu (ret/j.etTce ^ofwrcti unto the edi- 
fieation of itself in love. 
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bodies of Christian connexion, to keep these steadily in 
▼iew, as our guide and aim ; they are blessed in their 
immediate effects ; and blessed indeed will they be if 
they gradually bring about such a state of things among 
us, that those who share in the faith and worship of one 
God, even the Father, in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
shall form one community, harmoniously united, and 
firmly compacted, by influences derived from the spirit of 
their great Head; all — without envy, or jealousy, or 
servility, or arrogance, or intemperate zeal, or frigid in- 
difference—contributing mutual aid, according to their 
several talents and means of Christian usefulness, to the 
religious edification and welfare of the whole, individual- 
ly and collectively, and to the diffusion of Christian truth 
and duty among others; each looking upon every other 
as equally a part of the body with himself, however dif- 
ferentljr Providence may have placed him in the honors 
and interests of the world, and ever having the eye of 
faith directed to the final union of all who ''fear God and 
work righteousness." — Even so, come Lord Jesus. 



THB DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 

*^ It is, I think," says a late correspondent in the 
Monthly Repository, *Uhe essence of the new dispensa- 
tion that it is a revelation of God in the person of his 
Son ; hence the importance which the Scripture attaches 
to the just knowledge of the Son, inasmuch as it is only 
in a knowledge of the Son that we can have a true and 
saving knowledge of the Father, and receive the pecu- 
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liar blessings of the new covenant." The remark may 
startle some readers, and lead them to infer otherwise of 
the writer's views than he perhaps intended ; but it will 
be read with pleasure and interest by many, as a symp- 
tom of more deep and more profitable reflection upon a 
grand scripture truth than the contioversialist has often 
time to make. It seems to shew, too, that the time for 
the extreme dread of terms which have once been used 
by the Orthodox, is passing away, and that even an Uni- 
tarian dares to talk of the divinity of Christ without fear 
of misinterpretation. And surely among the truths that 
gain ground upon us every time we allow them to be fair- 
ly put before us, none is more capable of practical proof 
than this, that the real believers in the divinity of Christ 
are those who see, in all he did and said, the Father's 
presence; who trace a complete unison between God 
and Jesus ; who can scarcely think of the one without 
thinking of the other ; — they have no idea of separate 
views, separate minds, separate feelings. Christ is, in- 
deed, the effect — God the cause. — Circumscribed by the 
limits in which he moved on his earthly course, our 
views of thp Son are finite and limited. — There is ex- 
actly that proportion of dependence, of reference to a 
higher will, which is inseparable from our conception of 
a derived being ; but, this allowed, and I see no bounds 
which can be assigned to his moral perfections. As the 
express image of God, there must have been a loveliness 
and majesty of which our minds can form no full con* 
ception ; and, more beautiful as it doubtless appears the 
more we contemplate it, we have no reason to suppose 
that our highest views can reach it. Hence it is, that 
to him who has been accustomed so to view it, it is aU 
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wajB paiDful to hear the question of oor Lord's humani- 
ty handled in the dry and barren way it often is.- The 
consequence of our rejection of the common ideas re^ 
specting his divinity is, in many minds, the practical 
rejection of his divinity altogether. We seem unable to 
correct one error without falling into another ; but, of 
the two, I confess the error of the mere Humanitarian 
appears to me the greatest. I can forgive the mistake 
and account him no gross idolater, as he is too often call* 
ed, who, beholding the " glory of God in the face of 
Christ Jesus/' departs a step from the severe simplicity 
of the letter of the commandment, and gives a portion 
of his religious homage to the divinity in Christ ; it is a 
noble impulse, and the error, if an error, may surely be 
pardoned ; but I cannot sympathize with him who has 
received the facts of the Christian religion, without feel- 
ing in his inmost heart the divine character of its Foun- 
der. And why shouM he dread to acknowledge, in this 
sense, the divinity of Christ ? If he had fixed upon a 
character differing essentially from that of the Great 
Supreme, — if vengeance were the characteristic of the 
Father, and mercy of the Son, and holiness of the Spir- 
it, and yet "there were not three Gods but one God" in 
his creed, we jnight rightly object to the inconsistency, 
to the idolatry ; but, under the present view, there is no 
room for this objection. The Father reveals himself in 
the Son. For the comfort and the exaltation of humani- 
ty, all that is perfect in virtue and holiness is invested 
with a mortal form, and the same voice which says, "He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father," says also, 
" Take my yoke upon you and hixm of me." 
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Exalted ideas of the Saviour bring in their train exalt* 
ed ideas both of God himself and of man. Man, in- 
deed, feels the glory of God in a thousand ways. But it 
is when he regards him as deigning thus to reveal and 
manifest himself to his creatures, that he perceives the 
most of condescension and' benignity ; and then, also, 
be learns truths refecting himself and his own capacity 
which otherwise he would but imperfectly have attained. 
If this Jesus, this being in whom the glory of God shone, 
was given "as an example that we might follow his steps," 
who shall call that faithful servant presumptuous, who 
speaks of a growing likeness to God as the grand aim of 
existence set before us in the gospel 1 Men may think 
little of these things except as matters of theological 
speculation ; but let them give up their minds fairly to 
the contemplation of a single truth of this nature, and 
\ well may we abide the result of the question — "Do not 
the grandeur and beauty, the fitness and proportion, the 
mercy and consideration of the Christian dispensation, 
grow upon you, the more you contemplate yourself and 
it? Is there anything in the compass of thought so 
magnificent, and al the same time so soothing to human 
weakness ? Tired of the ever-renewed and painful task 
of self-justification ; sick of defending himself and crea- 
tures of the dust like himself from misrepresentation, 
the Christian, one would think, would gladly seize upon 
an undisputed verity like this, make it his own to view in 
all its height and depth and breadth and length, and stay 
not till he had extracted from it hope and loftiness of pur- 
pose, and calm determination that it should be his heri- 
tage and portion for ever. But, alas ! we look not oflen 
thus at the truths we most profess to prize. We wander 
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on from one glorious field to another, like the vagrant 
butterfly, rather than the patient and devoted bee, which 
brings up the deep riches that are stored within the 
forms of beauty around her. 

Yet the time must come, and the proof of it is greatly 
strengthened by the doctrine of which T speak, when the 
practical application of much which now serves us chief- 
ly as a theme for nice speculation or mere argument, will 
raise the human character above its present level of 
mediocrity. No one can look through society, and com- 
pare its state with the gospel standard, without feeling 
that what Christianity has already done for the world is 
little in comparison of what we are taught to expect it 
will ultimately do. And one of the principal reasons of 
this is, that the grand truths of the gospel have been 
hitherto regarded too much as commodities which we are 
to transmit one to another, instead of letting them do 
their reformatory work in our own spirits. 



VIEWS OF THE MATERIAL CREATION AND OF INTELLEC- 
TUAL MAN. 

What is man, that thou art mindful of him ! 
Such was the emotions of David; an emotion, with 
which every meditative mind has often experienced a 
perfect sympathy. From the roof of his palace, or per- 
haps from the summit of mount Zion, he wos contem- 
plating a night scene of Palestine. He saw the heavens 
unclouded from horizon to horizon ; he viewed the moon 
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advancing in the mild majesty of her brightness ; while 
the stars, those uncounted worlds of the sky, he beheld 
accomplishing their career of life and joy — looking down 
upon the earth with the reflected smile of their Creator. 
All around him, were peace, and grandeur, and glory ; 
all shed their sweet influences upon the royal beholder ; 
with his soul the soul of the universe seemed to hold 
communion. And is he able, amid this scene of divine 
magnificence, is he able to remain unaffected and silent ? 
No : you hear his voice of gratitude and devotion, the 
voice of humility and adoration ascending to that crea- 
tine Goodness, which spake the visible and the invisible 
into existence : 

« O Jehovah, our God! 
How excellent thy name through all the earth ; 
Who hast placed thy glory tibove the heavens ! — 

When I behold those heavens, the work of thy fingers ; 
That moon, and those stars, which thou hast formed ; 
What is man, that thou art mindful of him ? 
And the son of man, that thou regardest him ? 
For thou madest him a little lower than the angels. 
And crownedst him with glory and honor ! " 

This emotion of humility and adoration, of gratitude 
and devotion— do we feel it to be a most natural emo- 
tion ? Viewing the immensity of creation, even with the 
unassisted eye, and then viewing the apparent inferiority 
of ourselves, do we often exclaim with the psalmist : 
'' What is man, that thou art mindful of him ? and , the 
son of man, that thou regardest him ? '^ If such be our 
feeling, and such our expression of this feeling, we are 
prepared to exemplify the wisdom of David — to derive 
improvement from views of creation, of intellectual man, 
and of the goodness of the Supreme Disposer. 

VOL. IV. NO. II. 8 
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I. We contemplate, in the first place, the material 
universe with admiratioii. As David viewed the night 
scene of Palestine, we behold the heavens, the moon, 
the stars with holy enthusiasm, a sublimity of impression 
amounting to awe. This glimpse of creation, for it is 
no mcMre than a glimpse of the mysteries occupying infi- 
nite space — above, below, around — ^this glimpse we con- 
sider a glorious manifestation of the Eternal, the all- 
pervading Spirit. 

If we explore the heavens by means of a large tele- 
scope, we discover wonders upon wonders continually 
unfolding : we are impressed with astonishment' and de- 
light. The reader will allow me, while alluding to a 
topic of this nature, briefly to illustrate this truth. 
Minutiae are indispensable. We are unable to commu- 
nicate any distinct conception without them. 

From our earliest years, we are accustomed to think 
of the planets and fixed stars, as worlds ; but how little 
do we realize their immense magnitudes, their over- 
whelming distances, the inconceivable swiftness of their 
motions ! Examine the two rings and the seven moons 
of the planet Saturn. " The most extraordinary cir- 
ciimsiance connected with this planet," observes a re- 
cent astronomer, '^ is the phenomenon of a double ring, 
which surrounds its body, but nowhere touches it, being 
30,000 miles distant from any part of the planet, and is 
carried along with the planet in its circuit round the 
sun. This is the most lingular and astonishing object 
in the whole range of the planetary system. This dou- 
ble ring consists of two concentric rings, detached from 
each other. The interval between the two rings is 
2,600 miles. The breadth of the exterior ring is 7,200 
miles. The breadth of the innermost ring is 20,000. 
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'^ These rings cast a deep shadow upon the planet^ 
which proves that they are not shining fluids , but com- 
posed of solid matter. They appear to be possessed of 
a higher reflective power than the surface of Saturn ; as 
the light, reflected by them, is more brilliant than that 
of the planet. One obvious use of this double ring, is, 
to reflect light upon the planet, in the absence of the 
BOB. What other purposes it may be intended to sub* 
serve, in the system of Saturn, is, at present, to us un- 
known. The sun illuminates one side of it during fif- 
teen years, or one half of the period of the planet's 
revoluti(Mi ; and, during the next fifteen years, the other 
side is enlightened in its turn. It revolves round its 
axis, and consequently around Saturn, in ten hours and 
a half, which is at the rate of 1000 miles in a minute, or 
fiflyeight times swifter than the earth's equator. When 
viewed from the middle zone of the planet, in the ab- 
sence of the sun, the nngs will appear like vast lumin- 
ous arches, extending along the canopy of heaven, from 
the eastern to the western horizon ; having an apparent 
breadth, equal to a hundred times the apparent diame- 
ter of our moon. 

^* There is no other planet in the solar system, whose 
firmament will present such a variety of splendid and 
magnificent objects, as that of Saturn. The various as- 
pects of his seven moons, one rising upon the horizon, 
while another is setting, and a third approaching to the 
meridian; one entering into an eclipse, and another 
emerging from it ; one appearing as a crescent, and an- 
other with a gibbous phase ; and sometimes the whole 
of them shining in the same hemisphere, in one bright 
assemblage ; — ^the majestic motions of the rings, — at one 
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time illuminatijig the sky with their splendour, and 
eclipsing the stars 9 at another, casting a deep shade 
over certain regions of the planet, and unveiling to view 
the wonders of the starry firmament — are scenes worthy 
of the majesty of the divine Being to unfold, and of 
rational creatures to contemplate. Such magnificent 
displays of wisdom and omnipotence, lead us to con-' 
elude, that the numerous splendid objects connected 
with this planet, were not created merely to shed their 
lustre on naked rocks and barren sands ; but that an 
immense population of intelligent beings is placed in ^ 
those regions, to enjoy the bounty, and to adore the per- 
fections of their great Creator." 

Such is a glance at the planet Saturn, a compartment 
of the universe so minute, compared with the measure- 
less whole, as to resemble a single bunch of blossoms in 
an orchard of ten thousand acres. And are we still 
more disposed to exclaim with David : '* What is man, 
that the Almighty is regardful of him ! " 

II. I acknowledge, in the second place, that I con- 
template creation with admiring love and delightful awe. 
I see matter assuming infinite forms of grandeur, beau^ 
ty, and convenience ; but I look for something more. 
With these modifications of matter, however convenient, 
beautiful, or grand, I am unsatisfied. The heavens — in 
the view of ihe all-perfect Mind, they are sullied and 
stained. The moon — it fades into obscurity. The stars 
— they are not pure in the sight of God. Inanimate 
nature — I there search in vain for a rational principle, 
an intellectual energy, an image of the supreme Intelli- 
gence. 

The -abyss crieth : " It is ii«t in me ! ** 
Ocean echoeth back : ** Not in me I " 
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Destruction and death answer : 

" We have heard the rumor thereof from afar." 



80 



Where then is the object of our search ? Behold man, 
intellectua] man — ^in him I discover the rational princi- 
ple I seek, the energy of intellect, the image of God ; or 
to employ the language of a poet — 

" Where is the man, who with ennohling pride 
Beholds not his own nature ? Where is he, 

Who, but with deep amazement awe-aUied, . 
Must muse the mysteries of the human mind, 
The miniature of Deity. " 

We admire the universe of matter, then, in the diver- 
sified shapes it is made to assume, as the work of the 
creative mind — full of wisdom, goodness, and power. 
We give glory to the Eternal, that he formed it for the 
accommodation and comfort of creatures innumerable in 
the air, the earth, the waters. We give him glory, that 
he made it a habitation for man — rational, intellectual 
man — that he is not only mindful of him, and visits him 
with his grace, but gives him assurance of immortality 
in a life to come. 

Here we perceive the preeminence of human nature. 
When the royal astronomer had bathed his spirit, as it 
were, in the glories of an unclouded heaven — ^travelling 
from star to star, and sweeping from world to world — he 
was impressed with his own apparent insignificance : he 
felt it to be almost an impossibility, that the mighty 
Being who created and sustained those orbs in their 
courses from age to age, would condescend to regard 
with favour a race so weak and unworthy as that of man. 
But was he justified in forming such a conclusion ? Had 
he designed to speak with philosophical discrimination, 
8* 
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he would not have been justified ; but as he was express- 
ing the power of the Almighty and the comparative 
nothingness of man, his representation was both natural 
and defensible. He saw the immense volume of the 
universe unrolled before him, and he was overwhelmed 
with its magnitude and extent. The dimensions of man 
seemed to shrink into invisibility. But when he re- 
membered that man bore some resemblance to his 
Maker in reason — that the Creator had breathed into 
him his spirit — ^that the inspiration of the Almighty 
.gave him understanding — that the Supreme Disposer 
had made him little lower than the angels, had crowned 
him with glory and honor, and made him lord of earth, 
air, and ocean — he felt his preemi)l^»ce, and gave glory 
to the Most High : 

** Jehovah, our God ! 
How excellent thy name through all the earth ; 
Who hast placed thy glory above the heavens /" 

In these elevating views, I repeat, we perceive the 
superiority of human nature. We have a principle 
within our soul, which allies us to the Eternal. Being 
heirs of immortality, wo have no fear of being over- 
looked or disregarded. We behold the heavens, the 
moon, the stars ; and when we realize, that from the 
birthday of creation all have been upheld and moved, 
preserved and blessed, by infinite Goodness and Power, 
we cherish the strong assurance, that our Father is and 
forever will be*, mindful of the souls he has made. 
Those glorious worlds of the firmament, planets and 
moons, stm and stars, moving amid the wilds of infinite 
space-r-what are they ? what' are they but masses of un- 
conscious matter ? Glorious as they are, myriads of my- 
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riads as they are in number — a single soul, the breath of 
the Almighty, a single soul, an emanation from the im- 
mortal mind, a single soul is supeiior to them all. These 
may perish and wax old as a garment ; but the soul, im- 
perishable as its Fountain of life and light, can never 
be extinguished. Those magnificent spheres — those 
many mansion^ of our Father's hoUse — in our advancing 
stages of being, they may become our own abodes ; and 
when we view, as David viewed, those manifestations of 
the Omnipresent, may we not indulge the sweet persua- 
sion, that the christian friends we have loved and lost, 
are there ? that their Maker is still mindful of them, 
still visiting them with his presence and favour? that 
they are enjoying there more expanded discoveries of 
his love? what eye has not seen, ear has not heard, nor hu- 
man heart conceived ? and that one wish alone remains 
ungratified — that we may live on earth the friends of 
God and followers of the Saviour, and prepare to meet 
them in their realm of untroubled rest and pure enjoy- 
ment? — This is a delightful imagination, and I wel- 
come it as nothing more ; but wherever may be the 
allotment of the righteous dead, their Father will make 
known to them their path of life, in his presence there 
will be fulness of joy, and at his right hand pleasures 
forevermore. , 

From these views of the material creation and of 
intellectual man, what are the consequences that ought 
to flow ? While we behold in the heavens, on the 
earth, and in the volume of revelation, what the Su- 
preme Being has done to arrest and improve, to purify 
and exalt, the souls he has created, should we remain 
insensible and unobservant ? O no : let us embrace 
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these means of improTement he affords us, with £uth- 
iblness and gratitude. Be the compartments of his uni- 
verse our study by night and by day. Doubtless we 
are in some way to be connected with these mansions 
forever. Be his word of inspired truth associated with 
these— our light and c<»nfi:>rt, our hope and assurance. 
With creation to elevate — ^with the promises of the sa- 
cred oracles to encourage — with the holy spirit to help 
our infirmities — ^with the Saviour of the world for our 
guide and exemplar — ^let us perform our journey of 
earth with the glow of hope, the energy of faith, and the 
heavenly spirit of charity. The shadows of time will 
soon vanish. Soon shall we see brightening the day- 
spring of eternity. — O our Father ! all souls are thine : 
still be mindful of thy work ; still visit us with beams 
of mercy ; open to us the gates of everlasting life ; and 
admit us, at last, to the mysteries of thy universe — the 
rest remaining for the people of God. 

A. G. 



Memoir or Ann Eliza Starr, or~ Connecticut. 18mo. 
pp. 85. Mfieriean Sunday School Union, PhUadelpkia, 1826. 

So much has the character of books for children been 
improved during the present century, and public atten- 
tion is so generally directed to children at the present 
day, that it has been sometimes denominated the chil- 
dren's age. It is well known that the influence which 
the first books that are put into the bands of children, 
have upon their feelings, habits, associations, tastes — in 
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a word, upon their whole characters in after life^ is very 
great. Such being the fact, every well-wisher to the hu- 
man race wil) be gratified in finding the books intended 
for children vastly changed in their general character 
within the last thirty years. How many families of chil- 
dren read as their first books at that time, or a little later, 
such trash as Blue Beeerd, Tom Thumb, Whittington 
and his Cat, Whang the Miller, Cock Robin, &c. 

Bat times are altered. The world is crowded with 
children's books, almost all of an improved character, 
yet possessing very different degrees of excellence. A 
large proportion of them are, as all books should be, 
written to subserve the cause of morality and religion, 
and many are written professedly for Sabbath schocds. 

Such is the little work whose title stands at the head 
of this article. It embodies a collection of facts, which 
in some form or other, ought perhaps to be preserved. 
Yet we regret that the present method of preserving them 
should have been chosen, because, much as the writer 
may anticipate good as the result of his labours, we can- 
not but think he has taken the sure way of defeating his 
own object. 

Many seem to think that a book cannot be proper as a 
Sunday book, or as an aid in the great cause of religious 
improvement, unless much is said about death and death- 
bed scenery. There seems also to be a propensity to 
judge of a person's prospects beyond the grave, not by 
the general tenor of his life, but by the circumstances 
connected with his last sickness and death. This pro- 
pensity though not jBO common as it once was, is to be 
regretted. The writer of the Memoirs of Ann Eliza 
Starr, much as we value his integrity and good intei^ 
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lion, seems to have written under the influence of such 
views and feelings. Of the twentynine pages contained 
in the Memoirs, twentythrec are devoted to details of her 
long and distressing sickness and death, and the remain- 
ing six are tinged with the same gloom which overspreads 
the rest of the narrative. 

Now how can we expect to excite in the youthfol 
mind a love for religion, by dressing her in such gloomy 
habiliments ? What is there alluring in an early disso- 
lution ? What in a long and painful sickness and the 
conversaticoi about death and eternity, which is here so 
^thfully but unfortunately detailed ? I know these 
things have no necessuy connexion with religion, but 
children associate them together, and the result is most 
unhappy. The fact is, that these very means which are 
so honestly and ardenUy intended to bring over children 
to religion, drive them far away fmm it. We thus de* 
feat our own purpose. Lord Bolingbroke was compell- 
ed in his youth to read to his aunt as a matter of duty, 
Dr Manton's one hundred and ninety long sermons on 
the one hundred and nineteenth psalm ; and perhaps the 
deep and fixed dislike to religion created by this tiresome 
task, however piously intended by his relative, had more 
influence than any argument in perverting the energies 
of his bold mind to the cause of infidelity. And Mrs 
Hamilton tells us, from her own observation, that a little 
girl, to whom Sunday had been made a day of gloomy 
restraint and dull application, was so shocked by a ser- 
mon in which the preacher described heaven under the 
figure of an eternal Sabbath, that it was only with great 
difficulty she recovered in after life from the disgust pro- 
duced by this unfortunate association. Now these anec- 
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dotes serve to illustrate my meaning, and show how ex- 
ceedingly important it is that our associations be care- 
fully and judiciously controlled from the first. And we 
cannot but see that a book like the one before us, though 
exceedingly well written for adults, is not a proper book 
to be put into the hands of very young children. 

Very many of our juvenile books partake more or less 
of this same character ; an improper ' and undue stress 
is laid upon the conversation during sickness, the forti- 
tude and submission the little sufferer exhibited during 
his trial, and the calmness with which he gave up his 
soul to God. Religion is designed to make mankind — 
children as well as adults — ^happy. And would we al- 
lure children to this great subject, we must so present it 
that they may see it to be a thing calculated to give them 
pleasure ; make them happy. Let us then present them 
with the Itffts of good children — and let them see that 
religion produces a happy life. If we must detail to 
them the death of such a child to complete its history, 
let it be done carefully and briefly. For if we dwell too 
long on the subject — if sensations of pain are called up, 
and the child unfortunately associates those ideas of 
pain with the religious sentiment or feelings of the suf- 
ferer, there is no good done, but much hurt. We had 
better have done nothing. But when the child sees the 
hero of a little book happy in his conduct and happy in 
his religious affections and principles, he is made happy, 
and he immediately associates pleasurable ideas with 
those principles. How desirable it is that those who 
understand the human heart in general, and undertake 
to write for the rising generation, should give this sub- 
ject proper consideration. Its bearing upon human 
happiness is obvious. 
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Why are those green clods broken ? — The tall grass. 
Which in its ripeness wooed the iiiower's hand. 
And the wild rose, whose youns; buds scarcely bloomed, — 
Why are their roots uptom ? — ^Go ask of him 
Who in his lonely chamber weeps so long 
At morning's dawn and twilight's pensive hour. 
Whose freshly planted hopes could scarcely boast 
Less brief duration than yon flower of grass. 
— Yet Memory hath her stores whereon to feed. 
Though Joy's bright harvest fail,-^a8 clings the bee 
To the sweet calyx of some fallen flower. 
— The tender smile offend, confiding love, 
Its self-devotion,— its delight to seek 
Another's good, — its thousand winning arts 
To soothe the hour of weariness and pain, — 
Such images may stir the source of tears. 
Making remembrance, grief: — but that meek faith. 
Which, all distrustful of its holiest deeds, 
So strongly clasped a Saviour's feet, when Death 
Rang the rent heart-strings like a broken harp, — 
The hope which shed its seraph beni^on 
On all who wept around, — the smile that left 
A heavenly lustre on the pallid cltiy, — 
These are the gems which Memory lends the soul, 
Priceless and pure, to light its pilgrim way 
To deathless union with the parted bride. H. 
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ON THE DIGNITY OF CHRIST. 

We are permitted to insert the following from a Manuscript contain- 
ing the thoughts of an eminently good man, lately deceased; and wonld 
add a word in trilrate to their rerered author. He was for many years de- 
priYed of sight. This dread calamity withdrew him from the sphere 
of actiTe engagements, but did not prevent the most earnest employ- 
ment of every remaining faculty. His was consequently a most truly 
useful life, even when it had become apparency an inactive one. His 
benevolent affections seemed rather quickened than impaired by his 
personal trials. That gentle spirit which breathes through these pages 
was uniformly diffused over his whole character. His piety was such 
as led him not merely to be submissive, tranquil, and resigned, but to 
make his burden always as light as he could to those who must bear it 
with him, to be happy and make others so, to seek and promote im- 
provement, to do as much and to enjoy as much as was possible in the 
sphere, to which God had confined him. And it is not often that more 
abundant or richer fruits, of moral, or intellectual worth, are produced 
under the most genial culture, than those which crowned with their 
beauty and glory the clouded days of this righteous man. 

' What think ye of Christ V is a question which may 
with propriety be asked of any acquainted with Christiani- 
ty, and which, indeed, they ought to ask themselves ; and 
every intelligent Christian, it is presumed, will readily an- 
swer. He is the Son of God and was the Son of Man. Or 
in other words, that he was a human being, and yet, in 
some high and distinguished sense, the Son of God. 
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Thus far all will agree. Thus far Trinitarians and Uni- 
urians are willing to adopt the same language, although 
they may differ in the ideas they affix to the terms 
here made use of. While the latter are allowed by the 
former to be right, in representing Christ as really human, 
they charge them with denying that he was more than 
man. This charge will, I apprehend, be considered unjust 
by all classes of Unitarians. With regard to those, who be- 
lieve in the preexistence of the Saviour in the character of 
a superhuman and highly exalted, though created being, 
there can be no question. As to those, who believe in 
the. proper humanity of Christ, I can see no reason why 
they should deny that he was more than man, and ther^ 
fore, presume they do not. 

Without entering into the controversy between these 
two classes of Unitarians, neither of who^l appear to think 
it necessary, or important, that any controversy should be 
kept up, I will take the liberty of personating one of the 
latter class. And in this character, taking the scriptures 
for my guide, I will endeavor to show that the man Christ 
Jesus, is, and ought to be, considered as more than man, 
or as highly exalted above all other men. That such effi- 
cacy in effecting the redemption, reformation, and salva- 
tion of mankind may, andoughtto be, ascribed to him, as 
cannot with propriety be ascribed to any other of the hu- 
man race ; and, consequently, that such honors are due 
to him, as cannot consistently be paid to any other being, 
except the One God, Father of all. It must be evident to 
every attentive reader of the scriptures, that the Messiah, 
or Christ, is therein represented as a very distinguished 
personage, that he is frequently spoken of in terms, that 
are not used in speaking of men in general, or even of the 
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greatest or wisest that have appeared either before, or 
since his day ; and that attributes are often ascribed to 
him, which seem to belong more properly to God, than to 
man. At the annunciation of his birth by the angels, he 
is called the * Saviour, ' and * Christ the Lord.' He is call- 
ed the ' Son of God,' and * his only begotten Son.' • The 
brightness of his glory and the express image of his per- 
son.' It is said of him that he knew which of his disci- 
ples should betray him, and he told Peter that he would 
thrice deny him before the next morning. It is also as- 
serted of him, that he knew what was in man. And he 
said himself, * All power is given me in heaven and earth.' 
* The Father judgeth no man, but has committed all judg- 
ment unto the Son.' I only add here, that it is said of 
Christ, that in him was no sin. These are but a very few 
specimens of the almost innumerable passages, in which 
the superiority of Christ to mankind in general, not only 
in power, but in wisdom and goodness, or moral excel- 
lence, is either asserted, or plainly implied. From such 
lofty expressions, (and loftier still might be added) which 
are freely made use of in the scriptures concerning Christ, 
different Christians have drawn different conclusions rela- 
tive to the nature, rank, and character of him, who, as 
all allow, is styled both Son of God, and Son of Man. Many 
have inferred, nay, it has been the prevailing creed for the 
greater part of the Christian era, that Christ is truly God, 
SIS well as man, equal to, and one with, that only living and 
true God,whom he calls his Father. Without attempting 
to bring forward all the powerful objections which might 
be urged against such a conclusion as this, I shall content 
myself with making the following remarks. 
In the first place, I observe that the scriptures uniform - 
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]y speak of Christ, both in his humble, suffering state on 
earth, and in his exalted, glorified state in heaven, as a be- 
ing, a person, an individual, an intelligent agent, (for by 
all these expressions we mean the same thing), distinct 
from the Father ; although, being united in affection and 
engaged in the same benevolent design, and acting in uni- 
son, the J are said to be one. And, indeed, that thej are, 
notwithstanding such union, distinct individuals, per- 
sons, or beings, is plainly and decisively implied in the 
terms Father and Son — sending, and being sent ; and in 
the different parts, which they are represented as sustain- 
ing in the great work of roan's salvation. For who, even of 
those, who believe in the proper deity of Jesus Christ, would 
not be shocked at the idea of ascribing all the actions and 
sufferings, the birth and death of the Son, to the eternal 
Father, the ever living and unchangeable God ? And yet, 
this would be the inevitable consequence of supposing the 
Father and Son to be one and the ^ame being, mind, or 
person. And, if they be considered as two beings, truly 
equal in power and glory, that is, in all divine perfections ; 
then it must be allowed, that there are two Gods ; nor will 
the difficulty be removed by ascribing two natures to 
Christ, the one truly human, the other truly divine. How- 
ever confidently this solution has been made use of, it is 
completely fallacious, unless the two natures are consider- 
ed as two persons, which is contrary to the Orthodox faith, 
that Christ was and is ' God and Man in two distinct na- 
tures and one person forever.' For this one person com« 
prehends in it, or rather is itself, his whole nature ; wheth- 
er that nature be supposed simple, or compound. Sup- 
pose the latter, or admit two natures, still, unless you as- 
sign a separate consciousness to each, it will be true, that, 
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when the person enjoys, his nature, his whole nature, en- 
joys, and when the person suffers, his whole nature suf- 
fers. The supposition of two natures in Christ, has been 
applied with as little success to the solution of another diffi- 
culty, which embarrasses the doctrine of his proper, or su- 
preme Deity. I allude to those passages of scripture, which 
expressly limit either the power, or knowledge of the Sav- 
iour. To mention but a single instance, the declaration of 
Christ himself that there was an important future event, the 
precise time of which he knew not. * Of that day and that 
hour knoweth no man, not the angels in heaven, neither 
the Son, but the Father only.' For if he knew this, either 
as God, or man, he could not say with truth that he was 
ignorant of it, while it is allowed that his two natures 
formed but one person, or intelligent being; and far be 
from us the impiety of charging the Son of God, in whom 
was no sin and in whose mouth there was no guile, with 
deliberate falsehood, uttered with design to deceive his 
disciples as to the extent of his knowledge. Let it be ob- 
served, however, that our objection is not so much against 
the doctrine of the two natures in Christ, as against the 
use that is made of it, and the unreasonable and unscrip- 
tural conclusions that are drawn from it. For Christ did 
confessedly partake of a divine nature, in the same sense, 
indeed, though in a vastly and indefinitely higher degree, 
in which all good men are in scripture represented as par- 
taking. 

In eonfirmation and further illustration of the fore- 
going remarks, I add, what seems to me worthy of par- 
ticttlar c^sideration, that our Saviour never represents 
his superior wisdom, or the miraculous power, which he 
exerted, as derived from, or as owing to, his connexion, 
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or union with any superior being, any superangelic, or 
divine nature, distinct from that only living and true God, 
whom he styles his Father. Christ does indeed say, ' Be- 
fore Abraham was I am, or I am He.' And he prays, 
* Father, glorify me with the glory that I had with thee, 
before the world was.' For the explanation of these texts, 
nothing more seems necessary than to refer to another, 
where Christ is called the Lamb, slain from the founda- 
tion of the world. At least, if in the latter passage it is 
necessary that we should mentally supply the terms, in 
the divine purpose, or something of similar import, it is 
not necessary to suppose, that supplying the same in the 
former passages would not give us the true meaning, un- 
less some reason can be given to the contrary, indepen- 
dent of the language in which they are expressed. I pro- 
ceed to observe, that were we disposed to adopt the sup- 
position that Christ, although a man, was united with a 
superior created being, we should meet the same diffi- 
culty as before. For the two natures would in this case, 
as in the other, imply two persons ; unless we deny that 
he had a human mind as well as a human body. But in 
this case he would not have been a man. But that he 
was, is acknowledged by Christians in general, and is 
plainly taught in the scriptures. And, if he had a human 
mind, and that of a superior being, he could not be one 
person. But that he was one person, is the universal creed 
of Christians. On the whole, then, our conclusion is, that 
whatever superiority to mankind in general, whatever of di- 
vinity truly belongs to the character or nature of the man 
Christ Jesus, it is not to be attributed to communications 
from, or union with, any superior being, created or un- 
created, angelic or divine, but personally distinct from, or 
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Other than, the Supreme Father, the one lifing and true 
God. That the Saviour was aud is such, and such only, as 
the Father willed he should be. This conclusion, we do 
not hesitate to say, appears to be in perfect harmony with 
the general tenor of our Saviour's language and that of his 
Apostles, on the subject. When Christ calls God his Father 
the idea is plainly suggested, that he received his being 
from him, and he expressly declares ' I can of mine own 
self do nothing.' 'As I hear, I judge, and my judgment is 
just, because I seek not miiie own will, but the will of my 
Father, who hath sent me.' And again, ' The Son can do 
nothing of himself but what he seeth the Father do/ 

Having said thus much to prove the dependent nature of 
the Son, I proceed to observe that, although such lofty ti- 
tles are given him and sudi a degree of power, knowledge, 
and goodness, as no other human being possiesses, or can 
justly claim ; yet we are not obliged, on this account, to 
consider him as being, originally, other than truly and 
properly a man. * The inspiration of the Almighty giveth 
man understanding ;' but he does not give it in one un- 
varying degree ; but in different and innumerable degrees. 
We readily acknowledge the vast difference between the 
mind of Newton, and that of an unlearned peasant of the 
lowest capacity, or a savage of the most barbarous tribes 
yet discovered on the earth. Yet both are men. And 
where shall we place the limit, above which man cannot 
be elevated ? Who will undertake to say, how far above 
the greatest philosopher, the man Christ Jesus might be 
raised, both in natural and moral endowments, and yet 
continue a man ? Who shall set bounds to the commu* 
nicated power of working miracles, or say that it may not 
be indefinitely extended ; at least, so far extended as to be 
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sufficient for the most woaderful and stupendouB works, 
whiob, according to the sacred records, were wrought by 
our Saviour ; nay, even suffioieat for the |>erformance of 
all that his Father gave him to do, and for answering all 
the high and benevolent purposes of his mission and me- 
diation? For with respect to his sufficiency for those 
purposes, it is of no importance in what manner he be- 
came the great, powerful, wise, and exalted being, which 
he confessedly is, if we allow that this greatness and ex- 
cellence was derived from, and dependent on, the will of 
the one God and Father of all. And that we ought to al- 
low this, I have already endeavoured to show. 

If we suppose that the Son of Man was in fact abun- 
dantly quaiified for the work assigned, in consequence of 
communications from the Father, because ' it pleased the 
Father that in him should all fulness dwell,' because he 
gave him the spirit without measure, or because the Father 
himself dwelt in him ; why should we suppose that he would 
have been qualified, had he existed, a superior and exalted 
though derived being, unnumbered ages before the world 
began? We are not permitted to carry the supposition 
any higher. We may not suppose that Christ was God 
himself, either the eternal Father, or an eternal Son, a 
second person in the Deity, 0t Godhead, distinct from, 
yet equal to the Father ; for on this supposition it is man- 
ifest, he could not have been, he could not have done, all 
that was required of him as the Siaviour of the world. He 
could not have suffered and died ; for to say that, is virtu- 
ally saying there is no God. Yet the scriptures plainly 
represent the death of the Messiah, as being a very impor- 
tant part of the great work of man's redemption. That 
the death of Christ is r^resented in the scriptures as thus 
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important, it is unnecessary to prove by adducing par- 
ticular passages. They are too numerous to be overlook- 
ed even by the least attentive reader. Why it is thus 
represented, — why the death of Christ should be so im- 
portant, or efficacious in procuring the full benefit of his 
mission, in fulfilling the Father's merciful design in send- 
ing him to be the Saviour of the world ; these are ques- 
tions not easily answered, and on which Christians have 
been. not a little divided. On the one hand, we have no 
right to say that it was impossible sin should have been 
forgiven, or the sinner saved without the death of Christ, 
or that God could not in any other way than that, which 
he has chosen, have effected his purposes of mercy to- 
wards the human race. We may not assert that the meth- 
od, which he has actually chosen to effect these purposes, 
was necessary, in any other sense than that, in wljiich we 
conceive it necessary that an all-wise and infinitely per- 
fect being should always choose and alway»do that, which 
is wisest, fittest, best. On the other hand, we have no right 
to say that we are acquainted with all the reasons, which 
induced the divine mind to choose such a method, or that 
it is absurd to suppose there should be any reasons for the 
choice, which are not clearly revealed, and which, there- 
fore, we are unable fully and with certainty to explain. 
We ought rather to suppose that all is recorded, which 
infinite wisdom saw fit, or necessary, to reveal on this 
subject. And from this revelation we learn that it was 
fit, expedient, or in the sense above explained, necessary 
that Christ should die for us. We learn that the death of 
Christ was not an incidental circumstance, but entered 
essentially into the design of his mission. For we are 
taught that it was by the determinate counsel and fore-* 
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knowledge of Qod that Christ was taken, and by Wicked 
hands was crucified and slain. And that, according to 
the many prophecies that went before concerning him, it 
behoved Christ to suffer and rise again the third day. 
And the fitness or expediency t>f his dying is declared, 
and in some measure explained, in the following pas- 
sages. * It became him, of whom are all things, and by 
whom are all things, in bringing many sons to glory, to 
make the captain of their salvation perfect through suffer- 
ing.' — * As the children were partakers of flesh and blood, 
so he also took part of the same (or was a human being), 
that through death he might destroy him, who had the 
power of death, even the devil ' — which last expression 
must mean the same thing in effect, as destroying sin. 
For sin is the cause and has the power of death, as the 
term is here used. — * Wherefore, in all things it behoved 
him to be made like unto his brethren, that he might be 
a faithful and merciful high priest in things pertaining to 
God, to make reconciliation for the sins of the people. He 
oould not be made in all things like unto his brethren of 
the human race, unless he had been subjected to death. 
The reasons suggested in the foregoing passages for sub- 
jecting Christ to death, are perfectly intelligible. We can 
readily conceive that he was rendered a more accomplish- 
ed and perfect leader and instructer in consequence of 
his partaking so fully our nature, and thus being enabled 
to enter so fully into the feelings of those, whom he was 
appointed to instruct and guide. We can easily see that 
his example would not have been perfect, if he had not 
been a suffering Saviour. Virtue finds no small part of her 
employment in the vale of adversity. Here is the scene of 
the most painfiil labours, hardest struggles, and most dis- 
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tressing conflicts. In the, midst ofthese^she stands in pe- 
culiar need of the invigorating example of that merciful 
High Priest, who having been himself severely tried, knows 
how to pity and to succour those who are tempted. Again ; 
it is obvious that the death of Christ, in connexion with his 
rising from the dead, was a most powerful and convincing 
evidence of the divinity of his mission, and is also pecu- 
liarly adapted to confirm that most important and distin- 
guished doctrine, which he was sent to proclaim — ^and 
which he was the first messenger divinely commissioned 
clearly and expressly to reveal — the doctrine of a life to 
come, and future state of retribution. Without dying, our 
Saviour could not have been an example of a resurrection 
to an endless life ; or as well as of those virtues, which are 
necessary to be practised by us to render a resurrecti(m 
happy. Nor is it less obvious to our understandings that 
our Saviour's laying down his life for us was the crown 
and consummation of his obedience to his Father's will, 
and the finishing of the work, which he gave him to do ; 
and, therefore, may be considered the most valuable and 
acceptable of all his sacrifices in the cause of human vir- 
tue and happiness. Again ; our Saviour's laying down his 
life for us was an effecting proof of his strong and disin- 
terested love, and furnishes one of the most powerful mo- 
tives to obedience, as far as any moral argument or in- 
fluence can constrain to live unto him, who thus loved us 
and died for us. 

Thus far, at least, we can see and understand how it 
was fit that Christ should die, as well as live for us, that 
although innocent, he should be subjected to sufleringand 
die the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God, 
or folly eflect the purpose, for which he was sent into 
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the world. Thus far we are able to acconnt for the scrip- 
tares representing the death of Christ as of essential im- 
portance in the great concern of man's salvation ; of such 
distinguished efficacy in taking awaj, or delivering us 
from our sins, and reconciling us to God ; for their rep- 
resenting the blood of Christ as cleansing from all sin, 
and asserting that he has put away sin, by the sacrifice of 
himself. It is not so easy as many imagine, to determine 
how far what is said in scripture concerning Christ being 
offered as a sacrifice for sin ; of his giving himself a ran- 
som for all ; of our being bought with a price ; his having 
purchased the church with his own blood, and the like, 
ought to be considered as figurative expressions. To say 
the least, it will be found very difficult, on a careful ex- 
amination, to suppose all such expressions were designed 
to be understood as entirely literal. It is reasonable to 
believe that they were chosen, in conformity to the ideas 
of the Jews, to whom, generdly speaking, they were first 
addressed, and to whom the sacrificial language was per- 
fectly familiar. We may go farther, and suppose that it 
was not for the sake of the Jews only, or with a view to 
their habits of thinking and speaking merely, that such 
language is made use of, in describing the design, or the 
effects, of the death of Christ. It might be with a view 
to the Gentiles also, and the world in general. For the 
practice of offering sacrifices, whatever we may suppose 
its origin to have been, has prevailed very generally, if 
not universally, in the world. And with it, the belief 
that offerings, in which the blood of a victim was shed, 
were of real efficacy in appeasing the anger and concilia- 
ting the favour of the gods they worshipped. Now we 
must suppose that it was an object, in the view of divine 
wisdom, to correct false ideas, concerning the design and 
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efficacy of sacrifices, and to con?ince both Jews and Gen- 
tiles, that they had no intrinsic, or independent efficacy 
to take away sin, or procure its forgiveness ; and that 
their Taloe depeiMled on the disposition of mind, with 
which they were offered. Now what Can we conceive 
better adapted to answer this purpose, than the offering, 
which Christ presented to his Father in the obedience of 
his life and death ; for these miist be taken together ; we 
must consider his death in connexion with his life and 
character, if we wonld have a just and perfect view of 
that sacrifice, which he offered unto God of a sweet 
smelling savour. Such a life, crowned and perfected by 
such a death, contained in it, and was an example or il- 
lostration, of all that was ever truly valuable, or accepta- 
ble, in all the sacrifices, that had been offered from the 
be^nning of the world. Well, therefore, might it be sub- 
Mituted in the room of all that could ever be offered un- 
der the idea of making atonement for sin, or rendering 
the Deity willing to forgive the repenting sinner. And 
well might it supersede and put an end to all other shed- 
ding, of blood -for the remission of sins, as it was designed 
to do, and has actually done, wherever the religion of 
Christ has been known and embraced. It n>ay, at first 
view, perhaps, appear strange, that a sacrifice, or what 
was represented, or designed to be viewed as such, should 
have been thought necessary, or proper, in order to put 
an end to sacrifices, or to show that they were no longer 
of any real efficacy. Here then let it be observed, that 
we, who have derived our ideas and habits of thinking on 
this subject from Christianity, who have lived only under 
the spiritual dispensation, which Christ came to introduce, 
cannot easily enter into the feelings and views of those, 
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to whom the offering of bloody sacrifices had always been 
fiiniliar. 

Yet, if we reflect and duly consider the difference of 
circumstances, we shall be able to conceive, that they, in 
whose minds the shedding of blood and the remission of 
sin had ever been closely connected, would naturally sup- 
pose that the best, if not the only way, in which the ne- 
cessity of repeated sacrifices could be taken away, must 
be the offering of one of such superior and exalted value 
as would equal, or exceed, all the offerings, that had ever 
been presented, all the victims, that had ever smoked, 
either on Jewish or Pagan altars. And such might the 
offeringof the body of Jesus, the only begotten Son of 
God, the pure and sinless messenger of the Most High, 
well appear to be. 

The foregoing remarks are designed, and may suffice, 
to show that there, were good reasons, and reasons, which 
we are able to understand, why Christ should have been 
appointed to die, as well as to live for us and our salvation, 
and to account, in some measure at least, for that lan- 
guage of the scriptures, which appears to represent his 
death as a sacrifice for the sins of the whole world. We 
do not presume to say that there were not other reasons 
for these representations and this m€4hod of reconcilia- 
tion, which influenced the divine mind to choose and ap- 
point them, that are not obvious to ours and are not ex- 
plained to us in the sacred scriptures. But those already 
suggested are sufficient. Enough is revealed, and we can 
understand enough to convince us, that the death of 
Christ, in connexion with his life and character, although 
it be not considered as being, in the strict and literal 
sense, a sacrifice, has really answered all, and more than 
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all the purposes, that ever could be answered by any, or 
all the most splendid and costly sacrifices, that have ever 
been offered to the Deity by human hands ; to convince us 
that the blood of Christ, not indeed as blood merely, but 
as expressive of the voluntary death of the holy child Je* 
sus, of the innocent, spotless, patient, submissive Lamb 
of God, cleanseth from all sin, or is desigaied and has a 
powerful tendency thus to cleanse from sin, by leading the 
sinner to repentance and inducing him to put away sin 
by reformation. The important and most interesting 
question, whether a just and holy God will actually for- 
give the sinner upon his repentance and return to the path 
of virtue, is now forever settled in the affirmative, how- 
ever unassisted reason may have hesitated to decide, or 
whatever guilty fears have suggested to the contrary. And 
we may rest assured, that nothing but sin itself can inter- 
pose any barrier between the sinner and the favour of 
his God. If it should still be asked, whether it can be 
rational to believe that a man should be capable of olSer- 
ing such an all sufficient sacrifice as we have supposed, of 
rendering such important benefits to mankind, and so 
fully answering all the high purposes, for which Christ 
was sent into the world ; let it be remembered that al- 
though he be supposed to have been originally a man, or 
human being, he was greatly distinguished from them and 
by important communications of power, wisdom, and oth- 
er divine attributed, raised to a sublime and immeasurable 
height above every other human being. The question 
then is not so much whether, such a being as here repre- 
sented, is, or can be, sufficient to answer all the purposes 
above mentioned, as, whether it is, or can be, proper to 
call sueh a being a man ; or whether it be not absurd to 
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suppose that his original nature was strictly and properly 
human. But this is a question about words rather than 
things ; nor need we be very careful to answer it, since 
we have such abundant evidence from the scriptures that 
Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God, who was al- 
so declared to be his beloved Son, in whom he was well 
pleased, was indeed competent to fulfil all the purposes, 
for which he was sent into the world ; and did, in fact, 
finish the work, which his Father gave him to do. 

We ought rather to he careful that we hold the Sav- 
iour in just estimation, and give him the honor which is 
his due, both as respects the dignity of his character and 
his agency in the work of human salvation. As Unitari- 
ans, we are persuaded that in both these respects he has 
been placed too high by Christians in general, and for this 
reason, we are in danger of placing him too low. The 
reaction, which such a persuasion tends to produce, may 
carry us to the opposite extreme ; unless we be aware of 
such tendency and carefully guard against its effects. We 
are not to suppose that the farther we recede from error, 
the nearer we necessarily approach to truth. In the eager- 
ness of our flight from the former, it is very possible we 
may leave both the error and the truth far behind us. What- 
ever theory we adopt relative to the original nature of 
Christ, consistently with our being Unitarians, if we 
would be consistent Christians, we must allow that such 
distinguished honour, such exalted affection and gratitude 
are due to the Saviour, as cannot be justly claimed by any 
other being, human or angelic, any other nature, infe- 
rior to that of the supreme and everlasting Father. For 
we must not forget that all w« know of that wonderful and 
unique being, who is called the Son of God, and the Son 
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of Man ; at least, all that we know of his nature, the de- 
sign of hrs mission and the efficacy of his mediation, his 
sufferings and death, is derived from revelation. And let 
me ask, does not the general language of the New Tes- 
tament obviously justify, what I have just now said of the 
honor, love, and gratitude due from us to that benevo- 
lent Master, who loved us and gave his life for us ; and, 
who for the suffering of death is crowned with glory and 
honor, and has received from his Father a name, that is 
above every name, that is named in heaven, or earth ? 
Shall we be slow to honor him, shall we hesitate to give 
him all the glory, which he authorizes us to give? If we 
may judge from the manner in which the writers of the 
New Testament speak of the author of our religion, or in- 
deed from the manner, in which he speaks of himself, his 
relation to, and intimacy with, the supreme God and 
Father of all, we can hardly avoid the conviction that he 
is clearly distinguished from, and is elevated vastly above, 
all the other messengers, all the other servants, all the 
other Sons of God. And when we reflect that God, his 
Father, has made him head over all things to the church, 
that, as he himself declared, all things were delivered un- 
to him of his Father ; that all judgment was committed 
to the Son ; in a word, that he is exhibited to our minds 
by the general tenour of the christian scriptures, as the 
representative and vicegerent of the eternal majesty ; when 
we consider all these things, we must feel ourselves in 
very little danger of holding the Saviour in too high esti- 
mation, of feeling too deeply, or expressing too strongly 
our grateful sense of his goodness and love, or of giving 
him undue, or forbidden honor. There can be little or 
no danger of ^his, while we remember and freely declare 
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oar belief that his Father is greater than he ; while qui 
veneration, love, and gratitade, do not stop in their afr* 
cent at the Son, though an object so highly deserving of 
them ; but rise to the original and undivided source of all 
the blessings, which have flowed to us through him; so 
long as we have an ultimate regard to the Father's hon- 
or, in all the respect which we pay to the Son, or so long 
as wc acknowledge Christ to be Lord, not independent, 
but by the appointment and to the glory of God the Father. 

After these remarks I would suggest the inquiry wheth* 
er cautiously abstaining from the use of expressions rela- 
tWe to the Saviour, to the dignity of his character, the im- 
portance of his officea, or the design and effects of his 
obedient sufferings and death, expressions, fully author- 
ized by the scriptures, and, to which Unitarians them* 
selves, are able to affix a consistent meaning, merely be- 
cause they have been used to support doctrines, which 
they consider as irrational apd unscriptural, really tends 
to promote the cause of christian truth ? For will not 
anything in our conduct, which, in the view of many, 
will probably have the ^pearance of our undervaluing the 
scriptures, or distrusting the correctness of the informa- 
tion, which they give ; will not such a caution^ which 
seems to indicate a suspicion that those who wrote the 
scriptures, notwithstanding all the aid and direction which 
they received from above, were not sufficiently on their 
guard against being misunderstood, be more injurious to 
the cause of truth, than the more free use of the expres- 
sions in question, attended by a frank avowal of the sense, 
in which we understand them 1 

We ought in this case, as well as many others, to re- 
gard and apply the Apostle's advice, ' Let not your good. 
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be evil spoken of.' We should be careful not to give o^r 
christian brethren any just cause for supposing that we 
believe less than we really do : or that we think the scrip* 
ture passages in question have either no meaning, or none 
that is consistent with truth. Let it not be said that I 
am recommending hypocrisy, or prevarication. I am re- 
commending modesty and a proper regard to the opin« 
ions and feelings of our brethren ; for after M, it is im« 
possible for us to know with certainty that tliese passages 
or expressions, have not a further and a higher meaning 
than we have given them. It would be but arrogance to 
pretend that all the difficulty of reconciling their respec- 
tive tenets with the language of scripture is found on the 
side of Trinitarians, and that Unitarians have no share 
therein. Neither of the theories of the latter, relative to 
the nature of Christ, is entirely free ffom objection, drawn 
either from reason, or scripture. And the more obvious 
meaning of numerous passages in the New Testament, is 
in favour of the common orthodox doctrine of atonement. 
While, therefore, we justly condemn those, who would 
deny us the name of Christians, because we believe in the 
strict unity of God and cannot believe that Christ is eqna] 
to, or the same being with the Father, let us not think of 
or represent them , as wanting the understanding of men, 
because they cannot assent to all our interpretations of the 
scriptures on the above mentioned subjects. While they, 
who style themselves Liberal Christians, take keed that 
they are not surpassed in liberality and candour, let them 
equally beware that they, who oppose their sentiments, do 
not exceed them in real respect for the sacred scriptures. 
Let us remember that so far as regards the authority of 
the scriptures, we are as much obliged to believe in the 
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exalted dignity, as in the hamanity of Christ ; that all 
judgment is committed to the Son, and that all power is 
given him in heaven and earth, as that the Father is greater 
than he. To believe that we have redemption through 
his blood, or that we are reconciled iintoGod by the death 
of his Son, as that we shall be finally saved by his life ; or 
that he gave us an example that we should follow his steps. 
Let us not then be backward to give every honor to the 
Son, which the scriptures authorize. This we must do, 
if we would honor as we ought, nay, if we would not 
positively dishonor the Father, who sent him. 

Although I would not recommend the addressing of 
prayer directly to the Son, even occasionally, as the man- 
ner of some is, yet I would not discountenance the speak- 
ing or singing of the Redeemer's praise ; thsTC is, expres- . 
sing our grateful sense of the benefits, which we have re- 
ceived from, or through him, and of that exalted benevo- 
lence and affecting kindness, which prompted to the be- 
stowment of them. 

We need not surely hesitate to pay him the same kind 
of honors, which we give to distinguished benefactors, 
patriots, and philanthropists, who have no pretence to a 
higher than human origin. Such doxologies as are made 
use of by the Apostles cannot be improper for our use. I 
will only add that whatever be our ideas of his nature, the 
dignity, with which he is invested, or the obligations, un- 
der which he has laid us, we shall not, we cannot suffi- 
ciently, or acceptably honor him unless we have his spir- 
it, unless we practically regard the design, for which he 
was sent into the world, and while we call him Lord, are 
careful to do the things which he says. N. 
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SPIRITS IN PRISON, 
A CONFEREMTCE-MEETIWG DISCUSSION. 

Minister, I rejoice, my inquiring friends, to meet so 
many of our number this evening. 

First Inquirer. I feel assured, that we all sympathise 
with you in this emotion. These meetings for religious 
inquiry we find no less delightful than improving. 

Minister. You all persevere, then, in your researches? 

Second Inquirer. I endeavour to search the scriptures 
as the only records of eternal life. On working days I 
am able to snatch but a few moments for this purpose ; 
but the Lord's day, both at home and at church, I appro- 
priate to advancement in christian knowledge. 

Minister. - Believe me, the Omniscient will bless your 
every sincere exertion, however limited, to understand 
his word, to ascertain and perform his will. 

First Inquirer. In perusing the first epistle of Peter 
this morning, I found an assertion in th« third chapter, 
which struck me as remarkable. I allude to these words 
of the nineteenth verse ; He went and preached unto the 
spirits in prison. This assertion, and the whole passage 
connected with it, I could not but consider as involved 
in deep obscurity. 

Third Inquirer. It is an obscurity, which to me has 
ever seemed altogether impenetrable. 

Minister. The assertion is one of the most remarkable 
in the inspired volume. It is, however, I am persuaded, 
susceptible of a very lucid developement. 

IHrst Inquirer. It gives me a peculiar gratification to 
hear you say so ; for although I have read and reread 
the whole period many times, my examination has been 
entirely unsuccessful. 
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Mini^ttr. Will yoii be so good as to propose youi W- 
coltl^t Some of us, T doubt not, will be aihle to lemaie 
them, 

^t'st Inquirer. Peter mentions in the closest conneMOQ \ 

the following circamstances : The death and leButreciion 
of Christ, his going to preach to imprisoned spints, the | 

depravity and disobedience of the antediluviaa worlds and 
the loiig-siiflering of God while Noah w^as preparing the 
nrki In thus presenting in the same sentence clrcum- 
fttances apparently so foreign to one another, there ia ' 
something extremely peculiar* The first remark conges 
in easy and pertinent. As the apostle is addressing be- 
lievers exposed to persecution, exposed to many trials 
inseparable from the early profession of the gospel, it 
seems natural for him to introduce the sufferings, death, 
and resurrection of his beloved master, the perfect exem- 
plar of the christian world ; but when he glances back to 
the times before the flood, more than two thousand four 
hundred years^ to Noah's preparing the ark, and to Christ's 
preachingj almost two thousand three hundred and fifty 
years before he was born, to spirits in prison, the con- 
temporaries of Noah, his transition is both violent and 
unexpected- The clause looks unconnected and inde- 
pendent; in reading it we go back— we return — ^to aee 
whether we have not read the sentence incorrectly. 

Minuter. It must be acknowledged, my friend — and 
why should I deny the truth ? — it must be acknowledged, 
that the abruptness of Peter*s allusion and the peculiarity 
of his expression, even to persons who arc not superficial 
readers, make the passage appear unaccountabie, and 
almost unintelligible. Owjng to these circumstances, it 
is the less wonderful, that many have formed the wildest 
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misconception of the apostle's meaning. Not aware of 
Jewish peculiarities of speech, not following the current 
of the writer's thoughts, and not attending even to his 
plain language with sufficient care, men have formed and 
embraced the strangest views of this passage conceivable. 

Third Inquirer. I have been disposed, I confess, to do 
so myself, but all my efforts have been unsatisfactory. 

Minister. Some have entertained an idea of this nature, 
that between the crucifixion and resurrection of the 
Saviour, he descended into hell, to proclaim to the 
wicked the glad tidings of deliverance; while others 
have imagined, that he went to paradise, and preached 
the gospel to the departed spirits of the good. Both these 
opinions I conceive to be erroneous, both entirely unsup- 
ported by this or any portion of scripture ; and nothing 
could have been more remote, I conceive, from the writer's 
imagination. Should we be so happy this evening as to 
arrive at the real meaning, we shall not have assembled 
in this vestry in vain ; for every shadow removed from 
divine revelation, and every beam of light thrown upon 
its obscurity, are to the rational Christian so much of 
privilege, so much of gain. 

You will more easily attain to the sense of the apostle, 
if, for a moment, you remember the characters he ad- 
dresses in this epistle, and the circumstances of their 
situation. To whom is Peter writing ? 

JFHrst Inquirer. To foreign Jews and Gentiles, I pre- 
sume, who had been converted to the christian faith. 
He calls them strangers scattered through Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia. 

. Minister, Yes ; and he seems to consider them, in their 
state of separation or dispersion among the heathen, as 
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riesdnxbiing Noah and his famiiy among the atitedihirians ; 
and it is not improbable that their situation suggeisted an 
allusion apparently so remote, and gave it p^tinency 
and force. 

There is another point of resemblance between the old 
woHd, and the world at the time of the apostle's writing. 
While NoAu was preaching repentance and reformation, 
and preparing an ark of safety, a fearful visitation was 
every moment impending ; a visitation that was to over- 
whelm mankind with universal destruction. In a similar 
manner, when Peter was writing to christian converts 
scattered through various countries, at that very period, 
the tremendous day of visitation, foretold by the Messiah, 
was coming upon Jertisalem ; a visitation, that within six 
or seven years was not dnly to annihilate the Jewish 
polity, but to affect the lives, the fortunes, and properties 
of surrounding nations. It ^ivas the visitation of war, 
pestilence, and famine; awful appearances in the sky, 
a convulsion of empires, the terror, the bloodshed, the 
sweeping desolation of the city of God. 

Third Inquirer. It may not be unworthy of remark, 
that the Saviour alludes to Noah in a manner resemibling 
that of his apostle ; or perhaps I ought to say rather, 
what is the more probable fact, that Peter borrowed his 
imuge from the mouth of his master. When Christ was 
predicting the destruction impending over the metropoHs, 
the government and the glory of his native land, he com- 
pares if to the flood overwhelming the myriads of the 
old world. 

Minister. Your remark is extremely just; and with 
the view of the characters addressed, their situtiticm and 
circumstances to which I have made allusion, it will aid 
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u^ti developing the apostle's association, train of thought, 
oli^ect, and aim: 

Having observed' that it was better, when the wilt of 
Ood so required, to suffer for well-doing than for evil- 
doing', he adduces the Saviour as^ah example : For even 
Christ once stiflfered for sins, the just for the unjust, 
that' he might bring us to God, being put to death in the 
flesh, but quickened by the spirit. That is, having been 
crucified, he' was raised from the dead by his Father. 
2%« qMrt^ evidently means superruduralpoufer; and qukk- 
eifUdhy the'spiriJt, by consieqtience implies, restored to life 
by the miraculdus ageticy of Heaven^ by God himself 

Second Inquirer. So far all is plain and free from 
obiscurity. 

Firs% Inqidii^et^. NbW commences the difficulty of the 
passage. 

Mini$ter\ By which; that' is, by the same spirit, the 
same dimne agenc^', which rievived him after crucifixion; 
by'thid supernaturd power he went and preached to the 
spirits in prisdh. B^ an idiondatic form of expression, he 
wM and^precLched, is precisely 'the same as he preached; 
or the original may he rendered, be preached after his 
departurt. The apostle by no means alludes to the 
SkVionr's preaching in p'erion, after his mission was com- 
pleted; and - confirmed 'by his submission to death; Vik is 
said to pftfiA'cH after' his departure, just as he baptized 
during fans life. No*w li is well known to you all, my 
friends, that our Sftviotrrnevet baptized in his own person. 
That oflScie he performed' by the instrumentality of his 
dlffdiples. They Werit' forth intd the world in his name; 
airf* by his authority they preached, baptized, and per- 
fb^med miraculous wof ks. 
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JFHrst Inquirer. But I am anxious to learn how cither 
he or they preached to disembodied spirits. Can there 
be a supposition more unlikely than this? 

Minister. The whole obscurity of this term^ spirits^ 
is confined to the English reader. All who have made 
the Hebrew language familiar, remember that the Greek 
of the New Testament exhibits much of the Hebrew 
idiom ; they remember that the original word is often em- 
ployed for tnen^ persons, human beings. In the very next 
Teri^e^ soul is employed in the same manner; eight soub, 
or persons, were preserved by water. The clause might 
be rendered : He preached to the minda of men in prison. 
This is Wakefield's version. 

First Inquirer, Still I am.too dull to perceive, I must 
acknowledge, how those persons or minds were in prison, 
to whom the apostles preached the gospel. 

Minister, Happily the prophet, Isaiah, has shed the 
clearest light on this very term ; ' Thus saith the Lord, 
He that created the heavens, and stretched them out, 
I the Lord have called thee in righteousness, and will 
hold thine hand, and will keep thee for a covenant to the 
people, for a light to the Gentiles ; to open the blind eyes, 
to bring out the prisoners from the prison, and them that 
sit in darkpess out of the prison-house.' David, too, 
exclaims, * Bring my soul out* of prison.' Indeed, to give 
deliverance to the captive, and to free fi'om their bonds 
those who are bound, are among our commonest figures 
of speech, or metaphorical expressions, to mark the escape . 
from calamity, ignorance, immorality, and vice. The 
apostles were commissioned, the ministers of the Messiah^ 
are still commissioned, to preach deliverance to men im- 
prisoned by sin, led captive by iniquity, confined and 
oppressed by the fetters of evil habit. 
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I^rst Inquirer, I see the light of revealed truth 
dawning upon darkness. May I feel and exemplify its 
healing influence. 

Minister. Yes, you perceive that the preaching of 
Noah, and the preaching of Christ, were blended to- 
gether in the mind of the apostle. This blending, at 
first view, produces a slight confusion, until you come 
to examiue and reflect and ascertain his purpose. The 
literal expression might lead you to imagine, that the 
preaching of Christ was addressed to the world before the 
deluge ; when the meaning, in reality, is no more than 
this ; — ^that the preachers of the gospel, from the first, 
addressed, and continue to address at the present period, 
individuals resembling the antediluvians ; men of zimilmr . 
disobedience, indifiference, and vice, characters of the 
same unrenewed heart, the same unreformed behaviour. 

Third Inquirer. This passage, as most or all of us 
have felt, is confessedly obscure ; but its obscurity, I re- 
joice to find, is not impenetrable — a very beautiful light, 
T think, beams from behind the cloudy expression. 

Minister. This veil or envelope I have endeavoured to 
draw aside or remove ; and if you perceive the meaning 
and aim of the apostle, you are prepared with me to 
derive from them improvement of heart and life* 

An Aged Christian. This practical improvement, this 
emancipation from the power of sin, this freedom of the 
children of God, this, as it appears to me, is the grand 
purpose of revelation or religious knowledge. Our lovers 
of discussion^ too many of them, I fear, are mere dis- 
, puters of this world. They are too disposed, I fear, to 
rest satisfied with the communication and acquisition 
of truths revealed. The light from heaven, too often, 
< Plays round their head, but comes not to their heart.' 
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Minister, But not so have we learned Christ. 

First inquirer. The knowledge qf tr:Uthy howeTer, 
seems to be essential to the love of it. If, with many, 
it remain inoperative, if many possess it in heartless 
insensibility to its power, still this cannot invalidate the 
importance of accurate expositions of the bible. Tke 
developement with which you have favored us. Sir, I 
think we must all feel to be lucid and satisfacttory ; but 
you will confer an additional favor, if you will ibrieliiy 
recapitulate the illustration you have presented. 

Minister, I have unfolded the situation and circum- 
stances of certain primitive Christians, tho^ .scattei:e^ 
converts to Christianity, io whom Pe^er^ in the year 
63 or 64 of the christian era, communicated this epistle. 
With all the clearness and accurficy ^ ,niy power, I have 
endeavoured to develope the exact import of the phrase, 
going and preaching to the spirt/is in prison. My views 
of it are briefly, these ; not that, after Jhip ^^partuie, 
during those thirtysix hours that intervened between our 
Saviour's death and resurrection, not that he 4eseen<Jed 
into the regions of darkness, to proclaim to the wicked 
the glad tidings of deliverance ; not that he ascended to 
. paradise to preach the gospel to the departed spirits oi the 
good ; not, indeed, ttiat he preached anywhere in his own 
person. The persons who preached were his apostles and 
ministers ; and the spirits in prison tvhom they addressed, 
were depraved characters; xiot spirits of the departed, 
either in heaven or hell ; not the contemporaries of Noah ; 
tKey were individuals of similar disobedience, indifference, 
and vice, of the same unrenewed temper and unreformed 
conduct, of the same unbelieving .spirit and refractory 
disposition. 
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Aged Christian, You have new reached the point, as 
I observed before, where the mere discusser of revelation 
Stops, as if his work were done ; but I am confident, my 
dear Sir, that you have few feelings or habits in common 
with that character. 

Minister s There- may be occasions on which the simple 
elucidation of inspired truth is all that judgment and 
propriety admit; but in meetings like the present, not 
more designed to enlighten the mind than to christianize^ 
the whole man, I esteem a far different course* the dictate 
of wisdom. The principles of Christianity are weapons, 
weapons mighty through God for the overthrow of the 
strong holds of sin ; but where is the arm that shall wield 
them ? This should be the grand inquiry ? 

Fourth Inquirer. Shall we not say, Awake, awake, 
O arm of the Lord ! 

Minister. That almighty arm is forever awake, awake 
to help all those w^ho strive to help themselves. Divine 
influences are forever flowing for all who welcome their 
aid. Was Christ crucified and committed to the tomb ? 
Was he raised by the mighty power of God ? Did he 
accompany the preaching of his gospel with the same 
miraculous energy that raised him from the dead? Did he, 
indeed, as was predicted of him, open the blind eyes ? 
Did he, indeed, bring out prisoners from prison, and cap- 
tive sinners, groping in darkness, from the prison-house ? 
Did he commission his apostles, his ambassadors, to pro- 
pose overtures of salvation to characters as insensible, un- 
believing, and rebellious as the contemporaries of Noah ? 
You see the arm of the Lord stretched forth to save you. 
Need I say to you my friends, that wherever spirits in 
prison are discoverable, the ministers of the gospel are to 
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preach to them the m^Q9 of enlurgement and liberty ? 
preach to them to escape from the dominioft of darkneaa, 
and con^e forth to the freedom and glorious light of the 
sons of God and heirs of immortality? come forth tp 
an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and unfadUigy 
reserved in heaven for all who are prepared to receive 
itsglpry? 

IHfih Inquirer. We feel that we are in prison ; alas ! 
bow many of us ! but, allow me to ask, how are we abfe 
to come forth, even if we would ? 

Mhister* Not by human might alone, not by human 
power alone ; but through the cooperation of that spirit, 
which discovers in our weakness the perfection of its own 
strength. To all, therefore, who hear me this night, to 
all who are enslaved by a sin^e habitual sin, be it a sin 
of thought, word, Or action, I now proclaim : You must 
free yourselves from that sin. Are any of you committing 
siich offences daily, as the laws of heaven, the laws of 
earth, as well as the voice within you, disapprove and 
condemn ? such offences against God, man, or yourselves^^ 
as diminish your true en|oyment here, and incapacitate 
you for the nobler enjoyments of the world to come? 
You must abandon, believe me, you must akandou such 
criminal conduct. You must conquer and extirpate yqur 
vicious propensities. From those depraved habits, those 
destroying temptations, those suicidal indulgences, you 
must flee as from a pestilence, a flood, a conflagration* 
Oh ! escape, escape from their captivity, unless you choo^ 
to remain imprisoned forever. Like the characters men- 
tioned by Pet^r, you are warned to come forth from the 
prison of voluntary and habitual disobedience. 

Aged Chridian. Would to God that ]the unreflecting 
would pause in their career, and try to realize their state ! 
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JUtrnter. li might bring theift to themaelves ftad to 
their Father. Were you, like Riley and his shipvreclied 
associates, experieaeing the horrors of Arab or Moorish 
captiirity, how would your heart yearn for the scenes of 
jrottr.-natiye shore! Were you excluded Irom light and 
human intercourse within the walls of a Ssatile, worid 
not the voice that announced you to be free, seem like a 
Toice from heaven? Like the illustrioiMs friend of <iik 
iBOuntry, were you immured in the dungeons of OhsMits ; 
were you wasting away in the accursed cells of the inquisi- 
|wn, exposed to the machinations of infuriate zeal and 
diabdical m?ilignity, oh ! with what indignant vehemence 
would you long to break down the wajl of separation, to 
burst your confinement ! How would you, long, in your 
gasping faintness, to inhale the fresh atmosphere, so near 
you f How would you long to salute the glorious creation 
of God ! and, as you lifted your eyes toward his wide 
heaven that overspread you, to pour out your heart in 
praises for salvation and recovered liberty ! 

Are such the feelkigs, permit me to ask, are s«ieh Ihe 
emotions, that accompany youf escape from the despotism 
of MAN t Ah ! tell me, you that know ! what are the 
deeper transports that accompany a liberation from the 
pf ison-hottse of crims and coNnniiKATioN ! an awakening 
from the fatal slumber of moeal deats ! 

A Young Cdiwert, We experience #hat the JSaviour 
denominates a new birth. We are born into a new world. 
To our newly awakened perception, how lovely this uni- 
verse of the Omnipresent ! how beautiful this earth of 
Qod! how sweet these waters of God! how gk>rioi}s 
yonder heavens of God ! Everywhere we discern traces 
of infinite wisdom and goodness ; and that mysterious 
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Power, whom we behold disposing and blessing the uni- 
verse, overspreading it with the mantle of love and divine 
glory, that mysterious Power we now feel to be our 
Friend! to be cooperating not only with his creation, but 
with tts as individuals, in securing that peace which passes 
all understanding. 

Minister. This peace, as He who cannot lie is true, I 
affirm to be in the power of you all ; nothing but the wall 
of sin intervenes to bar you from its enjoyment. Again 
therefore I proclaim to every spirit in prison : Your Father 
in heaven, long suffering and compassionate, is waiting 
to be gracious; he is waiting, whenever you strive to 
come forth, to help you ; he longs to throw open your 
prison doors, to crumble to atoms the fortresses of sin, 
to bid you welcome to the freedom of his Son. More 
disposed is he to bestow his favors than you can be to 
ask and seek for them. He, however, leaves you free. 
If you choose to perish, like the uncounted millions of 
the old world ; if you choose to perish, like the unbeliev- 
ing multitudes of Jerusalem and Judea, I am constrained 
to say, that perishing must be your inevitable doom. 
Spirits in prison on earth, you will be spirits in 
PRISON BEYOND THE GRAVE. Awful, vcry awful, is the 
retribution of ungodliness; but welcome^ thrice welcome 
news of redemption ! there is a heavenly alternative in 
your power, and this is suspended on the determination 
of your own choice. Once more, then, listen to the 
warning voice ,* it is breathed from a heart that longs 
for your salvation. Flee from the dungeon of guilt. 
Escape from the prison of impenitence. Arise from 
the abyss of hopeless inactivity, the depth of joylessness 
and despair. 
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An Unknown Voice. Ah ! whither, whither ami flee ? 

MGnister. Dpets that voice of despondency come from 
«n awakening heart? Among the:hun4red souls now- be- 
fore me, soiils to be saved or lost, I trust in God there are 
many such. Behold ! I answer — belioid ! the way ilies 
open, yonder highway of holiness. Behold it extending 
befi>re you in endless perspective. By that living way, 
then, flee for refuge. Flee to the ark of safety provided 
in the gospel of grace ; flee to faith in the Supreme 
Being, to faith in the mossenger of his will, to the bnpiiam 
of repentance for the remission of sins, to rememhraiK^ 
of your exemplar at his table, to the </ave and Hving of 
thoUness; and if the Son of the Highest onake you free, 
you will be free indeed. Now may Infinite Goodness, 
Wisdom, and Power aid you in the-dnomentous work! 
tlurough him who came to seek and to aave, to deliver 
and redeem, th^ imprisoned and the lost ! 

A. «. 



VISION OP THE MONADNOC, 

0& MOUNTAIN-SIOE OF THE OOSPEIi. 

Ten or twelve years ago, I made a summer excursion 
into the highlands of New Hampshire. Very early one 

morning, while I was crossing from D to F , a 

thick fog concealed all the remote prospect. I moved in 
the centre of a circle, whose diameter might be fifteen or 
twenty rods from horizon to horizon. My atmospher^, 
to quote one of the translators of Burger, was ' mist and 
moonlight drear,' 
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However, as I advanced — down steeps and up steeps, 
where I r^oice ih9X friends were not with me — ^the va- 
poar slowly thinned; and while I was darkling neao: 
the imagined site of the Grand Monadnoc, I enjoyed one 
of the sublimest views, with which I had ever been in- 
dulged. It was worth a visit to the Highlands by itself. 

I often raised my eye to catch some glimpse of the 
mountain on my right, but all effort was vain . the strain- 
ing vision could not accomplish its purpose ; the mist 
was impenetrate. Occasionally it cheated me with an 
expanse of water, wide and extensive. At last, as my 
eye waited patiently for the opening spectacle, one of the 
mighty summits, made glorious by splendor resembling 
what is termed a sunburst, loomed high above the clouds. 
O that I could impart the impression, which that glimpse 
of glory produced ! So wild and grand was the revela- 
tion, it seemed to be almost supernatural. I thought of 
Goldsmith's mountain comparison, in which he imitates 
Claudian with skill so exquisite : 

* As some taU cliff ihtA lifts its awfiil form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the stormy 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head, 

Ut dltus Olympi 

Vertex, qui spaiio ventos hiemesque relinquit, 
Perpetuum nuU& temeratus nube serenum, 
Celsior exsurgit pluvUs, auditque ruentes 
Sub pedibtu nimbos, et rauea tonitrua ealeat ; 
Sic patiens animus per tanta negotia liber 
Emergi^ similis sui : jOstique tenorem 
Flectere non odium cogit, non gratia suadet.*^ 

*A8 iiatin may not be familiar to some of the readers of the Advo- 
cate, they may welcome the import of this passage in a prose trans- 
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I remembered also a scene of anequailed grandeur in 
Wordsworth's Excursion . 

— — • The shepherds homeward moved 
Through the dull mist, I following— when a stop, 
A single step, that freed me from the skirts 
Of the blind vapour, opened to my view 
Glory beyond all glory ever seen 
By waking sense or by the dreaming soul.' 

It was this viaion of the Monadnoc, which suggested 
the following imagery and sentiments. I said to myself, 
as I beheld the vapours more and more rolling away, like 
the mist of heathenism before the dajtfipring of Christi- 
anity : The kingdom of God is com^. In that luminous 
mount, we view a resemblance of its power. We there 
see and feel a manifestation of its glory — ^its miraculous 
splendor. Our forefathers were Gentiles. They were 
unacquainted with the one only living and true God. 

lation. They will perceive and acknowledge, I think, that the pow- 
er and apropriateness of Goldsmith's imitation are worthy of those 
of Claudian's original ; that neither poet, indeed, need be ashamed 
of his brother. Soutfaey's sublime expression in Roderic, * steeds of 
fire trampling the iffhirhnnd,* may be remembered as well as- * 
* Thou kingly i^pirit throned among the hills. 
Thou dread Ambassador from Earth to Heaven,' 
in Coleridge's unrivalled Chamouny ; but of associations of this na- 
ture there is no end. To a mind accustomed to such lilerary en- 
joyment, they are as innumerable as delightful. 

IVamUUion, As the lofty summit of Olympus, preserving its se- 
renity forever unsullied by vapour, leaves winds and storms Ur be-, 
low, rises above the commotion of clouds, hears the tempest rushing 
at its feet, and tramples upon the roaring thunder ; thus the patient 
soul, rising above the chaos of a warring world, preserves itself free 
and elastic as its own spiritual substance : hatred cannot force it, 
favour cannot persuade it, to swerve firom its career of rectitude. 
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Fh>i& tbeir stkt^of disfetdvuntafe they were rede^ned ; 
and we, their descendants, are born heirs to the privi- 
leges communicated to them. By> the voice of the same 
deliverer, wit dongeon walls l)ave been rent asunder. 
Like them, we are called forth to the liberty and light of 
Heaven. Indulged with the hopes and promises of sal- 
vation, with means to promote and motives to animate 
our obedience, we are admitted to the unrestrainsd use 
cf our noMest powers. God has made glorious the wliy 
oftheseai The people who walked in darkness, have ^ 
sees a great light; to those who dwelt in the landof^ 
deatb-sbade has the. light shined. 

This ii» the condition in which we find ourselves ; as^^ 
as beingd thus highly favoured^ the voice of oni^B^ieiae^ 
tor addressee us. From the realm of darkness and 'death; 
fronf the house of bondage and privation, suffering and ' 
d^pair, the Savi6trr came to deliver us. He came to 
illuminate our minds with light from the eternal world. 
Behind us is heathenism, a land of obscurity and the 
shadow of death. Before us lies the region of the gOB* 
pel, a land covered with glory from the throne of the > 
Eternal. Which course we ought to pursue, we need 
not inquire. Both gratitude and regard for our well-being 
proclaim to our souls : ' Press forward ! press toward the 
goal of the high calling of Qod in Christ Jesus !' But the 
inquiry which it dws become us to make, is the same- 
which the Almighty, is daily pr<^H»ing ; Which of theee 
courses do we determine to pursue ? and which of these 
courses are we now pursuing ? 

The word of revelation gives us developements of our 
state, our duty, our reasonable prospect. It can admon- 
ish us of eviL It can warn us to beware of the de8tr«c«> 
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live consequences of sin. It can repeat td us the per- 
suasions of heavenly goodness and wisdom. In a word — 
to remind and inform, to warn and admonish, to comfort 
and encourage, to propose the terms of salvation in the 
name of God, to bring sinners to repentance, to promote 
their advancement in the path of obedience, to trample 
under foot the machinations of sin, to prepare souls for 
the kingdom of heaven ; these are the grand aim of rev- 
elation. But after all, the means of grace can oidy pro' 
mote — ^they cannot insure our salvation. Such is the ap- 
pointment of the Allwisc, we must be instrumental our- 
selves, to our being approved or disapproved, saved or 
lost. After being enlightened by the gospel, we may 
still recede ; we may go baekinto the obscurity of heathen- 
ism, or move forward amid the glorious illumination of 
the Sun of righteousness. 

Reader ! do you wish and resolve to advance ? How 
much have you to inspire your heart and assist your 
hand ! The Mountain'side of the Gospel has many fresh 
springs of water, many pools of Bethesda, many flowers 
and salubrious plants, many rich clusters of grapes. The 
air is pure, for it breathes from heaven. Unseen beings 
are heard on every side, singing * Glory t^ God in the 
highest, peace on earth, good will toward men.' On the 
summit are discerned, through unfolding clouds of light, 
glimpses of the City of God, the Mansions of Immor:ali- 
ty , while voices of invitation, encouragement, and wel- 
come are saluting the ear : * Come up hither. Blessed 
are they who perform his commandments, that they may 
have a right to the Tree of Life, and may enter in through 
the gates into the City. The Spirit and the Bride say, 
come ; and let him that heareth say, come. Let him 
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who is thlrtly, come ; and whosocv^ will, let hixa take 
the wftter of Life freely.' 

These are the |»rivilegea, the gratificatiQua «f the gos- 
pel. But to this representation I seem to heajr ther«u«dr 
er refily ; ' In climbing this mountain-aide, I find mjr way 
obstructed by those^ who prize the wisdom aCmsjci above 
the wisdom of revelation. With them^ the springs ace. uo 
better than those of Abana. and Pharpar ; the flow^if , 
plants, and grape clusters are but heathen morality ; tha 
90ug;8 of angels, proclaiming good tidii9g;& of great jp|r 
unto all people, are too catholic and universal for their 
exclusive spirit The Father of the universe is too. im* 
partial in his promises and iiivitations : he mufit limit his 
unbounded love to a little number of elected &vo9iriAes. 
The pure mountain air must be obscured by the breath 
of system. Common sense is a, worthless comnnodity. 
The ascent to tbe mountain^top, by the pathwajr of Prac- 
tical Obedience, is toe tiresome. They want ar primrose 
path to glory : they must be waited thither on the wings 
of mystery,, metaphysics, and election. 

But this, remember, is leaving the simfiUcily of the 
gospel y this is confiding in the inventions of men. Strive, 
therefore, to welcome the scripture view of the Creator 
and of the beings he has formed This view of Qod's 
sovereignty and man's dependence,, this view, of our ori- 
gin, end, and allowable hopes, as it seema to me, sheds 
a beautiful lustre on the pathway of life. We kBOw the 
Being in whom we confide for time and eternity ; we 
know what expectations he is permitting uato indulge ; 
and we know what duties of preparatioa he requirea ¥8 
to perform. The Eternal bestows salvatiQa; and he he- 
alQiws it in consequence of holiness of facstfti and li&« 
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To & tnftlA who is bewildeFed by the fashionable «y»- 
feiUB^Ihe day, these are blessed assurances^ To a 
mtLU who is comtiiaaded to perform duties, which he its 
fiatd to hate no ability to perform ; and which even sttp* 
posing he could perform them, would by no means pro^ 
mote fiis salvation ; to such a man these assurances ar« 
M coo! waters to a thirsty soul — ^news from heaven — good 
Hews— and I wish to God they were proclaimed unto all 
people! to every nation, kindred, and tongue! The 
Omniscient is no unconcerned observer of the affairs of 
his universe. He is no uninterested spectator of the 
principles, conduct, and character of the souls he has 
created. He is a righteous sovereign, loving and reward- 
ing righteousness. 

Reader! are you a Christian 1 Beware, lest, as the 
derpent beguiled Ete through his subtihy, so your mind 
be corrupted from the simplicity that is in Christ. Stand 
firmly in the freedom, with which he has made you free ; 
md never sn^r yourself to be subjected to the impm* 
tiensofman. Do not dream of meriting eternal life; 
but, while you strive to become qualHied to receive a 
blessing so immense and glorious, ascribe perpetual 
praises to the Most High that he makes you capable of 
that glory, and that he affords you the influences of his 
holy spirit to aid you in its attainment. 

At the same time, you must permit me to repeat, what 
is too often disregarded — ^that while you attain to the 
mind of the spirit, the unobscured brightness of gospel 
light, it becomes you to be sensible of your advantages, 
to welcome the illumination, and rejoice in its divine 
efieacy and power. How beautifol, you with reason ex* 
ciaiSA, ii» the privilege of seeing the pathway t^f duty plaiii 
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before us ! How glorious, I add, to walk in that path 
which leads up to hearen ! Are you in servitude to a 
depraved heart and criminal indulgences? Are you 
blinded by sin, and excluded from the light of holy sat* 
isfaction ? and does the Redeemer come to you, proposing 
overtures of deliverance and joy — to free, to purify, to en^ 
noble you ? Receive his message. God has made you 
able. Had he not imparted thb power, i would be 
mockery to require its exertion ; — it would be mockery to 
demand the performance of an impossible command. 
While he inspires you with strength to emancipate you 
from the thraldom of disobedience, he promises continu- 
al accessions of vigour and sufficiency, so long as you 
strive to attain them. If, then, you wish to become free 
and reconciled — what the beloved disciple terms a son 
or child of God — ^give up every pursuit, impulse, or grat* 
iication inconsistent with that character. Receive, I re^ 
peat, the overtures of salvation. Exert the ability your 
Maker has communicated. Look to him for assistance 
with unwavering confidence. Has he promised, that his 
spirit shall help the infirmities of man — ^struggling man t 
Sooner shall heaven, earth, and worlds unnumbered per* 
ish, than one promise of the Almighty fail to be accom* 
plished. A Traveller. 



IMPORTANCE OF FEMALE EDUCATION. 

It is conceded by all parties that women have an ex- 
tensive influence in the affairs of the world. It is not 
alone those who are willing to admit that women enjoy 
an equal proportion of the gifts of God in their intellec- 
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tnal and plifstcal nature ; and thoagh difi^rentlj eonsti-^ 
tilted respecting mind and body, possess powers equally 
valuable ; it is not sucb persons only, who are convinced 
of the great and extensive influence of women. Those 
who deny equality in every sense, and even those who 
disbelieve that women have souls, if there are any such, 
will yet admit their power over mankind to be great 
and important. Neither is this influence exercised, or 
supposed to be exercised alone by women of the most 
correct moral characters, or whose minds are of the high- 
^t order ; the weak in intellect, and the imperfect and 
impure in feelings and conduct, have always as much, and 
oiften more open and perceptible influence on the opin- 
idfta and actions of their fellow beings, and the condi- 
tion of things in the world, than the be^t and most ele- 
Tilted characters. Moreover, this deep influence is not 
confined to trivial and consequential affairs, in which 
they may safely dictate and govern without risk of inju- 
ry to the important principles and conduct of any, or, de- 
terioration of those who may be in a high and responsiUe 
situation. It is not pretended by anybody, that women's 
control is thus circumscribed, or that the bad influence 
is not more frequently felt than that which is exerted fer 
good and useful purposes in all the departments where 
it operates, and it is difficult to say where it does not op- 
erate. It would be foolish to pretend that this power 
which women possess and exert, is direct in producing' 
its effects ; or that it alwayls designs definite objects. Ev- 
erybody knows this is not and could not be the case. It 
is oflen slow and circuitous ; but by a hidden and silelllt 
power over the feelings and habits, they dictate and 
coiitrid the opinions, and govern aflairs, sometimes of 
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the highest consequence to individuals, and even nations. 
I do not mean to assert that women's dictation is specific ; 
and that on important questions of politics, religion, mor- 
als, or any thing else, any woman, singly, or any com- 
bination of women, can direct how it shall be decided; 
nor that any man will take his opinion, or form his judg- 
ment from the immediate influence of any woman. But 
I do say that every man's mind and character, his views^ 
reasonings, and conclusions, his feelings and actions, are 
originally guided, moulded, and influenced by the female 
society in which his first years and later life has been pass- 
ed , and however independent he may feel himself to be, 
of such external causes, and however he may inveigh 
against female government, he is not the same beings 
has not the same views of any subject, the same feelings 
or the same opinions he would have had, if his whole in- 
tercourse from birth, had been with women of a differ- 
ent order. This I believe to be true ; and I think it will 
be generally allowed by sensible and reflecting men ; and 
whoever denies it, can have observed and reasoned but 
little on the subject. 

Seeing this is the case, and that whatever women are, 
whether superior, inferior, or equal iu nund to men, 
whatever be the purity or depravity of their moral char- 
acters, however they may be adverse or friendly to the 
true interests of society and the final destiny of men; in 
all cases and under all modifications women still pos- 
sess and exert a jirocH^ious influence in the world. Is it 
not one of the strangest facts presented to us for reflec- 
tion, that amidst the zeal which has for ages been felt 
and expressed and acted upon, for the advancement of 
education ; and the constant bearing governmental meas- , 
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ores hare had upon it, as a subject of national concern 
an4. the highest importance, that boys alone have been 
the objects of solicitude, and their improvement, only 
desired or contemplated ? It has never been a subject 
of legislation, either in our general or state governments, 
nor, I believe, in that of any European nation, to discuss 
the fittest measures for securing proper instruction for the 
female sex ; or provide the means, and establish the sem- 
inaries expressly designed to give that enlargement of 
mind, appropriate learning, and specific qualifications, 
which for the good of society in a national, as well as in 
a domestic point of view, it is desirable every female 
should possess. By what right, I would ask, does the 
government of any state or nation confine its legislation, 
its means, and its wise provisions, to the well being, just 
education, and success in life of one half of the communi- 
ty, while they leave to parental love and ability, to individ- 
ual effort, or social compact, the labour and expense of 
making similar provision for the other half? And where 
is the wisdom, impartial justice, and honorable ambition 
of individuals and communities, in establishing univer- 
sities, colleges, academies, and private seminaries of 
the highest crd<!r, exclusively for boys and young men, 
while nothing, or next to nothing, is provided for the com- 
plete and appropriate instruction of females ? Is it deem- 
ed derogatory to the dignity of our national and state 
councils, to investigate the best and most appropriate 
means of improving society, an4 securing correct moral 
influence through that medium which is acknowledged 
to be always at work with most power ? Is it consider- 
ed of momentous importance to appoint committees to 
superintend every department of national concern, and 
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BMike proviaioii for all the wants of th« commanity, in 
geographical y mercantile, manufacturing, scientific, iMitt^ 
tieal, and military estabtislunents, and leave totally ne^ 
lected and unheeded the demands of all classes when 
tiiey cry for laws, and means, and endowments, to give 
to each family, wise and judicious and well informed 
mothers, wives, sisters, and daughters 1 No lit in because 
the cry is not sent forth, thAt nothing is granted. And 
it iB not asked, because, from its always having been neg" 
lected, it is never saggested as a matter of nationad con*- 
CBrn to provide the means for girls as well as boys taking 
their active part in life, well prepared to be useful and 
^cient citizens. But surely if the head of the nation 
thinks it honorable, in commencing a great work of pub* 
lie utility to take spade in hand and be th^iirst to break 
giyMind, he should also deem it dignified to be the first, 
by recommending female education as a subject of leg*- 
islation, to begin laying the chief corner stones in the 
foundation of that noble arch, the key stone of which is 
such men as George Washington. Let not the meagre 
laws of some individual states, which oblige towns to es- 
tablish elementary schools for the instruction of both 
sexee, be called up to controvert the charge now made 
upon our rulers ; nor let the private seminaries or even 
incorporated academies which individual enterprise an^ 
exertioh have established for girls as well as boys, be. 
thought to balance in any manner the weight and im- 
portance which the subject of boys' education has had in 
the public mind. Because men exclusively are called 
to legislate ; because they only have the conducting the 
great concerns of law, m'edicine, and religion; and be- 
oauso literature and science have been held and guidid 
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by their hands, it has been supposed that they only need 
to be highly endowed by mental discipline, systematic 
instruction, deep research, and extensive information. 
But if the departments which women are by nature de- 
signed to fill, and which they are constantly called to oc- 
cupy, involve as important responsibilities, as extensive 
consequences, and as great an amount of influence, as 
those in which men act ; in short, if the success of men's 
efforts for improvement in everything depends on the 
just discharge of female duties, is it not manifest that 
the conduct of women has as heavy a bearing on the 
dignity, prosperity, and happiness of a state and nation, 
as the conduct of men ; and that as ample means of 
preparing them for these duties, by judicious laws, learn- 
ed discussions, and effective means for the education of 
girls, as is always thought necessary for boys, would be 
not less just, than indicative of true wisdom in those 
who hold the reins of government. 

The national government, I believe, has never made 
any appropriation exclusively for the education of boys, 
excepting West Point. When they .have given town- 
ships in the new states for education, it has been left 
to the states themselves to make what use they pleased 
as respects education. Allowing this to be true, it does 
not disprove the assertion that female education has been 
entirely neglected by the general and state governments 
and left altogether to parental zeal and ambition. 

Com. 
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A DAY IN AUTUMN. 



The day is troubled with thidc coming dottds. 

The blast sweeps hoarsely o'er the naked hill. 

Or bowls aniid the dry and leafless boughs ; 

The shivering wistful bird a moment shoots 

In level flight along the hurrying gust. 

Or toils, in vain against the unyielding air. 

Then wearied sinks for slielter and for rest 

The gloom abroad steals inward to the soul 

Of man ; and in the sympathy of thought 

His heart is touched, but not in sadness only ; 

Though in that guiltless sadness there be mvch *** 

Of tenderness and k)ve, whose secret flow 

Still purifies the deathless mind within. 

And renders it a worthy residence 

Of hallowed purposes and heavenward hope. 

The dark hours of this. bleak and cheerless day 
Come from ihysterfous Wisdom, which decrees 
* lliat btioian joy must oft be born of grief,' 
Peace spring and blossom midst the storms of trouble. 
And heavenly strength from mortal weakness rise. 
The pensiveness which comes upon thee now 
From nature's darkened face, is fraught with truth : — 
If lliou but bear a blameless heart within. 
Then issuing from the doads of human life 
Into its brighter regions, thou shalt pass 
With sober gladness,— as thou shalt go forth 
To meet the welcome sunshine of to-morrow. C, 
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hVKK XXXI. 61/ 
< The Lord turned and looked on Peter.' 

What laxigjiiage in tliat look ! Swifter than thought 
The Ap03tle*s eye it caught, 
And sank into his very soul ! 
Through ev'ry vein a thrilling tremor crept : 
Away he stole* 
And wept ; 
Bitterly he wept ! 

And thus it seemed to say : * Was that thy voice-— 
Friend of my early chQiee ? 
And is thy vaunted courage fled ? 
Was it for this I stretched ny hand to save-*- 
And bade thee tread 
The wave. 
The treach*rous wave 2 

And thou, my warmest fjietid, hast thou fot^t 
Thy Master's present lot*-^ 
His former love — thy hope — thy fear ? — 
Thy thricc-<toia tale dost thou remember yet? 
Dost thou still hear 
Thy vow-^ 
( Thy broken vow ?* 

Such was that piercing look 1 Swifter than thought 
The Apostle's eye it caught» 
And sunk into his very rouI ! — 
Through ev'ry vein a thrilling tiemetr crept : 
Away he stole. 
And wept ; 
Bitterly he wept! 

Monthly Repwitoiy. 
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THE SLEEPING CHILD. 



How beautiful an Infantas sleep ! 
The rounded cheek, the fair high brow ; 
Pity that sorrow ere should break 
Upon a mind so cloudless now ! 

Yet come it will, and that fair boy's 
Now open brow and guileless mind 
Will eager join the busy world. 
Where joys unmixed he thinks to find. 

Soon will Reality's rough touch 
Efface the sketch which Hope had made — 
And quick dispelliug one by one. 
All the bright hues of fancy fade. 

And then come wild excitement's joys. 

And madd'ning pleasure's syren song ; M 

To the dark gulf of guilt and pain, ' 

With the full tide he 's borne along. i 

But still one spark of light remains. 
Like the light spay on yon dark river. 
More bright for the deep gloom around. 
And not like it to sink for ever. 

No, that bright flame immortal is. 
Still pointing to the pe iceful skies, ■ 
And through the clouds and storms of life, 
A glorious sun to heav'n shall rise. { 

Monilily lUposltofy. 

i 

1 
I 
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UNITARIAN ADVOCATE. 

Vol. IV. OCTOBER, 1829. No. IV. 

DANGER OF EXTREMES IN RELIGION. 

That the early education exerts a vast iofluence 
on our character is allowed by all 5 though there are 
few that comprehend the extent of this influence. And ' 
it cannot have escaped the least reflection, that we ori- 
ginally receive all our notions and opinions on trust- 
that we receive them without examination ; nor can it 
have escaped the least observation, either that these 
very unexamined opinions — these prejudices are the 
most difiicult to be reasoned with, and to be removed. 
Now let it be remembered, that every generation is 
educated by that which preceded it : and we shall at 
once, perceive of what importance it is that, in forming 
our views of religion, we consider the great course and 
history of religion in the ages that have gone by ; and 
for this plain reason (I repeat) is it important ; viz. be- 
ciEiuse, our religious notions are deeply affected by 
those of the generations before us : not by one age on* 
ly, but by every age ; for every age has transmitted 
more or less of its character to the next. 

Here, then, is a danger which it behoves us to con- 
sider. To what purpose do we investigate, and read 
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books and study our Bibles, if we do not consider under 
what a bias we do all this ? We may reason and read 
and study (as in fact men commonly do) only to con- 
firm the opinions which we pretend to examine : ooly 
to confirm opinions which we never did examine. 
And thus we take the faith of our fathers for authority, 
and the moral improvement of the world is at a stand. 

There is nothing so subde, and at the same time so 
powerful as prejudice. And I add, as another danger 
which I propose to notice, there is nothing more spe- 
cious and plausible than a disposition to go to the oppo- 
site extreme in opinion. And in order to guard 
against both these dangers we need to consider the 
great progress of religious opinions. 

Let me then invite a moment's attention to the his- 
tory of religious opinions — in other words, to the his- 
tory of those views which have been entertained of re- 
ligion itself, in order to unfold the danger of a strong 
predilection for old opinions on the one band, and of 
an overweening fondness for new ones on the other. 

No pne will be disposed to maintain that any opinion 
is correct merely because it is old ; for this argument 
would bring back upon us, all the vagaries and absur- 
dities of a popish faith. In fact the history of reli- 
gious opinions seems as if it were intended to sho^ 
that all human authority in matters of faith is vain, 
and that the only safe rule is the Bible. As the his- 
tory of the pagan world before the Christian era, seems 
to have been designed by God to show the need of a 
revelation, so it would seem, has the history of tbd 
christian world been sufiered, if not intended to show 
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the necessity of keeping close to the revelation whieh 
we have. If this history cannot cure us of a sinful re- 
liance on human systems, we must indeed, be incorrigi- 
ble. One would think that the experiment has pro- 
ceeded far enough. The sceptre of authority, W6 
might hope, is broken forever. The sanction of ages 
has become of little more worth than the breath of pri- 
vate opinion. It matters as little now, what the Holy 
Catholic church believed, as what the wildest sectary 
of the Fifth Century fancied. 

But let us not deceive ourselves. We may, in the- 
ory, very stoutly deny the authority of past ages, and 
still, in fact, be very deeply influenced by the opinions 
of past ages ; not by directly espousing them, but by 
imperceptibly imbibing them, or by an undue anxiety 
to Escape from them. 

Christianity has come to us through the channel of 
human creeds, systems and speculations ; and it must 
have been affected by the medium of communication. 
It is a settled — it is a solemn — and it is a very material 
fact, that none of us have receiv^ed our first notions of 
religion from a simple and unbiassed reading of the 
word of God, but entirely from human sources. It 
much behoves us, then, to look to these sources. 

Before I refer more particularly to them, let me offer 
one or two remarks to prevent misconstruction. When 
I say, that simple and pure Christianity has been great- 
ly disfigured, I advance nothing new, but take ground 
which is common to all Protestants, and I only insist 
that those who stand on this ground, have good reasoDj 
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to tread, circumspectly, these paths of opinion, in which 
they are but just emerging from the mazes of ancient 
error. One further remark ; when I speak of errors 
in the church, surely no one will do me the injustice to 
Mterpret this into disrespect for Cliristianity itself. 
Surely not 5 it may well argue esteem and reverence 
for the christian religion to desire, that the -abuses of 
this heavenly gift should be exposed to view. 

We are now prepared to trace, though it must be 
very rapidly, the sources of our opinions. The stream 
of revelation, as we all believe, does not come to us 
pure and untainted, as when it sprung from the un- 
corrupted fountains of truth. It has passed on through 
various countries, and bas brought with it some quali- 
ties from every soil and climate. There has-been a 
time, in the former dark ages, when it was swelled with 
earthly contributions — when revelation was loaded with 
traditions, from the Fathers and from men's own fan- 
cies ; there has been a time, when the moral heaven 
was vailed with clouds, and all the. powers of nature 
darkly struggled together, — when the rain descended 
and the winds blew, and the storm beat upon the river 
of life — when it deluged the soil, it was intended to 
fertilize, and threatened to bear away the landmarks of 
truth and virtue. This we all believe. We believe, 
too, that its waters have been purified. But are we 
prepared to say, after all, that tlie stream has come to 
us pure as at the first ? It would be the very excess 
of presumption to think so. To be unsuspicious m 
such a case would be thoughtless or childish in the ex- 
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treme. No: the rivulet that has been impregnated 
with the ores of an hundred mines may lose its taint 
more easily — the sea may be blanched to whiteness, 
sooner, than moral impurity can be washed away from 
the streams of life. There is nothing in nature half so 
inveterate as habit in the soul. The stain of prejudice 
is deeper than the Ethiopian's skib or the leopard's 
spots ; or the everlasting hue of the green wave. If I 
were to describe the religion of the ages before the re- 
formation, I should say, that it was, to a very great 
degree, the religion of fear, of form, of mystery, of dog- 
matism, and more than all, it was a religion, that was 
always inventing something as a substitute for piety, and 
was as sure to make every thing, that it could invent, 
essential. It was the religion of fear; not filial but 
slavish fear. The people trembled before the priest, 
and the priest trembled before his God. Never was 
such a mental bondage known on earth. Men dared 
not to think, and scarcely dared to pray for themselves. 
There was excommunication in the church ; and there 
was anathema out of it. There was penance in this 

world, and purgatory in the next, and terror in all. 

It was the religion of form. Rites, and ceremonies, 
and services grew into a monstrous accumulation and 
weighed down and oppressed every faculty of religious 

life. It was the religion of mystery. The more 

absurdity, the more faith. The more ignorance, the 
more devotion. Religion was removed from the paths 
of common life, and from the judgment of common 
sense. It set aside the proper use of the human facul- 
13» 
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ties. It was all preteraatural, and mysterious and aw- 
ful. It was the religion of dogmatism. Inquiry was 

driven from the church, and decision was the order of 
the age. Nothing could involve so much discredit and 
hazard as a doubt. Ah ! a doubt it was, that became 
the prey of suspicion and power and hatred — which men 
bunted to disgrace and to death. A doubt it was, thai 
wore a darker hue than every monstrous crime — darker 
than cruelty and profligacy and murder. The meekness 
and forbearance of Jesus, and the gentleness of his pre- 
cepts were all forgotten, and confidence and assurance 

and infallibility were the tests of wisdom and piety. 

In fine, it was a religion which was always substituting 
something for piety, and making every thing it could 
substitute or could invent, essential to piety. Men 
were not willing to walk in the plain and obvious paths 
of christian morality, but they must needs find out 
many devious ways to heaven. There were rites and 
forms, — there were masses and pilgrimages, — there 
were saintly relics and sacred waters; there were 
largesses and donations to the church ; the building of 
cathedrals and monasteries, the keeping of feasts and 
the observance of penances. Piety — inward and liv- 
ing piety was very much left out of the question. Ev- 
ery thing else was made a substitute ; and every thing 
but this, was made essential. 

The reformation broke the spell of this unholy en- 
chantment, well denominated Anti-Christ, and well pre- 
dicted to come '^ with lying wonders and all deceivable- 
ness of unrighteousness." The power of " the man of 
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»d" was broken, but it was not annihilated. You might 
as well expect an instantaneous and total ch^age in the 
intellectual and moral habits of an individual, as in the 
intellectual and moral habits of a world. Nay, impos- 
sible as it is, the former change were much sooner to 
be expected ; for we do witness, to say the least, very 
rapid changes in individuals, but the world is far too 
unwieldy a body ever to undergo any rapid transforma- 
tion. Some portion, I venture to say, of the religion 
of fear, of form, of mystery, of dogmatism, and of sub- 
stituting indifferent things in the place of piety and 
making them essential, survived the reformation ; and 
surely no reasonable and reflecting man will think it too 
much to suspect that some portion of it still has come 
down to our own times. 

If any is inclined to vaunt the glorious doctrines of the 
Reformation, and to think that this event did away all 
error from the Church; let him listen to this plain state- 
ment. Since the reformation, it has been the current 
belief of a large portion of the christian world, that the 
sins of Adam were literally imputed to his posterity, so 
imputed, that without any faults of their own, they all 
deserved to go down to everlasting destruction. It 
has been the current belief, of the christian world, that 
myriads of infants, for this imputed sin— sin which they 
Dever committed, nor felt, nor thought of, — that myriads 
and myriads of helpless infants, as soon as they bad 
opened their eyes on the light justly deserved the same 
everlasting misery. And then came in, the doctrines 
of human inability, of eternal decree and uncondition- 
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al election, of reprobation and efiectual calling, and 
threw their lengthening shadows over the christian 
world, and passed before the terrified imaginations of 
raen, like a funeral procession to celebrate the extinc- 
tion and death of human hopes. Let me not be mis- 
understood. I do not go to the extreme of believing 
nothing about these doctrines, to which the abuse of 
them is liable to lead us. But let it be remembered, 
to justify these remarks, that according to former no- 
tions, inability, was total incapacity, either to do, or 
even to understand the will of God, that decree was 
fate, that election was the singling out of a few to be 
saved from the human family, without any foresight of 
good works in them ; that reprobation was the uncon- 
ditional casting off, and dooming the rest to destruction ; 
that elSTectual calling was the irresistible influence of 
God's spirit upon the elected few ; and to crown all, 
that these few, without one sympathy for the unhap- 
py millions of their lost brethren, will rejoice in their 
ruin — ^yes, " that the sight of hell torments," as one says 
"will exalt the happiness of the saints forever." This 
last, too, is the language of one* who is prevailingly 
styled the greatest of our American Divines. Oh! 
isays he, speaking with rapture of this sight which the 
saints will have of their miserable fellow beings — " Ob ! 
it will make them sensible bow happy they are ! " This 
is conjlng very near to our own times. And it needs 
but little information for us to understand that if these 

*£dvfarda. 
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views of religion are passing away, at last, they are 
still lingering like the shadows of the night on the hills 
add the mountains, — ^the ruder places of protestant 
Christendora. 1 will not suppose that any person, who 
now reads these observations, entertains these shock- 
ing views of religion, and of the relations ^between man 
and his Creator. But may it not be feared that they 
still partially overshadow the minds of some f-— and 
may it not be feared that a vivid impression of them 
is driving others to the extreme of believing nothing ? 

I have now adverted to the religious history of past 
times, in order to illustrate these two dangers. It can- 
not fail to occur to every one, that we are all in a dif- 
ferent state, and one involving far greater dangers, than 
if we had lived in the age next the apostles, or if the 
beings through whom their sentiments have come to 
us, had been perfect. We may be blinded to the mis- 
takes attending past views of religion, and this especial- 
ly if we have imbibed them in our early education ; or 
having our eyes opened to their enormity, we may be 
repelled too far from them. It cannot fail to increase 
our apprehensions of error from the first of these 
sources, to con^der the tuxture of prejudice. It is the 
most subtle, Snd at the same time, the most powerful 
of all influences upon the mind. He who is embracing 
new opinions, is naturally apprehensive : at least he has 
his eyes open, and has a check upon his speculations. 
But the prejudiced man fears not at all : he never sus- 
pects himself of error. There is nothing more remark- 
able in prejudice, than this blindness. As it is not 
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founded in reason, it is not easily affected by it. It has 
all the strength (5f conviction, without any of its flexi- 
bility. Prejudice is like the Incubus of the night sea- 
son, which chains the faculties with a blind spell, and 
which holds its power over the unhappy sufferer even 
after he is conscious of its influence. It is a visiter, 
not of the day time, but of the night. It troubles, and 
it scares, not the waking, but those who are asleep. I 
say again, prejudice is a blind impulse. It is just as 
sure as if it had all evidence on its side, and as obsti- 
nate as an insensibility to all evidence can make it. Go 
to any distant people of the earth, whose notions are so 
extravagant and absurd, that it is impossible to name 
diem without ridicule — go to the strange and whimsical 
Hindoo, and try to reason him, out of his prejudices : — 
you may as well reason down the hills of his country 
to plains — ^you may as well reason his everlasting mon- 
soons into a new direction, as to reason him out of the 
everlasting prejudices of his land. Enter your own 
bosom for proof, and you will find nothing so obstinate 
as a prejudice. You may reason it away, (if that be 
possible) and it will come back again. You may think 
that you have exploded it, and behold it has quietly, 
resumed its seat and empire in the mind, as if in mockery 
and contempt of all your thinking and reflecting and 
examining. 

From the combined influence of these two consider- 
ations, then, viz. past errors which we all acknowledge, 
and the blinding power of prejudice, which none will 
deny— -from these two considerations, I might urge a 
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Teiy serious argument with every one for examining 
bis opinions anew — ^and wjth new caution, and more 
earnest prayer. Let not thU be said to be the language 
of the fashionable liberality of the day : — ^it is the lan- 
guage of reason and conscience. Who of us would 
not have admired Pascal or Fenelon or any distinguish- 
ed Catholic, if we knew that he had spent days and 
nights in the anxious, solemn, prayerful inquiry, whether 
he might not have imbibed error, from the authority of 
past times, and -the influence of his early education? 
And if one of these had risen in his might and broken 
the chains of prejudice, the world would have celebra- 
ted the achievement. And why shall the same course 
be condemned now ? Because our own age is perfect 
and past all improvement ? If we think so, then, in- 
deed have we put the fatal seal of darkness on the eye, 
that was already blind with prejudice. But, let us re- 
member, for our learning, that every past age has 
thought so too, and, that the most ignorant have the 
most confidently entertained this opinioii. 

On this point, however, it is not my intentidCi to en- 
large. Did my limits permit, I might draw a copious 
illustration of this subject from the creeds and from the 
practical religious notions of the present day. It is not 
to be doubted that there are theological tenets, which 
could have been thought of but with wonder and horror, 
and which never could have been admitted into the mind, 
if they had not been imbibed through the influences of 
education. But not to dwell on these; there are 
practical notions of still greater consequence, which 
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can be accounted for only by a reference to former 
views and opinions. The preternataral dread which 
many entertain of so simple an institution as the Lord's 
Supper js an instance of this. We see in this, a relic 
of the belief of the real presence. Had we sat at the 
feet of Jesus, instead of deriving our notions of his reli- 
gion from earthly sources, I am persuaded there would 
have been less of fear and of mystery in our religion, 
and more of simplicity and love 5 less of speculation 
and more of practice ; less of rash judgment, and more 
of humble charity. We have come down from ages of 
disputers, dogmatizers, mystics, and tremblers in reli- 
gion. There is still a spirit of boasting confidence, of 
contempt and uncharitableness which is not to be done 
away by a change of names. There is still an other- 
wise unaccountable fear in many minds — a fear to ex- 
amine, to think. There are still left some fetters of the 
mental bondage. Had Jesus taught us, we should 
have feared nothing but the displeasure of God ; we 
should have learned that religion is no mystery, but a 
simple verily and reality, intended to mingle with every 
action and feeling of every day — not an abstract and 
unintelligible something, to be set aside from the com- 
mon pursuits of life, as it has been in former times, and 
still is, in a measure, but a real influence on the heart 
and the conduct. Ifi fine, we should have learnt to 
be modest, gentle, and kindly-afFectioned ; and that 
the fundamental article of religion was that which re- 
quired us to be good and devout Christians. 
But I must turn to the other danger which has been 
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mentioned ; the danger of going to extremes. This 
danger is acknowledged in all other subjects ; and why 
should it not be in religion? Look back to Catholic 
France, afterwards becoming a nation of Atheists ; see 
every Catholic country at this mon>ent, crowded with 
in6de]s; or look at Germany where the most rigid 
forms of protestant religion have prevailed, now liberal 
even to licentiousness ; or, in fine, look over the protest- 
ant world, and see how the straitest sects of the reform- 
ation, have been the first to yield to a milder faith— 
and you will see this tendency to fly soonest and farthest 
from what is most severe and extravagant. The very 
extravagances of past opinions do therefore lay us under 
a special exposure. This exposure is increased by all 
the laws of the mind, by the love of novelty and excite- 
ment, by the pride of wisdom and independence, and 
the consciousness, or the fancy of religious emancipation. 
The perversions of Christianity may make us infidels, and 
this, indeed; is one of the grand causes of infidelity ; or 
the errors of faith may make us skeptics. Because 
certain doctrines have been abused, we may resolve to 
believe nothing about them. We may look back upon 
the abuses of the doctrines relating to man's character 
and capacity, to spiritual influence, or the dofctrine of 
election — we may consider and regret these abuses till 
we work ourselves into a passion for censure and con- 
demnation, and till we set aside the whole in a mass, 
confounding the false with the true. Now were it not 
wiser and more considerate to reflect that there is much 
that is true, and all that is essential in the belief of all « 
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ages, though there may be much more than either of 
what is false and indifferent ? 

But let us turn to views that are practical. The pre<> 
Valence then, of a supernatural faith may drive us too 
near the mere religion of nature. Since reasoa has 
been too much discarded from religion, we may in our 
zeal to escape from this error, become over much ration* 
al. Because religion has been regarded too much as 
consisting in inward transports, and too little as appear- 
ing in the outward actions, some may conclude that in* 
ternal piety is a mere fancy, and that the outward life is 
our only concern ; yes, they may forget this fundamen- 
tal maxim, that piety is, after all, an inward, spiritual, liv- 
ing principle in the soul. There has been too much ex- 
citement in religion, and some of us may have a horror of 
excitement. Revivals of religion have been extremely 
abused, and we may despise and ridipule the very 
name, and what is more, may forget that we all need, 
yes, as individuals, churches, and congregations, that we 
do need, greatly need, in the true and sober sense of those 
words, a revival of religion among us. 

Preachers have been too severe, and perhaps some 
will hardly consent that they should be serious : too rude 
and pointed, perhaps, and we will have them too gene- 
ral and gentle. Christians have been too gloomy, and 
we perhaps are too light ; too rigid, and, we, too indul- 
gent ; too formal, and we are too careless. There has 
been too much terror in religion, and we perhaps go to 
the extreme of having none at all ; too much supersti- 
tion, and we will have no fear. Men have thought and 
preached, that every body, with scarcely an exception, 
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is going in the broad road to destruction, and possibly we 
believe that nobody is. Religious anxiety has taken the 
forms of fright and distraction, and we are set against all 
anxiety. Religious experience has been wickedly 
feigned and extravagantly represented, and we wish for 
none of it. Those old Calvinislic notions of religious 
experience, and anxiety, of future misery, and alarming 
danger to the wicked, have gone by, with some of us, 
perhaps ; but, assuredly, any thing is better to believe 
than to believe nothing. 

What horrible doctrines have been preached, some 
one reflects — and he has a dread of doctrines. What 
terrible discipline too, there has been in the church, and 
he cannot bear honest reproof. And as to the observ- 
ances of religion, no doubt, too much has been made of 
them, and hence it is, in part, perhaps; that many make 
nothing of them. 

It would be easy to extend these reflections to a much 
greater length ; but our limits forbid it. " I had rather 
believe," says Lord Bacon, " all the fables in the legend 
and the Talmud and the Alcoran, than that this univer- 
sal frame is without a Jllind." And I shall venture to 
add, that it were better to believe all that the Pope has 
decreed, and Mahomet pretended, and Brahmins fancy, 
than to beKeve nothing. And it were belter in religion to 
do all that they command, than to do nothing. Yes — I 
repeat — ^better were it to suffer penances, to make pil- 
grimages, to sell relics — better were it to go mad with 
zeal, or to be distracted with anxiety — than to do no- 
thing. Better is it, in this great concern, to be an en- 
thusiast, a bigot, or a pagan, than to be nothing. To 
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err in religion is the lot of humanity ; to neglect religion, 
altogether, is the path of transgression, and the way to 
death. , D. 
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A Christian dies ; he enters the invisible world ; ap- 
pears before the judgment seat of Christj hears the 
voice of approval, " Well done ! good and faithful ser- 
vant ;" and is admitted to the happiness of heaven — the 
joy of his Lord. Now for a person who loves to in- 
vestigate the causes of things, and who desires to ascer- 
tain the grounds of his religious hope, it is a most natu- 
ral inquiry, ' To what is the salvation of this Christian 
owing ? ' This is a question of great practical importance. 
So momentous is it, indeed, that no man should dare 
answer it without the most scrupulous and heartfelt re- 
gard to revelation. 

Recurring to the Bible for light, we find passages of a 
seemingly opposite import. While some ascribe salva^ 
tion exclusively to the Supreme Being, others are equally 
explicit in ascribing it to the agency of man. This dis- 
crepancy I consider as only apparent : the passages, in 
my view, are perfectly reconcileable* 

To unfold this harmony, as well as to remove all sem- 
blance of contradiction, is the object of my present re- 
marks. If I succeed in reconciling divine grace with 
the efficacy of human exertion, the reader will perceive 
my answer to the grand question proposed : ' To what 
is man indebted for salvation i ' 
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The passage I now propose to examine, is one of the 
more prominent of those, which ascribe salvation to the 
favor of the Most High. The reader may find it in the 
second chapter of Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians, the 
eighth verse : " By grace are ye saved, through faith ; 
and that not of yourselves : it is the gift of God." 

These words of the apostle — do you call them words 
of divine comfort and encouragement ? So full of hea- 
ven is their sounds I cannot wonder that many bid them 
welcome without examination. If you are to confide 
wholly in the sovereignty of God, and be saved by bis 
free bounty ; if your salvation is altogether his bestowal, 
unconnected with any efibrt of your own ; no wonder 
you feel removed from your mind a weight of responsi- 
bility and solicitude ; no wonder that with extreme re- 
luctance you suffer yourselves to be undeceived. 

But this view of human hope and expectation, I need 
not say, contradicts tlie general scope of revealed truth. 
That it contradicts the doctrine of roan's probation and 
accountability, it is superfluous to add. 

What then is our condition ? With me you acknow* 
ledge, as his name implies, the absolute supremacy of the 
Almighty. This is a truth, which no Christian would re- 
linquish, sooner than he would give up his very existence : 
it is one of the most valuable privileges of our faith, a sup- 
port of our heart, hope and confidence, that can never fail. 
, While, therefore, we recognize the Eternal, not only as 
our Father and Friend, but as our Supreme Disposer, we 
are to ascertain from his own word, our exact state. Nay 
more : such knowledge is insufficient. Such knowledge 
is not even the commencement of a christian course. It 
14* 
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is only preparatory lo taking the first stfep. We are not 
only to ascertain the exact duties, which our Disposer has 
prescribed, but we are most faithfully to perfoi-ni them. 
Our first object should be to arrive at the precise import 
of his communications. This faithfulness of research, 
however difficult, it may be, is of incalculable importance; 
for gross ignorance and perversion of scripture, uniting 
with an undisciplined spirit, engender the endless divi^ 
ions and blind antipathies of the christian world. 

Few passages of the inspired volume, for example, 
have been more misrepresented than that undejr considr 
eration. The framers of human systems to make thera 
consistent, and the advocates of fanaticism through ig- 
norance, have thrown a mist around it ; a mist resem- 
bling that delusion of the senses, which in our early years 
we heard attributed to magical influence. Too often 
will the serious inquirer, making truth his sole aim and 
object, be astonished and grieved at finding the simplici- 
ty of the gospel thus veiled and obscured. 

This passage is brought to prove, as is well known^ 
what is called the doctrine of grace ; and when correctly 
explained, I do not hesitate to declare, salvation by grace 
is a doctrine of the Bible — one that excites our heartfelt 
gratitude; but when made to represent the Deity a£ 
foreordaining men to the happiness of heaven, without 
the smallest reference to their obedience or qualifications 
on earth, it is so repugnant to the whole tenor of revela- 
tion and so subversive of its holy object, as not to be ad- 
missible even for a moment ; and that it is altogether 
unsupported by thjs representation of the aposde, a 
scriptural exposition, I trust, will be sufficient to shaw^ 
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The whole misapprehension of this portion of scrip- 
ture, in my judgment, arises from a single error — an er- 
ror, too, which is extremely prevalent : 1 mean the trans- 
ferring to eternity what belongs exclusively to time, 
transferring to the future world what belongs to the 
present ; and the equivocal import of the word saved is 
the occasion. The usual meaning of saved or salvation^ 
in the sacred oracles, is preserved or preservation^ de- 
livered or deliverance ; and this preservation or deliver- 
ance almost uniformly refers to the scene of things now 
passing before us, to temporal advantages or privileges, 
to the near earth, and not to worlds beyond the sky. 
Hence arises the ambiguity. 

Now if it be inquired, as it is very natural to inquire, 
from what the Ephesian converts were saved, preserved^ 
or delivered^ the answer is clear and unequivocal — an 
indisputable certainty, The Christians of Ephesus were 
emancipated from their gentile state, from heathenism, 
idolatry and vicious practices ; delivered from the wor* 
ship of false gods, and admitted to the knowledge of the 
only living and true God ; and this deliverance was 
wrought through the grace or unmerited favor of Jehovah. 
It was altogether his gratuitous goodness ; a gift, of which 
they both w6re, and fell themselves to be, wholly unde- 
serving. Like the air they breathed, freely provided 
for the maintenance of their animal existence, this breath 
of life, the gospel, was God's free provision for their 
spiritual being. 

The following, therefore, is the simple import of the 
apostle's assertion : ' By the favor of the Supreme Being, 
ye, Epbesians, are delivered from your heathen state 
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through conBdence in the Messiah ; and this deliverance 
is not effected by yourselves ; it is the bestowal of your 
Maker. You are admitted to this state of privilege, not 
through any works, exertions, or worthiness of your own, 
jest you should boast or glory. For we, as Christians, 
are his spiritual workmanship, having been created or 
fashioned through Jesus Christ — that is, moulded or re- 
newed by means of christian principles, maxims, instruc- 
tions — created to good works, in which God before de- 
signed that we should walk.' 

Thus were the Ephesians saved by grace, saved from 
heathenism and admitted to the gospel ; and if it be 
asked how this doctrine is applicable to ourselves, I give 
this plain answer: So far as our condition and circum- 
stances resemble theirs, precisely in the same manner. 
By the free bounty of the Sovereign Disposer, we, like 
the christian converts of Ephesua, are rescued from a 
state of disadvantage through belief in the Saviour ; and 
this escape is not accomplished by ourselves : it is the 
unmerited bestowal of Heaven. Like them, we are 
admitted to this state of privilege, to this brightness of 
gospel day, not through any study, application, or merit 
of our own, but through the benignity of our Father, so 
that none of us can boast of his own wisdom or sufficien- 
cy. For we, as well as the Ephesian Christians, are of 
divine workmanship, created through Jesus Christ for 
the performance of christian duties, which it was the 
purpose of Infinite Wisdom that we should practise. 

Here we perceive the design of our religion. So far 
from introducing us to a state of security, assurance, ot 
impunity, it admits us merely to a state of privilege, to 
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opportuDities of greater exertion and greater recompense. 
As in the parable of the talents, mankind are responsible 
only for advantages bestowed. Pagans have their one 
talent, the light of nature, and for that alone are they 
responsible ; Mahometans may be said to possess two ; 
the Jews, five ; Christians, ten ; and an allwise, alljust, 
and allgracious Being, we have reason to believe, deter- 
mines the ^allotment of all according to their individual 
use, abuse, or neglect of those talents. 

There is no mention made in this sentence, nor, I may 
add,, anywhere in the Bible, of a certain elect number, 
who are received into heaven through the special favor, 
the distinguishing kindness of the Supreme Being. In 
the whole passage, indeed, there is not the slightest re- 
ference to the invisible state. The salvation or deliver- 
ance, as I have explained before, relates altogether to 
the present Avorld — to the communication and reception 
of christian privileges. That these privileges may be- 
come instrumental in promoting our eternal salvation, 
this indeed is the very object of infinite goodness ; since 
we are formed through Jesus Christ, that is, we are ad- 
mitted into his earthly kingdom, to exemplify the princi- 
ples of his dispensation. Our great Benefactor imparted 
these blessings and talents, that we might use them — 
might occupy until he come-^might be preserved from 
the evil that is in the world, and become capable of en- 
joying the good that is in heaven. Our high priest is 
able to save to the uttermost those who come unto God 
by him ; and to all who thus obey him, he becomes the 
author of eternal salvation. 

Are we Christians ? There has been a new creation. 
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Of this I wish my reader to form a distinct conceptioD. 
Our first creation was that of human beings, when we 
were introduced into the world; our second creation, or 
new birth, was that of Christians, when we were made 
sharers in the dispensation of the Saviour ; and both 
these creations or births are of grace, that is, of unmerit- 
ed goodness or free bounty. As we may thus speak of 
ourselves as twice created, so we may consider «aZt;a^ton 
as twofold; — salvation on earth, and salvation in heaven. 
Our earthly salvation or deliverance is entirely of grace, 
a bestowal altogether unmerited and gratuitous ; but in 
accomplishing our salvation in regard to a future world, 
the case is somewhat otherwise : we then co-operate 
with divine goodness and power. Salvation is submit- 
ted to our free-agency — is made to depend upon the 
use we make of our privileges and power ; and thus, , 
to employ Mhe condescending terms of revelation, we 
are said to be fellow-workers with God. While we are 
commanded to work out our own salvation with fear and 
trembling, we at the same time have the animating assu- 
rance, that it is God who is working in us both to will 
and to do. 

Has our Maker discovered the riches of his grace in 
creating us, in delivering us from a gentile state, in ad- 
mitting us to the advantages of the gospel, and in afford- 
ing us continued life, strength,, and opportunity to avail 
ourselves of them? Our duty as rational and accounta- 
ble beings lies before us, claiming our regard ; and hav- 
ing entered the school of immortal life, it becomes us so 
to observe its holy discipline, that we may secure that 
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eternal salvation, of. which our present h the mere ira* 
age, symbol, or resemblance. 

If the reader has accompanied me in these statements 
and expositions, and I have been so happy as to render 
them intelligible and familiar, I hope he will make them 
his own. With these views of christian salvation I wish . 
you to peruse the sacred records, comparing passage 
with passage whenever the word may occur* Become 
a Berean. Search the scriptures daily, and ascertain 
whether these views are the truth of inspiration. The 
question of Philip to the royal treasurer of Ethiopia was 
a very natural one, and one which we ought invariably 
to ask ourselves : Understandcst thou what thou readest f 
Revelation is not a meteor, that leads its followers into 
the wilds of delusion, and there leaves them wandering in 
darkness : it is a dayspring from on high, pure and holyj 
which lifts upon them its dawning of salvation in time, 
and the splendor of its perfect day in eternity. May 
we never cease to remember this grand aim of our new 
creation— -that we are to live and die for our Maker, en- 
deavoring to accomplish the purpose of our existence 
-—even the highest degree of happiness of which our 
faculties are susceptible. 

These views, addressed to our more ingenuous nature 
and nobler principles, are such as it is most delightful to 
unfold. The goodness of God ought assuredly to lead us 
to repentance, ought to draw us to him as with the cords 
of fi man, the bonds of love. Something of that myste. 
rious sympathy, which draws together individuals of con- 
genial tehiper and taste, sentiment and pursuit, and unites 
them in the bonds of interest and affection, ought to in- 
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fluence us as Christians ; something of the same attractive 
power should draw us toward our heavenly Friend ; and 
with a few, — the belter-disposed part of humankind, — 
this gentle influence is both felt and acknowledged. It 
has much efficacy and power ; and may the Beslower of 
all blessings render it more and more efficacious and 
powerful. Ai G. 



nATiet op gUnsterende tmelen. Bilderdyk. 

Not upborne on glittering wheels. 

Not in go]il> triumphal car, 

Purple-clad as roonarchs are ; 

Not on plume-deckM steed of war, 

Snorting fiery sparks afar, 
Prancing on his tutored heels — 

Foaming, while the curb restrains 

Wayward will and boiling veins. 

Not with civic swords and stayes, 
Nor the tambour's doubling beat, 
Nor the trumpet's shrill repeat ; 
Such as princely heroes greet. 
Welcoming victorious feat, 

When the flag of glory waves 
In the pomp of splendor high — 
But in silent majesty. 

Not with mastick and with myrrh, 
Styrax-leaves that crackling rise 
Incense curling to the skies. 
Sparks of gold to dim the eyes — 
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But Oft beast tliat aU despise, 
Salem sees her conqueror ; 
David's long^xpected Son, 
Ue^too great for earthly throne. 

Idumean palms they bear^- 

See ! a joyous fathcr-!and, 

Hails him with upUfted hand; 

They are bound in transport's band. 

Eye and heart inflamed they stand 
Spreading out their garments there ; 

'Tis the prtoce of Judah*9 stem, 

Lo ! he comes to reign o'er them. 

Sing the glad Hosannah ! sing !' 

Wilderness — and wind-^and dell— 

Hail ! the Hope of Israel ; 

Mountains sink — and valleys swell 

Songs of victory — ^vietory tell. 
Let heaven's highest arches ripg, 

'Tis the angel's daily hymn, 

'Tis the theme of Seraphim. 

Blow the trump of victory, blow ! 
Clash the cymbals — tune the flute. 
Harp, and horn, and lyre, and lute- 
Wake and shout — let none be mute. 
Laurel- garlands shall be stnew'd ; 

Ours are nobler vietories now — 
This is Judth's lioa heir. 
For his conquering march prepare ! 

Not with shouts of thundering power. 

Not with wild delirious sound. 

Tearing through the clouds around. 

Shaking the afirighted ground, 

Rending heaven's o'er- circling bounds 
Like a storm — in fearful hour ; 

But in tenderness and rest, 

Lo ! he comes serenely blest. 
VOL. IV. — ^NO. IV. 15 
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Peace is with him — ^heayen and blin ; 
He hath vanquished death and hell, 
He — the great Immanuel, 
Of ali blessings deepest well — 
Rnler of God's citadel, 

No Tain sword of steel is his — 
'Tis with spirits purged from sins. 
That he combats, that he wins. 

He, the Prince of light and life. 
He, our eldest brother, goes 
To redeem us from our woes — 
To subdue our mightiest fi>es. 
Heaven to win — and hell oppose — 

High above all mortal strife. 
He, Redeemer, he shall save 
From the prison of the grave. 

Tjrrant of thff world, begone ! 
Thou hast reign'd — thy rule is o*er; 
Thou mayst sway the world no more ; 
Jesus drives thee from the door : 
All-destroying — darkening power, 

Monster ! know thy reign is done — 
Death and hell, receive your doom — 
For your vanquisher is come. 

Angels ! that ere morning's damps» 
Told or sang the heavenly tale 
To the shepherds in the vale. 
And o*er Bethl*em*s lowly stall 
Poured out songs of joy for all. 

Come with lyres, and come with lamps. 
Come in all your bright array, 
*T is your Monarch's festal day. 

Hang no scarlet tapestry. 
Spread no cloth of golden glare— 
No emblazoned robes prepare ; 
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This is David's Son and Heir, 
He is come to save and spare. 
Bending from his throne on high. 
To earth's deepest misery 
On the cross for man to die ! 

Earth ! bow down— bow down—in prayer ; 

Dust of earth ! look round and see 

When was greatness great at he ; 

Slaves ! his death hath made ye free ; 

Men ! through him as gods ye be ; 
O what brother-love is here ! 
« Did affection ever glow 

In a heart, like this ? O no ! 

Melt to water, mortal men ! 

Glow and flame in joy and praise ; 

Sing in more than angel lays — 

Jesse's Branch ! to thee we raise 

Deathless songs in deathful days. 
Conscience turns to thee again ; 

Bows the head and bends the knee — 

Cleanse our hearts — to hallow thee. 

Ejiow that he your giiefs hath borne. 

Purged your sins — ye Adam's clay ! 

Weakness, sighs, despair — away ! 

Heaviness and grief— be gay ! 

Pierce the night and spring to day ; 
He hath saved ye. Why forlorn ? 

Hallelujah ! hymns divine — 

'T is enough— for he is mine. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. 

Upon the occasion of a complaint which was laid be- 
fore the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
a few months ago, the Minutes record the following 
proceeding. " The rule, reminding the Assembly that 
they were about to sit as Judges of a court of Jesus 
Christy was read by the Moderator.'* [MinuteSj page 
383.] 

A court of Jesus Christ ! Is not this a novel appel- 
lation to bestow upon an ecclesiastical body in these 
United States f What does it mean ? What powers 
does it indicate ? What authority imply ? Are we to 
interpret the solemn title as a mere allusion to the sup- 
posed scriptural origin of the Presbyterfen constitution 
and ministry ? We are aware that the General Assem- 
bly, like the Episcopal Convention, claims holy warrant 
as the ground of its proceedings. But the Bench of 
Bishops who assume that their ordination has come 
down in uninterrupted series from the Apostles whom 
Jesus himself commissioned, does not in this republican 
community pretend to the honors and prerogatives of 
Judges of a court of Jesus Christ. Is Episcopacy 
obliged or disposed to be more modest than Presbyteri- 
anism? But granting the Scripture warrant for the 
constitution and ministry of the General Assembly, will 
there remain no cause to deprecate so unhallowed a 
use of the name of the Redeemer } Can a presbyteri- 
an Christian endure to have his Saviour's dignity degra- 
ded by thus associating bis sacred name with fitigation 
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and the petty bickeriDgs of a kirk Session ? For our- 
selves we deem it not much less than blasphemy to 
style any human association a Court of Jesus Christ. 
They who regard Jesus Christ as the Deity must assu- 
redly have been blinded by precipitation when they 
dared- to call themselves Judges of his court,—* Judges 
of a court of God ! It is impossible that the Assembly 
designed to invest themselves with Divinity. They 
meant not to declare it a/ ruleable' thing in their meet- 
ings for an Elder and Minister, or any number of such 
personages, who are mortals at best, to sit in judgment 
upon their brethren as the substitutes and representatives 
of the Saviour. They did not mean that their proceed- 
ings would have the same validity as his decrees. They 
must have intended merely to remind one another that 
they were responsible at a higher tribunal for what they 
were about to do. In charity we must believe this. 
And yet is it only in such a way so simple an end could 
be attained ? Must the humble presbyter be told he is 
a Judge in a Court of Jesus Christ as the only means 
of keeping alive a sense of his dependance and accoun- 
tability ? 

The Protestant world has had in past times but too 
much experience to teach it wariness and jealousy to- 
ward all ecclesiastical bodies, who claim to act under 
a divine warrant. What was the Inquisition but a 
court invested with holy names, and very sacredly pledg- 
ed to do the Almighty's work in avenging him of the 
enemies of truth ? What have been all ecclesiastical 
tyrants and oppressors but men impiously arrogating di- 
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vine authority in their wicked war with human bappt* 
ness ? History has plentifully supplied us with prece- 
dents from these self-styled courts of Jesus Christ. 
No more are needed. Let the church learn from 
these that nothing is more dangerous than to commit to 
mortal hands the proud prerogatives of heaven's vicege- 
rent. 

It is an extremely humiliating fact that two or three 
Christians can hardly get together to consult for the wel- 
fare of the rest, but some one among them is for erecting 
forthwith a Court Spiritual, with the imposing pretensions 
of a divine authority and infallibility. Advice will not 
do. It must be law which they pronounce. Nay it must 
be the law of God to the party who have summoned them. 
But how idle is ail this. Does any man in his heart be- 
lieve that there is in protestant Christendom a court of 
Jesus Christ, or divinely appointed judges among chris- 
tian equals and brethren ? Will the bold assumption of 
the holiest names into the style of an Ecclesiastical so- 
ciety affix a sacred sanction to their determinations? 
Could not the General Assembly take cognizance of 
complaints or any thing else without such a title as well 
as with it ? What is gained to reason and equity by such 
solemn pretences to an authority which no human trans- 
actions possess ? If the Synod or the Session, who ask 
counsel of the Assembly, be satisfied with the decision of 
these judges, it is, we suppose, in all cases because these 
decisions are wise and good, not because the Assembly 
thought proper to issue them. Or, if our supposition 
be not supported, and the [wobability of acquiescence on 
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the part of the appellants be in proportion to the ma- 
gisterial tone with which the court utters its will, then 
4s our argument confirmed. For reason and equity ought 
to rise up in indignant opposition to a power which can 
secure its^ ends as well without as with their aid. We 
shall wish no such tribunal erected in our churches if we 
. value our liberties or our religion. We shall deprecate 
as a deadly curse the sovereignty of any association which 
can make itself obeyed by a nod, when it wants argument, 
will not stoop to persuasion, and dare not emfrfoy force. 
We have no special fault to find with the particular 
society upon whose phraseology we have presumed to 
make these remarks. But it is a growing evil among us 
to which we have mainly directed the reader's attention. 
There is throughout the land no small desire to consoli- 
date and reinforce the powers of ecclesiastical judicato- 
ries. Christianity and reason afford no sanction to any 
but simply advisory councils in the church. But they 
who come to " sit as judges " assume another character* 
And that character should awaken fear. 



ESSAY ON THE INFLUENCE OF REASON ON THE 
FEELINGS. ^ 

SoHE philosophers have proposed as a curious subject 
of investigadoui the mutual infiuence of the mind and 
die body, and the laws which regulate their connexion. 
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It would not perhaps be less curious, though it would be 
far more difficult, to trace the influence of the sensitive 
and intellectual parts of our nature upon each other. 
The understanding is affected in various ways by the 
feelings and passions ; and on the other hand the state 
of the passions greatly depends on the combination of 
ideas before the mind, or, in other words, on the state of 
the intellect. To investigate all the laws of this reciprocal 
action would require powers of close observation and 
acute analysis, greater than we could hope to bring to 
the task. In a former essay we touched upon the sub- 
ject, in attempting to explain the influence which the 
passions exert on the judgments of the understanding ; 
and we shall now offer a few remarks on the influence 
which the conclusions of our reason exert on the pas- 
sions. 

Our speculative conclusions, it will be immediately 
acknowledged, have not always complete power over 
our feelings ; or, in other words, our feelings do not in- 
variably conform to the previous convictions of our judg- 
ment. The opinion, that we ought to feel in a certain 
manner on a certain occasion, is often ineffectual in pro- 
ducing the proper emotion. Our view of the impropri- 
ety and absurdity of a passion does not allay it. A man, 
for example, may feel painfully vexed at some trivial 
circumstance, and although he is sensible of the folly of 
suffering his tranquillity to be disturbed by a thing of no 
importance, yet this consideration fails to restore the tone 
of his mind, and it would probably be incapable of pre- 
venting the same emotion on a recurrence of the same cir- 
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cumstaoces. £ven tbe philosopher, who from the heights 
of contemplation, from tbe " edita doctrina sapientium 
lempla serena," looks down on the vain pursuits of his 
fellow-creatures, and distinctly sees their worthlessuess, 
and the foUy of the passions which they engender, is 
unable to resist tbe doaiination of Uie same influences 
when he descends from his elevation and mingles with the 
crowd. 

This insubordination of the sensitive to the intellectual 
part of our nature, is more particularly remarkable in 
those associations of tliought and feeling, which we have 
acquired in early life. Before we have well emerged from 
infancy, our moral and intellectual constitution has been 
so far formed, that certain ideas or circumstances awa- 
ken peculiar emotions in tbe breast, with almost as much 
precision as the touch of the finger elicits from the keys 
of a harpsichord their respective musical notes. In tbe 
progress of life, however, we discover that some of these 
feelings are improper and inappropriate to tbe occasions 
on which they arise ; and yet, even after this discovery, 
they still beset us whenever the same occasions recur. 
Present objects awaken our dormant associations, and 
the cool conclusions of our reason sink forgotten from the 
mind. The prejudices of the nursery have been common- 
ly adduced in illustration of this principle of our mental 
constitution. Few persons (to take a trite example) 
who have been taught in their infancy to dread the ap- 
pearance of ghosts in the dark, are enabled so entirely to 
shake off their early associations as, at all times and in 
all places, to feel perfectly free from apprehension in 
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the dead of night, however strong their conviction may 
he of the absurdity of their fears. 

We raay observe the like pertinacious adherence of feel- 
ings, at variance with our reason, in those who are subject 
to the passion ofmauvaise honti. To this passion some 
are doubtless constitutionally more prone than others; 
but the strength of it, and the occasions on which it is 
evinced, depend greatly on the associations of ideas and 
feelings formed in early life. If a child is brought up, 
for instance, in a family where receiving and paying vis- 
its are regarded as extraordinary events, and attended 
by formality and constraint of manner, company becomes 
formidable to his imagination ; and it will require fre- 
quent intercourse with society in after-life to overcome 
the effects of such an impression. Notwithstanding the 
clearest perception of the absurdity of feeling embarras- 
sed before his fellow-creatures, he will often find himsdf 
disconcerted in their presence, and thrown into confusion 
by trifles which his good sense thoroughly despises. 
In the same manner, an involuntary deference for rank 
may be observed amidst the strongest conviction of the 
emptiness of aristocratical distinctions, and the most de- 
cided republican principles. The lingering spirit of the 
feudal system, and the general forms and institutions of 
society in Europe, have a tendency to infuse into the 
minds of certain classes such feelings of respect for the 
greatness of high life, as, when they find themselves in 
its presence, sometimes overpower the opposite influence 
of mature opinions.* It is the force of such impressions 

* The powei-ful effect of such associations is forcibly depicted by 
Madame de Stael, in the following passage of her posthumous work, 
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that produces so much awkwardness.ia the manners of 
our peasantry, and it is freedom from them that often 
gives an air of dignity to the deportment of the savage. 
In religion, the strong power of associations in oppo- 
sition to the convictions of the understanding, is pecu- 
liarly worthy of notice, especially in the case of changes 
from a superstitious to a more rational and liberal creed. 
The force of a man's education has perhaps long held him 
in bondage, and his whole feelings have become interwo- 
ven with the tenets of his sect. By the enlargement of 
bis knowledge, however, he discovers his early opinions 
to be erroneous ; different conclusions force themselves on 
his understanding, and his faith undergoes a radical al- 
teration. Yet his former feelings still cling to his mind. 
A long time must often elapse before he can cast offthe 
authority of his old prepossessions. It is not always 
that the mind can keep itself at a proper elevation for 
viewing such subjects in a clear light ; and, till it has ac- 
quired the power of retaining its vantage-ground, it may 

where she exhibits the sentiments of Uie lower classes towards the 
Aristocracy during the French Revolution : — 

«< One would have said that, nobody in France could look at a 
man of consequence, that no member of the Tiers Elai could ap- 
proach a person belonging to the court, without feeling himself in 
subjection. Such are the melancholy effects of arbitrary govern- 
ment, and of too extensive distinctions of rank ! The animadver- 
sion of the lower orders on the aristocratic body have not the effect 
of destroying its ascendancy, even over those by whom it is hated ; 
the inferior classes, in the sequel, inflicted death on their former 
masters, as the only method of ceasing to obey them.** — Cotuider' 
atioru of the principal Events of the French Eevolution, vol. i, 
page 348, (English Translation.) 
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be reduced to its fiormer state by tbe iofiuence of vivid 
recollections, customary circumstances, general opinion, 
or any thing which may occasionally overpower its v^r, 
or dim its perspicacity. Thus men, who feave rejected 
vulgar creeds in the days of health and prosperity, man- 
fully opposing their clear and comprehensive views to 
prevailing superstitions, have sometimes exhibited tbe 
melancholy spectacle of again stooping to their shackles 
in the hour of sickness, and at the approach of death : 
not because their understandings were convinced of «rror 
by any fresh light, but because they were unable to 
keep their rational conclusions steadily in view; because 
that intellectual strength, which repelled absurd dogmas, 
had sunk beneath tbe pressure of disease, or the fears of 
nature, and left the defenceless spirit to the predominance 
of early associations, and to the inroads of superstitious 
terror. Such men are replunged into their old preju- 
dices, exactly in the same way as he, who has thrown 
off the superstitions of the nursery, is overpowered, as he 
passes through a churchyard at midnight, by his infan- 
tile associations. 

It has been somewhere remarked, that in tbe soaring 
of a bird there is a contest between its muscular power 
and the force of gravitation ; and that, although tlie for- 
mer ahvays overcomes the latter, when the bird chooses 
to exert it, yet the force of gravity is sure to prevail in the 
end, and bring the wearied pipions to the ground. Thus 
it is with associations, which have laid firm hold of the 
mind in early youth, whiofa have mixed themselves with 
every incident, and wound themselves round every object* 
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The mind may frequently rise above them, discard them, 
despUe them, and leave them at an infinite distance; but 
it is still held by the fine and invisible attraction of its an- 
tiquated feelings and opinions, which, whenever its vigor 
relaxes, draws it back into the limits from which it had 
burst away in the plenitude of its powers. 

It is worthy of remark, that there are moments when old 
associations are revived with peculiar vividness by very 
trivial circumstances. A noble author has described 
such moments with his usual felicity, in the two following 
stanzas. What he so happily says of sorrowful emotions, 
may be extended, with little qualification, to almost eve- 
ry passion of the human breast. 

But ever and anon of griefs subdued 
There comes a token like a scorpion's sting, 
Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness imbued ; 
And slight withal may be the things, which bring 
Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 
Aside for ever : it may be a sound — 
A tone of music— summer^s eve— ^r spring, 
A flower — (he wind— the ocean — which shall wound, 
Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound ; 

And how, and why we know not» nor can trace 
Home to its cloud this lightning of the mind, 
But feel the shock renewed, nor can efface 
The blight and blackening which It leaves behind. 
Which out of things fiuniliar, undesigned, 
"When least we deem of such, calls up to view 
The spectres whom no exorcism can bind, 
The cold — the changed — perchance the dead — anew. 
The mourned, the loved, the lost— too many ! yet how few! 

It is in general very difficult, and even impracticable, 
to recal at will ike peculiar emotions which have affect- 

V<WL. IV.— NO. IV. 16 
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ed us at some distant period pf life ;. beeause thotigh we 
may remember the circumstances wherein, we wtjre 
placed, they no longer operate on our sensibility in the 
same way. We may recollect our joy or our sorrow, 
but we cannot reproduce in ourselves the same afiections» 
What, however, we are unable purposely to effect, is fre- 
quently accomplished by a few touches on the harpsi- 
chord, by the fragrance of a flower, or the song of a bird. 
These simple instruments have the power of awakening 
emotions which have been dormant for years, and callr 
ing up the images, the impressions, the associations of 
some almost forgotten moment of past life, with all the 
vividness which they originally possessed. Our recol- 
lection seizes from oblivion the very hue which every 
thing then wore around us. Our heart catches tlie very 
tone which then impressed it. A sudden gleam of ren- 
ovated feeling rescues one spot from the surrounding 
darkness of the past. 

To return from this digression : the effect, which we 
before attempted to describe, seems to spring from the 
power of the passion to engross and concentrate our at- 
tention to its objects, and by necessary consequence to 
withdraw it from all others. The passion is strongly as- 
sociated with certain ideas or circumstances; when 
those ideas or circumstances are presented to the mind 
the passion is roused, and wbeii roused absorbs the at- 
tention, to the inevitable exclusion of sober and rational 
views.* 

*The effect of prevailing passion (however excited) fa not ill 
deicribed by the pen of a celebrated female writer of the present 
day: — 

** Under the influence of any passion the pcrceptioB<if paia and 
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- Has reasoty then no power whatever in these and similar 
eases f Is it of no use to attain clear and rational con* 
Tictbns, since they thus "desert us in the hour when we 
most require their assistance ? These questions are im* 
portant, and we will venture a few remarks by way of 
reply to theno. 

It IS evident, in the first place, that we are only occa- 
sionally liable to those relapses in which the feelings over- 
power the judgment ; it is only when our understand- 
ing is enfeebled and its views beclouded, or when we 
are placed within the sphere of some strong exciting 
cause. During the greatest part of our time, our delib- 
erate convictions will • necessarily regulate, our feelings 
and our^etions. A man convinced of the absurdity of 
a belief in spectral appearances will feel and act through- 
out the day, and commonly in the night, agreeably to 
that conviction ; it can only be under some striking cir- 
cumstances that his old associations will predominate. 
In the same way, an individual, who feels more deference 
perhaps in the personal presence of a great man than he 
<?booses to acknow^edge, may at other periods be per- 
fectly independent of him, and altogether uninfluenced 

pleasure alters as much as the perceptions of a person in a fever vary 
from those of the same man in sound health. The whole scale of 
individual happiness, as well as of general good and evil, virtue and 
vice, is ofteb disturbed at the very rising of the passion, and totally 
overthrown in the hurricane of the soul. , Then, in the most perilous 
and critical moments, the conviction of the understanding is, if not 
reversed, suspended. Those who have lived long in the world, and 
who have seen examfrfes of these troths, fee] that these are not mere 
words.'/ ^Memoirs of Richard Lowell Edgeworthy vol. ii, p. 403. 
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by any such emotion. The utUity, therefore, of acqifir- 
iqg just views, wrll not be materially impaired by the 
difficulty of conforming our emotipns to them on partic- 
ular occasions. And it may be further remarked, that 
the value of such views lies, not so much in the efficacy 
of their counteraction during the access of any passion^ 
as in enabling us to avoid the occasions on which it will 
be improperly excited ; and in rendering the mind less 
liable to be thrown into that state, or to have its sensi- 
bilities improperly awakened. The fear of nocturnal 
appantions, it is obvious, would not be so easily roused 
in one who had freed himself from the prejudices 
of the nursery, aUfaqugh not altogether from the power 
of the asi^ocjations there formed, as. in ojie ivhose b^ef 
and associations on that subject wer^ in harmony. 

But the conclusions of our reason have i^ot only; the 
power of r.end;ering the mind less susceptible of emotions 
when brought wjthin the sphere of the exciting cause, 
less liable to Irave opposite associations roused, they have 
sometimes a still farther effect. A conviction may be so 
strongly wrought into tl>e understanding, so powerfully 
impressed on the imagination, as entirely to subvert for- 
mer associations. Clear and comprehensive views, ha- 
bitually entertained, njay completely subdue the insub- 
ordination of the sensitive part of our nature ; and so ef- 
fectually dissolve the combinations of feeling formed in 
early life, as to reduce them to mere objects of cobl re- 
miniscence. The conclusions of our reason may, in time, 
be so strongly associated with the objects as to be sug«* 
gesled by them more readily than the feelings with which 
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those objects were so intimately blended. This howev- 
er, must be the work of time, the gradual effect of ha- 
bitual thought. In the endeavor so to discipline his 
mind, a man may expect to be repeatedly baffled, but 
he must still return to his purpose ; he must keep his 
dispassionate conclusions steadily before him, till they 
come to form part of the familiar views of his understand- 
ing, and are interwoven with his habitual feelings. Suc- 
cess may follow such an attempt on the part of the phi- 
losopher, and indeed some degree of the effect will ne- 
cessarily attend every acquisition of sound knowledge; 
but in general the erroneous associations of mankind will 
be found of too inveterate a nature to be thoroughly erad- 
icated, and will maintain an occasional ascendancy amidst 
all the advances of truth and triumphs of reason. — Essays 
on the Formation and Publication of Opinion, 



THE SPIRIT OF GOD TEACHES WITHIN. 

It is certain, that the scriptures declare that "the 
Spirit of God dwells within us," that it animates us, 
speaks to us in silence, suggests all truth to us, and that 
we are so united to it, that we are joined unto the Lord 
in one spirit." This is what the christian religion 
teaches us. Those learned men, who have been most 
opposed to the idea of an interior life, are obliged to ac- 
knowledge it. Notwithstanding this, they suppose that 
the external law, or rather the light from certain doc- 
14* 
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trines and reasonings, eolightens our minds, and that af- 
terwards it is oiir reason that acts by itself from these 
instructions. They do not attach sufficient importance 
to the teacher within us, which is the spirit of God. 
This is the soul of our soul, and without it we could 
form no thought or desire. Alas then ! of what blind- 
ness we are guilty, if we suppose that we are alone in 
this interior sanctuary, while, on the contrary, God is 
there even more intimately than we are ourselves. 

You will say, perhaps, are we then inspired ? Yes, 
doubtless, but not as the prophets and the apostles- were. 
Without the actual inspiration of the Almighty, we could 
neither do, nor will, nor think any thing. We are then 
always inspired ; but we are ever stifling this inspira- 
tion. God never ceases to speak to us ; but the noise 
of the world without, and the tumult of our passions 
within, bewikler us, and prevent us from list^ening to 
him. All must be silent around us, and all must be 
still within us, when we would listen with our whole 
souls to this voice. .It is a still small voice, and is only 
heard by those who listen to no other. Alas ! how sel- 
dom is it that the soul is so still, that it can hear when 
God speaks to it. Our vain desires and our self-love 
confuse the voice within us. We know that it speaks 
to us, that it demands something of us ; but we cannot 
hear what it says, and we are often glad that it is unin- 
telligible. Ought we to wonder that so many, even re- 
ligious persons, who are engrossed with amusements, 
full of vain desires, false wisdom, and self-confidence, 
cannot understand it, and regard this interior word of 
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God as a cbimera? This insptraiioo must not make as 
thiak that we are like prophets. The inspiration of the 
propliets was full of certainty upon those things which 
God commanded them to declare or to do ; they were 
called upon to reveal what related to the future, or to 
perform a miracle, or to act with the divine aathority. 
This inspiration, on the contrary, is without light and 
without certainty ; it limits itself to teaching us obedi- 
ence, patience, meekness, humility, and all other christ- 
ian virtues. It is not a divine monition to predict, to 
change the laws of nature, or to command men with an 
authority from God. It is a simple invitation from the 
depths of the soul, to obey, and to resign ourselves even 
to death, if it be the will of God. This inspiration, re- 
garded thus, and within these bounds, and in its true 
simplicity, contains only the cotnmon doctrine of the 
christian church. It has not in itself, if the imaginations 
of men add nothing to it, any temptation to presumption 
or illusion ; on the contrary, it places us ia the hands of 
God, trusting all to his Spirit, without either violating 
our liberty, or leaving any tiling to our prtde and fan- 
cies. 

If this truth be admitted, that God always speaks 
within us, he speaks to impenitent sinners ; but they are 
deafened and stunned by the tumult of their passions, 
and cannot li^ar bis voice ; his word to tbem is a fable* 
He speaks in the souls of sinners who are converted ; 
these feel the remorse of conscience, and this remorse 
is the voice of God within tbem, reproaching them for 
their vices. When sinners are truly .touched, they find 
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no difficulty in coin[^ehending this secret voice; for it is 
that which penetrates their souls; it is in them the two- 
edged sword of which St. Paul speaks. God makes 
himself felt, understood, and followed. They hear this 
voice of mercy, entering the very recesses of the heart, 
in accents of tender reproach, and the soul is torn with 
agony. This is true contrition. 

God speaks in the hearts of the wise and learned, of 
them whose regular lives appear adorned with many 
virtues ; but such persons are often too full of their own 
wisdom ; they listen too much to themselves to listen 
much to God. Tliey turn every thing to reasoning; 
they form principles from natural wisdom and by world*- 
ly prudence, that they would have arrived at much 
sooner by singleness of heart and a docility to the will 
of God. They often appear much better than they are ; 
theirs is a mixed excellence ; they are too wise and 
great in their own eyes ; and I have often remarked, 
that an ignorant sinner, who is beginning in bis conversion 
to be touched with the true love of God, is more disposed 
to understand this interior word of the Spirit, than cer- 
tain wise and enlightened people who have grown old in 
their own wisdom. God, who seeks to communicate 
himself, cannot be received by these souls, so full of 
themselves and tlieir own virtue and wisdom, but his 
presence is with the simple. Where are these simple 
souls ? I see but few of them. God sees them, and it 
is with them that he ris pleased to dwell. My Father 
and I, says Jesus Christ, will come unto him, and make 
our abode whb him. — Fenelon. 
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THE LOVE or GOI>. 

The true way to love our neighbor, is found in the love 
of God. We must love thera in him and for him, Man- 
kind do not comprehend what the love of God is; there^ 
fore they fear it, and separate themselves from it. It is 
from this fear that they cannot realize this filial and inti- 
mate communion of children with a beneficent parent* 
They- think only of a powerful and severe master. 
They are ever constrained and troubled in their inter- 
course with him. They perform good actions with un- 
willingness, just to avoid punishment ; they would do 
evil if they djjred to^ and if they could hope to do it with 
impunity. The love of God is an oppressive debt, that 
they think they. must pay j they try to elude it by the per- 
formance of certain ceremonies and an external homage, 
that they would substitute for a sincere and practical 
love of God. They practise arts with their Creator, in 
hopes to escape by giving i\\e least they* possibly can to 
Him. Ob, if men did but know what the love of God 
is, they would not desire any other felicity. . 

The love of God demands of us only innocent and right 
conduct. It bids us do for his sake what reason dictates 
to be done. It calls upon us to do from love for Him, 
what men of the world do from a sense of honor or from 
self-love. It forbids nothing that the right exercise of 
reason does not forbid. Let us place every thing in the 
order in which God has established it in the world. Let 
us do the same right things, but let us do them for the 
sake of Him who created us, and to whom we owe ev* 
ery thing. 
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This love of Got} does not demand of christians those 
austerities practised by hermits. It seldom requires bril- 
liant and heroic actions, or the renunciation of any right- 
ful possessions ; it only commands us not to make ihem 
our idol, but to enjoy them in the divine order, and with 
our hearts fixed on the giver. The love of *Gx)d'does 
not increase the number of our trials ; we find these al- 
ready thickly scattered over every condition of life. They 
spring from the infirmities of our bodies, and from our 
passions ; they arise from our imperfections, and from 
those of others with whom we are obliged to live, it is 
not the love of God that causes these sufferings ; on the 
contrary, it is this alone that can soften them by the 
consolations it yields. It diminishes them, for it mod- 
erates our ardent passions and unreasonable sensibilities 
which are the causes of all our real evils. If the love 
of God was genuine in our hearts, it would cure our 
griefs and fill us with a peaceful joy. 

Mankind are great enemies to themselves, in resisting 
and fearing this pure sentiment. It renders all other pre- 
cepts light and easy. What we do from fear is always 
wearisome, hard, painful, oppressive. But all that we 
do from love, from persuasion, from a free and willing 
mind, however it may oppose the pleasures of sense, be- 
comes agreeable to us. The desire of pleasing God 
makes us willing to suffer, if it is his will that we should. 
The sorrow that we acquiesce in,' is no longer a sorrow. 

The true love of God regulates arid inspires all our at- 
tachments. We never love our neighbor so truly, as 
when our love for him is prompted by the love of God. 
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All other fotiodadoDS (or our afiections haire reference to 
self. It is outsdnres that we love in our friends, and this 
is an imperfect love* It is more like selMove than real 
friendship. 

How, then, must we love our friends ? We must love 
them in the way that Grod has ordained. We must love 
God in them. We must bve the good diings that Grod 
has endowed them with, and we must, for Ins sake, sub* 
init to the privation of those things that he has denied 
them. When we love them with reference to self, our 
self-love makes us impatient, sensitive, jealous, demand*" 
log much, and desernng little; ever distrusting ourselves 
and our friends. It soon becomes wearied and disgusted; 
it very soon sees the termination of what it believed was 
inexhaustible; it meets everywhere with disappointment ; 
it looks for what is perfect, and it finds it nowhere ; it 
becomes dissatisfied, changed, and finds no repose : 
while the friendship, that is regulated by the love of God, 
is patient with defects, does not insist upon finding in our 
friends what God has not placed there. It thinks of 
God and what he has given ; it thinks all is good, pro- 
vided it b from Him, and it ean support what God suf- 
fers to be ; and that it is his will we should submit to, 
in conforming ourselves to his designs. 

The love of God never looks for perfection in created 
beings. It knows that it dwells with Him alone. As it 
never expects perfection, it is never disappointed. It 
loves God and all his gifts to every living thing, accor- 
ding to their respective value. It k>ves less what is less 
excellent, and more what is more perfect. It loves all, 
for there is no one that is not endowed with some good 
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tbuig which is the gift of God, md it remembers that the 
vilest may beoocne gooid and receive diat grace which 
they now want. He who loves God, loves all his works ; 
all that he has commanded us to love. He loves more 
those whom God has pleased to render more dear to him. 
He sees ia an earthly parent the love of his heavenly Fa- 
ther. In a relation, in a friend^ he acknowledges those 
tender ties that God has ofdained. The more strictly 
these bonds are in the order of Us providence, the more 
the love of God sanctions them, and renders them strong 
and intimate. 

Can we love God without loving those beings that be 
has commanded us to kve ? It is He that inspires this 
love ; it is his will thdt we should love them ; shall we 
not obey Him ? 

This love can endure all things, suffer all things, hope 
all things, for our neighbor. It can conquer all diflB- 
cuhies *y it flows from the heart, and sheds a charm upon 
the manners. It is melted at the sorrows of others, and 
thinks nothing of its own 5 it gives conisolalion where it 
is needed ; it is gentle, it adapts itsetf to others ; it 
weeps with those who weep, it rejoices with those who 
rejoice ; it is all things to all men, not in a forced ap- 
pearance and in cold demonstrations, but from a full and 
overflowing heart, in which the love of God is a living 
spring of the tenderest, the deepest, and the truest feeling. 
Nothing is so sterile, so cold, so senseless, so harsh, as 
a heart that k)ves only itself in all things : while nothing 
can' exceed the frankness, the tenderness, the gentle 
loveliness of a heart, filled and animated by the divine 
love.-— JWI<>«* 
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UNITARIAN ADVOCATE. 

Vol. IV. NOVEMBER, 1829. No. V. 

INTERVIEW OF THE SAVIOUR WITH THE WOMAN OP SA- 
MARIA. 

Wi^ aim to present in the Unitarian Advocate the sim- 
pitcity, of the christian faith. We would illustrate its prin« 
ciples and enforce its requisitions. Writers, differing in 
profession,, cast of mind, and theological research, roust 
of course be expected to contemplate Christianity under 
aspects that somewhat differ; but we shall all discover 
wisdom, I am persuaded, in availing ourselves of the 
characters and devebpements of its own records. We 
may thus impart to our discussions more of ease, per- 
spicuity, and attractron. ' The voice of truth will salute 
the mind, not frt)m the vacancy of abstraction, but from 
the visible and breathing form of life. While the details 
of revelation possess so much of a dramatic interest, we 
shdll do well to remember and sometimes to imitate this 
exiedlence of composition, the nature and raciness of an 
earlier age. To a superficial observer, a mere smatterer 
in literature, the colors of this manner of vmting may 
appear too simple and uneiaborate, but familiarity with 
itd colloquial spirit, while it reilders the eye more exqui- 

VOL, vr. — ^0, V. 17 
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site in discerning, seems almost to create materials of ad- 
miration. This familiar acquaintance with the peculi- 
arities of the Bible style may be compared to the effect 
of heat on a certain kind of painting. Over the modest 
lineaments of simplicity it breathes, like dew, the freshness 
of inimitable beauty. The warmth of examination brings 
out the loveliness it admires. 

The interview of Jesus with the woman of Samaria 
exemplifies thejustness of these remarks. It forms, in- 
deed, one of the most vivid pictures of the gospel histo- 
ry. The feelings of the country and the period of the 
world stand embodied before us. When we hear this fe- 
male observe, ' Out fathers worshipped on this mountain 
and ye say that in Jerusalem is the place where men ought 
to worship,' we involuntarily exclaim : Such is the 
prompting of a sectarian spirit, and such is the voice of an 
exclusive worshipper. 

Theimportof this observation,as mostof my readers per- 
ceive, leads me to the consideration of a very important 
topic ; a topic indeed, in these days of unchristian bitter- 
ness, claiming a preeminence of regard. I mean religious 
freedom or christian liberty. In the spirit and voice of the 
Samaritan woman, you hear one denomination of Christ- 
ians proclaim to another, Our fathers embraced the 
faith and worship of this form of Christianity, and do 
you presume to assert, that in any other form are the 
faith and worship that men ought to embrace ? 

In developing this subject, I purpose to answer these 
two questions : What is that christian liberty, that re- 
ligious freedom, pf which the gospel secures to us the 
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enjoyment? And, what are the causes, that this reli- 
gious liberty, this christian freedom, is with so much re- 
luctance acknowledged ? 

1 . To ascertain, in the first place, what is this grand 
prerogative of Christians, let us repair to Jesus, the au- 
tlior and finisher of our faith. 

As I have already intimated, to feel the force of this 
female's assertion or inquiry — indeed to appreciate the 
power and exquisite propriety of no small proportion of 
scripture — we must regard the circumstances of time 
and place. In imagination, therefore, the reader will 
accompany me from America to Palestine, from New 
England to Samaria. And what do we there be- 
bold, in the Holy Land, the scene of the interview 
to which I have made allusion ? Between mount Ebal 
and mount Gerizim, forty miles north of Jerusalem, 
we behold a green valley, the valley of Sychar or She- 
chem, two hundred paces wide. These two hundred 
paces, or forty rods, form the only interval from the foot 
of mount Ebal on the south, to the foot of mount Geri- 
zim on the north. On each side of this valley, we see 
the two mountains rise high and perpendicular; and we 
feel the suggestion enter our mind, that in some unrecord- 
ed age they were disunited by the hand of the Almighty, 
In this valley of the mountains, we perceive an inconsid- 
erable city, and at some distance we observe indications 
of a fountain or well. With immense labor, this well 
is formed in a solid rock, or rather sunk into it. Its di- 
mensions are nine feet in diameter and one hundred and 
five in depth. It is the noon of a day resembling the 
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May or June of our northern climate, four monlbls pre- 
ceding harvest.* 

Resting on the margin of this well, we see a solitary 
traveller, wearied with his journey. His companions have 
gone to the city to purchase provision. — And who is that 
weary stranger ? who is that lonely traveller there await** 
ing their return ? Ah ! look upon his mild and majestic 
countenance; view his uncovered brow, serene and yetaw* 
ful,his eye beaming with love and energy of soul, his mys- 
terious and godlike mien ; and tell me if you know the 
man ! Believe me, if you are ever happy one day oe 
earth, if you are ever happy in heaven, it must be through 
your intimacy and friendship with that stranger. Com- 
missioned by the Supreme Being, he is now on his way 
to your home and your heart. He would persuade you 
to believe in his mission ; he woukl thus save you from 
your sins ; and to all who obey him, he will be the au" 
thor of eternal salvation. 

But observe farther. More remains to be seen and 
heard. A female approaches from yonder Samaritaui 
city. With her bucket and line in her hand, according 
to the custom of the east, she comes to draw water. 

With mild sweetness the stranger addresses her : Will 
you allow me to drink ? 

Then the Samaritan woman makes answer : Why 
do you, being a Jew, ask drink of me who am a Samar- 
itan ? You must be aware, that in some points our views 
of faith difier ; you cannot be insensible, that we are not 

*The harvest month in Palestine is April. The time of this interview 
must therefore have been not far from the opening of our year. 
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accustomed to friendly intercourse, to any interchanges 
of civility or kindness, — not even to drinking out of the 
same vessel. 

The stranger replies with calm dignity : If you knew 
the bounty of God, and who the person b that says to 
you, ^AUow me to drink,' you would ask of Mm, and he 
would give you . . . living water. 

She answers : Sir, you have no bucket, and the well 
is deep. Whence then have you that living water? 
How do you procure that running or spring-water ? Are 
you greater than Jacob, our father f He gave us the 
well. He drank of it himself, his children, and his cat- 
tle. 

The stranger replies : Whoever drinks of this water, 
will thirst again ; but whosoever shall drink of the water, 
which /shall ofT^r him, will never thirst more. It shall be 
a fountain vntMn him ; not flowing for his temporal com- 
fort alone, but springing up for an everlasting life. 

The woman then says to him, perhaps with a smile of 
incredulity : Sir, give me this marvellous water you 
mention, that I may never be thirsty, nor be obliged to 
come hither to draw. 

Finding her too dull to understand his figurative lan- 
guage, he says to her : Go, call your husband, and 
come back. 

She answers, I have no husband. 

The stranger replies : You say well, ' I have no hus- 
band ;' for you have had five, and he whom you now 
have, is not your husband. In this you speak truth. 

The woman then says : Sir, I perceive that you are 
17* 
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a prophet. Now if you are, you can resolve me this 
disputed point : Our fathers worshipped ou this rooun* 
tain, Gerizim, and do you say that in Jerusalem is the 
place where men ought to worship ? 

With solemn emphasis the stranger makes answer : 
Woman ! believe rne, the time approaches, when you 
shall neither come to this mountain, Gerizim, nor go 
to Jerusalem, to worship the Father. You Samari- 
tans, worsliip what you know not. We worship what 
we know ; for salvation, cnt the Saviour, - is from the 
Jews. But the time is coming, or rather is now come, 
when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth ; for such are the Worshippers whom the 
Father requires. God is a spirit, and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in truth. 

The woman replies : I know that the Messiah is com- 
ing. When HE is come, he will teach us all things. 

The stranger says to her with solemnity : 1 who am 

NOW SPEAKING TO YOU, AM HE. 

With divine simplicity like this, does the Messiah make 
known his ofBce to the woman of Samaria. With con«- 
descension like this, does he communicate to her the 
principle of true christian worship. That sublime prin- 
ciple, you perceive, is no other than this : that God is 
omnipresent and omniscient* By consequence, he is not 
to be adored in a catholb or protesNtant community alone ; 
not in a trinitarian or unitarian church alone ; not by a 
calvinistic or arminian society alone ; not by episcopa- 
lian or independent alone ; not by a baptist or method- 
ist connection alone ; not by hopkinsian or universalist 
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alone ; not only on mount Zion and mount Gerizun, but 
on every christian mountain and in every christian valley 
throughout the globe. Wherever a true christian wor- 
shipper may be; — amid stormy seas, or seas bright as 
the sunlight of heaven can make them ; in the terrors of an 
earthquake or tornado, or in the sweet calm of a sabbath 
morning ; in the mines of slavery, or on New England's 
mountains of freedom ;^-wherever a true christian wor- 
shipper finds himself, there is the universal Father, there 
is his universal temple, and there his altar of incense. 
There flow the living waters of salvation, streams that 
descended in dews and showers of grace ; and there rise, 
refresh, and purify the soul for life eternal. In a word, 
wherever a true christian worshipper may be, he will 
worsliip the infinite Being from the recesses of his heart 
-—from the innermost sanctuary of his soul. He will be 
a worshipper everywhere, " irrespective of place or tem- 
ple." He will be a worshipper in truth also, or reality. 
He will have no material medium of communication. 
Dismissing all sacrificial rites, all symbolical representa- 
tions, all ceremonial observances, he will enjoy in spirit 
to and truth immediate communion with his Father in 
heaven. 

2. I now come to my second topic of inquiry. Is this 
the freedom with which Christ has made Christians free ? 
Is this the sincere, the heartfelt devotion, which the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Ciirist approves in those 
who worship him ? the real, true, undissembled homage 
of the heart? — ^Why then do we behold throughout 
Christendom, mountain rising against mountain ? Zion 
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against Gerizim, and Gerizim against Zion r Samaria 
embattled against Jerusalem, and Jerusalem against Sa- 
maria ? Why from one temple of the Prince of Peace 
do we hear the rumor of war and the blast of the trum- 
pet resound against another temple of the same prince ? 
Why from those temples do we behold hung out so ma* 
ny flags of defiance, wantoning in the wind ? Why so of- 
ten do we hear the voice of anathema and the thunder of 
denunciation ? The banners of the cross should be un- 
furled, they should lead us to victory and triumph, — not 
over our brethren and fellow soldiers, but over the incur- 
sion of our sins. Alas ! why so seldom do we witness 
that beautiful spirit, which Jerusalem manifested, when 
for one brief hour she bade the Messiah welcome to her 
gates? Why so seldom do we ourselves spread our 
mantles in the way, cut down branches from trees, and 
strow them in the Saviour's path ? O, once more for the 
shouts — not shouts of embittered and infuriate combat- 
ants — but the shouts of joyous and welcoming mulii- 
ttides ! the voices of all Christians under heaven, in one 
sublime harmony exclaiming, Hosanna to the Son of Da- 
vid ! Blessed be he that comes in the name of tlie . 
Lord ! Hosanna in the highest ! 

Many causes combine to produce the present aspect 
of christian countries ; I mean their unhappy animosities 
in regard to their diversity of religious opinion. The most 
obvious causes, and those of the most unquestionable 
character, are all I need enumerate. Some of them are 
these which follow. 

I would first say, and indeed I might resolve ail the 
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causes into this, that Christianity is not believed. Com- 
paratively few in all christian countries are Christians. 
By Christians I mean practical believers, persons who 
are influenced by the doctrines and principles, the prom- 
ises and tbreatenings, of the gospel. The maxim of 
Bias, one of the seven wise men of Greece, that the bad 
outnumber the good, is equally true now as it was twen- 
ty five centuries ago. The many are not pagans, in- 
deed, worshippers of sun, moon, and stars; they are 
not worshippers of the idols and false divinities of the 
heathen ; neither are they, at the same time, worshippers 
of the only living and true God. The god of this world, 
in his ten thousand forms of wealth, ambidon, and sen- 
sual indulgence, gains and monopolizes their affections. 
They may not revile the name of him, who came to re- 
deem them from their gentile state, but still they remain 
indifferent or insensible to his holy and sanctifying pow- 
er. They do not hail him as their master, imitate him 
as their exemplar, nor look to him as their deliverer. 
Now this uncounted number in all regions, where Christ- 
ianity is the only prevailing faith, must produce no fee- 
ble influence. Believe me, it is a powerful influence. 
Living habitually without God themselves, they commu- 
nicate much of their gentile insensibility, much of their 
heathen hardihood, to their families, their companions, 
and all with whom they have inteixourse. The leaven 
of unholiness, as well as the leaven of evangelical purity, 
is diffused extensively through the mass. Characters 
of this description, being practical unbelievers, are 
extremely detrimental to the growth of the benign spirit 
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of the dispensation of peace. These, then, are one great 
cause of unchristian bitterness. 

Again ; Christianity is not practised. View the ma- 
jority of professing Christians ; I mean those who have 
assumed the name of Christ, in any land of gospel light. 
How many there must be, who have embraced the 
christian belief, that yet through limited knowledge and 
an undisciplined spirit have a very obscure perception of 
its celestial lustre ! How many more there are, who re- 
ceive the heavenly gift through some channel of error, 
some transforming medium, and who act upon their sys-> 
tem with the strongest conviction of its being the uncor- 
rupted word ! Hence we too often meet individuals, 
whom we consider very sincere in their profession, and 
who doubtless are sincere ; but whom we still see dis- 
cover the most indubitable evidences of the unrenewed 
mind, the unchristianized temper, the unsanciified heart. 
We almost grieve that they are sincere. We are griev- 
ed that so mild and amiable a faith, as that once deliv- 
ered to the saints, can be made to appear so unlovely and 
repulsive ; we are grieved that this angel of light should 
assume the form of a demon of darkness ; or entering 
such a form, should be unable to soften or christianize 
its ferocious features. But we should remember, that 
it is not Christianity in its native glory, its divine simpli- 
city ; it is Christianity in a distorted shape, that is produc- 
tive of consequences so mischievous and melancholy. 
We must remember -too, that akhough our faith has 
wrought many miracles, and expelled many impure spir- 
its, there are some that require its most powerful and 
unintermitted energy to effect their expulsion. 
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Once more ; the best Christians, believing and prac- 
tising, are but imperfect Christians, Acted upon by 
these contagious influences, to which I have alluded, 
how often do they fail to satisfy their own hearts and 
consciences ! They are sensible, that their treasure is 
enclosed in earthen vessels ; and they are the first to la- 
ment their failings, infirmities, and imperfections. Infi- 
dels may scofi* and ridicule, when in this manner they 
see the excellent of the earth — in whom is God's de- 
light — overcome by evil, or subdued by the unexpected 
assault of trial ; but let unbelievers view their own un- 
disciplined and unhappy state, and learn to be lenient to- 
wards the vestiges of frailty, remaining in the best. 

From this brief developement of the christian world, 
and from these brief views of religious liberty, what prac- 
tical instruction does our heavenly illuminator enable us 
to draw ? Consider : when this community of Christ- 
ians or that, when any or all of those who are opposed 
to our peculiarities of sentiment, observe to us with 
warmth: Our fathers from time immemorial — from 
the moment that Plymouth Rock felt the first pressure 
of Puritan foot — our fathers have worshipped accord- 
ing to the doctrines of the Reformation ; but you say 
that the Reformation is still advancing, still accomplish- 
ing its glorious purposes, still purifying Christianity from 
base admixture, and will be to the end of ages ; I ask, 
when such statements are made, what shall we say to 
them ? — We may answer in the spirit of what the Mes- 
siah — he who came to tell us all things— declared to the 
woman of Samaria. There are no doctrines, by which 
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we are to be judged, but those of reveladoa ; do doc- 
trines of papacy, no doctrines of protestantism, to be ex- 
clusively admitted ; no exclusive form in things of hu» 
man invention ; no exclusive approval of me, or con- 
demnation of you. The true worshippers, free and ac- 
cepted the world over, are these : Such as worship the 
Father of their spirits, in the daylight of their own con- 
science, in the sincerity of their hearts, in spirit and in 
truth. Such impressions have they of that Supreme In- 
telligence they adore ; and such confidence do they re- 
pose in him, from whose mouth they welcome the law of 
liberty and love. For themselves, they know what they 
worship. They may see others worship what they 
know not ; still by no means are th^ disposed to dom- 
ineer over the heritage of God, God the- impartial, the 
unrespecting Accepter. 

This is christian liberty ; this is reHgiou« freedom *p 
and this is the true worshipper, worshipping the Father 
in h^art and in behaviour. Are these principles of char- 
ity, candor, and revelation the principles of Unitarian 
Christians ? If I understand their feelings and most de- 
liberate conclusions, and if I know the impulses of my 
own heart, I trust we have uniformly acted upon them. 
What we daim^ we are willing to allow ; and as* it seems 
to me, all who enjoy the blessed persuasion of being 
freemen of Christ, must^ unless their faith have a large 
admixture of error and human imperfection, concede to 
their brethren the same privilege and opportunity of free 
choice and free profession. Our fathers^ we acknow- 
ledge — our pilgrim fathers were exclusive in their yiews 
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of faith and worship. Still they afford us one of the no* 
blest examples of sincerity. We admire their decision 
of character ; and we respect, if we cannot always ap- 
prove, the ardor of their zeal. Like them, we would 
believe, and worship, and act from our individual convic- 
tion, but our principle of toleration and forbearance we 
would carry much farther : we would extend to all oth- 
ers this same indulgence of the Most High. Their sys- 
tem of doctrines, the age in which they lived, and the 
difficulties they were called to encounter, all produced 
a sternness of fibre more resembling the sword of the law 
than the right hand of the gospel. In their view, "free- 
dom to worship God '' rather formed a maxim for them- 
selves^ than one they were disposed to permit those dis- 
senting from them to enjoy. Still be their memories re- 
vered. The plant they fostered, if not christian liberty, 
was heart-persuasion. It yet lives and shall live, watered 
with the dews of divine goodness. Green shall it grow 
over their graves, while its living freshness and« healing 
power shall make glad the city of God. This mountain 
of their earthly worship they still remember with tender- 
est affection ; and may we, who have ascended what we 
esteem one of its loftier and purer summits, — an emin« 
euce commanding a more inspiring view of the hopes of 
man, — an elevation, as we believe, much nearer to the 
unclouded heaven they now occupy — may we emulate 
their militant virtues, and at last attain with them to that 
glorious temple t>f immortal life, where there is no mist 
of error, no night of trial, no shadow of imperfection, but 
VOL. IV. — NO. v. 18 
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where the FoOotain of light &nd the Light of the world 
are its glory forever. T. 



VINDICATION OF GOd's' EMPHATIC APPROVAL OF DAVID. 

There is an assertion of the Deity, recorded in the 
Old Testament and repeated in the new, which I wish to 
vindicate, not from the suspicion, but from the semblance 
of favoritism or partiality. These words, I have found 
David a man after mine own heart, form the asser- 
tion to which I refer. With some of the details of sa- 
cred history fresh in remembrance, we should hardly 
anticipate a declaration so solemn and unequivocal. 
This high commendation is quoted by St. Paul in the 
Acts from the first book pf Samuel. I am not surprised 
that unbelievers, with very limited knowledge of the 
Bible, have misplaced much sarcasm and derision in re- 
gard to this declaration ; nor do I wonder at the surprise 
and astonishment of many sincere Christians, that an indi- 
vidual so open to reproach as David, should receive so 
warm and emphatic a eulogium. 

In justification of the monarch of Israel, it has been 
sometimes asserted, that what is affirmed in tbt3 passage 
relates to him in his public capacity, to his administration 
of the national affiiirs, and not to private character or 
domestic concerns. This remark seems to derive some 
force from the expression immediately following, that he 
would fulfil all the will or pleasure of God. This solu- 
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tlon of the difficulty, however, is to me quite unsatisfac- 
tory; but there are some other circumstances which 
ought to be remembered, and therefore, in order to our 
doing him impartial justice and nothing more, I shall en- 
' * deavor to render them familiar. By no means ought we 

to embrace any sentiment or opinion, that will not bear 
the scrutiny of the strictest examination. In the charac- 
ter of David, we discover many traits to admire, and 
some to disapprove and condemn. His character indeed 
is emia^tly human } so natural, that when we perceive 
imperfection and crime blended with love of country and 
wiirmth of devotion, we immediately pronounce the his- 
tofian impartial, and his picture to have been drawn true 
to the original. I may be allowed to observe here, that to 
an enlightened and well principled mind, no peculiarities 
of situation can justify sin : we always have power either 
to avoid or to overcome temptation. Were it not so, were 
transgression unavoidable and of irresistible might, I do 
m)t see with what justice we could be accounted crimin- 
iil. Now any surmises of our Maker's injustice, or any 
apprehension of our own inability, the apostle has com- 
pletely removed. He assures the Corinthian Cbristr 
ians, that no temptation or trial had befallen them, but 
such as was human or common to man ; that God was a 
Being of such perfection, as to inspire the most untrem- 
bling confidence ; that he wUl not suffer us to be tempt- 
ed or tried above our ability ; but, with the visitation 
of calamity, will make a way also for us to escape, en- 
dure, or rise superior to its power. Such views of hu- 
man duty and assurance, so perfectly harmonizing with 
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the light from heaven and the h'ght with which God has 
irradiated our minds, it gives us peculiar delight to cher- 
ish ; and we may encourage ourselves with the persua- 
sion, that the nrrore we cherish them, the more shall we 
discern and acknowledge their divine beauty — the more 
shall we experience their salutary influence. 

I observed in reference to David, that no peculiarities 
of situation could justify the commission of sin. At the 
same time, it appears to be a reasonable conclusion, 
that before the tribunal of Omniscience as . well as in 
courts of human judicature, some allowance will be made 
for peculiarity of circumstances. I grant with tbfe apostle^ 
that we never are tried beyond our power of resistance ; 
I grant too, that severity of trial affords opportunhy of 
making higher attainments, and of securing a more glori- 
ous recompense. Still, He who knows the clayfike 
moulding of our frame ; who remembers that he breath- 
ed the breath of life into the dust of the earth ; who, 
though he cause grief, will have compassion according to 
the multitude of his mercies ; who does not willingly af- 
flict or grieve the children of men ; who is not disposed 
to crush under his feet all the prisoners of the earth ; 
such a Being is too much o( Si father to take undue ad- 
vantages, too much of a father to Re in ambush to ser»e 
his incautious victim, too much of a father not to be influ-* 
enced by alleviating circumstances. 

When, therefore, Samuel observed of David, 'Jeho- 
vah hath sovght for himself a man after his own hearty 
and commanded him to be chief over his people ' ; and 
when Paul made allusbn to the same event, and said, 
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^ The God of this people of Israel bath raised up for 
them David to be their King, to whom also he gave this 
testimony, I h^ive found David, the son of Jesse, a man 
after mine own hearty who will perform all my will ; ' we 
are by no means to interpret the expression as implying 
untouched by sin, as implying that perfection of character 
which was to distbguish his more illustrious descendant. 
We ought to think of him as compassed with infirmity, 
like the most unexceptionable high priest mentioned in the 
episde to the Hebrews ; a man of strong passion, raised 
to the highest office in the kingdom, and by consequence 
exposed to violent temptation, as a man who hated his en- 
emies with as perfect hatred as tiie bitterest and most 
vindictive Jew could desire ; — but still as a man, whose 
virtues had greatly the predominance ; who not only 
covered liis royal elevation with glory unrivalled, but 
deeply repented of his delinquencies, and showed the 
sincerity of his remorse and contrition by a life of active 
duty and exemplary devotion. 

To Christians, who are enjoying the unobscured clear* 
ness of the gospel — to us on whom the ends of the ages 
are come, the character of David appears to more disad- 
vantage than to his contemporaries. Compared with the 
present, his age may be called half civilized, just emerging 
from barbarism ; and even if we justly term some parts of 
bis conduct atrocious, what better course have some of the 
most christian Kings of modern times pursued ? If we 
make proper allowances for the period at which he 
reigned, for the arbitrary spirit aud unlimited indulgen- 
ces of eastern sovereigns, and for the extreme imperfec- 

18* 
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tion of the Jewish dtspensatioD ; will not the admirable 
qualities of the ruler, and the virtues of the devout wor- 
shipper, reconcile us to the applauses bestowed ? 

After all, this is only a timid vindication, , and as I at 
first observed, far from giving me satisfaction. It leaves 
the sneer of the infidel and the surprise of the believer 
as it found them. The veil, that appeared to obscure 
the perfection of the Deity, still remains unremoved ; 
and were I not able to make the vindication more con- 
clusive, I would give up this cordial approbation as a 
phrase wholly indefensible. But I feel justified in going 
farther. There is no necessity for resorting to arguments 
of this unsatisfactory nature. ^ This expression of divine 
favor is susceptible of a noore complete defence, than 
we have been accustomed to imagine. This encomium, 
It is true, a man after mine otvn heart, is very strong 
from the mouth of the Omniscient ; but there is one cir- 
cumstance, a circumstance too of vital importance, which 
we may never have considered. In my opinion it alto- 
gether changes the force of the assertion. It frees it from 
all suspicion of Jewish partiality and oriental hyperbole, 
and restores it to plain historical truth. At the time the 
Supreme Being conferred this praise, it was perfectly 
true. D^vid deserved the commendation. He had 
received a pious education, and his shepherd's life, while 
it preserved him from much evil, contributed to the 
growth of his piety. He was a young man of fervid de- 
votion, impassioned temperament, intellectual superiority, 
and not without the impulses of genius and ambition. 
These quali6cations among others were of the most en- 
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couraging protuise ; and when their possessor received the 
testimony of being a man according to God's own heart, '' 
the encomium implies that he was formed for empire, 
and well fitted to supersede Saul in the Israelitish govern- 
ment. But because his principles were ifien pure at the 
age of thirty, because his motives were then unimpeach- 
able, his energy powerful, and his conduct exemplary, 
could these insure him perseverance in the path of right- 
eousness ? No : although he was then exactly what the 
Deity wished him to be, not the Deity himself, without a 
supernatural interposition, could give assurance that he 
would continue exemplary and pure to the close of his 
probation. As he gives to us all, he gave freeagency to 
David ; and if, amid the seductions of a court and the 
corrupting influence of sovereignty, David after the trial 
of twenty years fell, could that invalidate the correctness 
of the divine approval in his days of innocence? David 
fell at fifty, and — let the reflection teach humility to the 
most confident mind— from a state of preeminent favor 
he descended to the very depths of self-condemnation 
and remorse. David fell, and — let repenting sinners nev- 
er despair of pardon — his penitence was as undissembled 
as his guilt had been of signal atrocity. As was meet, sel- 
dom have tones of deeper contrition than his been breathed 
from the heart: — Have mercy upon me, O God, ac- 
cording to thy loving-kindness ; according to the multi- 
tude of thy tender mercies, blot out my transgressions. 
Hide thy face from my sins, and blot out all my iniquities. 
Create in me a pure heart, and renew a right spirit with- 
in me. Cast me not away from thy presence, and take 
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not thy holy spirit from me. Restore unto me the joy 
of thy salvation, and let a free spirit sustain me. Deliv- 
er me from blood-guiltiness, O God, thou God of my 
salvation. The sacrifice which God requires, is a brok- 
en spirit ; a broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt 
never despise. — Such were the strong agony of Da- 
vid's remorse and bis supplication for pardon. 

From these imperfect sketches we view the character 
of David in three different lights. 

The first light in which we observe him, is that of 
exemplary worth, a young man of the most animating 
promise, to whom the God of truth gave this remarkable 
testimony — I have found David a man after mine own 
heart. A person deserving such applause, must have 
been a conscientious person, a religious character, a man 
highly favored with the grace of God, and who had not 
misemployed the favor bestowed. As I have said, be 
had now attained to the age of thirty, and twenty years 
elapsed before he forfeited this unqualified approval. In 
a word, his heart was now right, and his behaviour was 
irreproachable. He was a child of heaven. He who 
searches the heart, gave him the testimonial of his per- 
fect approbation. 

The second light in which we behold David, is stained 
with crimes of the deepest die — ingratitude, murder, 
and adultery s^t the age of fifty. Notwithstanding his 
good principles, notwithstanding his praiseworthy con- 
duct, notwithstanding the grace and applauses of God 
himself — he violated those principles, he departed from 
that religious course, he forfeited the divine favor and 
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approbation : in a word, he fell from his state of accep- 
tance, and became for a time undeserving the favor of 
God or man. 

The third light in which David appears to iis, is that 
of penitence, agnonized remorse, godly sorrow for sin, 
and final reformation ; and we have reason to believe, 
that the Father of mercies accepted his heartfelt sincer- 
ity and renewed obedience. We must beware of con- 
cluding, at the same time, that David died as perfect a 
man, or that he is now as exalted a spirit among the re- 
deemed, as if he had never committed crimes of such, 
enormity. The conseqtiences of sin are eternal, the ev- 
erlasting punishment of the gospel ; and he who trans- 
gresses the commands of the Most High, in hope of re- 
penting and being pardoned hereafter, sins against bis 
own soul. Criminals may be pardoned at an earthly 
tribunal ; they may reform their lives, and attain to high 
degrees of christian perfection ; but the memory of form- 
er unworthiness and guilt, although it may not visit their 
conscience forever and damp even the enjoyment of heav- 
en, will produce a privation or diminution of that enjoy- 
ment. The grand doctrine of revelation appears to be 
this : All men will experience the consequences of their 
actions ; all will be judged according to their use of ad- 
vantages and opportunities enjoyed ; all will receive that 
allotment, which the prevailing temper of their mind 
shall demand or render necessary. In other words, 
both recompense and punishment will be strictly conse- 
quential: recompense will not be elective, nor will pun- 
ishment be arbitrary or vindictive. Our intellectual and 
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religious character I would thus describe, as bearing 
some resemblance to the colored shadows of philosophy* 
Character is the color of the souly and like those shad* 
0W9 assumes the same hue with the coloring medium. 

In these sketches of the king of Israel, we have both 
example and warning. However approved, however 
near to the heart of the Almighty, he received no spe- 
cial grace to preserve him from falling ; and after his 
melancholy defection, he was left to exercise bis own 
freedom of will and election. Was he able to stand, li* 
able to fall, and able to rise when he had fallen ? So 
are we. It becomes us therefore, not only to persevere 
in the path of wisdom, but to be intensely watchful, lest 
we plunge into delinquencies ^wful as his, from which 
we may never emerge. 

There is another consideration, arising from a view of 
this subject, of much practical importance. Merely to 
glance our eye at passages of the Bible, and form con- 
clusions as if they were detached maxims and indepen* 
dent aphorisms, is extremely unsafe and delusive. We 
perceive the wisdom of contemplating the truths of rev- 
elation with a faithful and comprehensive survey. Tiiose 
stars of its firmament are forever there, bright and beau- 
tiful, singing together and shouting for joy ; but to make 
their " forms grow visible," we must employ the aid of 
wide and unwearied investigation. With the telescope 
of thought and reflection, we must penetrate and explore 
their region of mystery, "their own calm home," and 
bring down their points of glory to earth, to diffuse their 
nicest influences around our homes and our hearts. T. 
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THK APOSTLE PETER A UNITARIAN. 

In a former number of this work,* it was attempted to 
be shown that Peter must have been a Unitarian at the 
time of our Saviour's ascension. The sources of proof 
to which recourse was had for establishing this position, 
were, first, his known declarations and conduct while a 
pupil of Christ ; and secondly, the recorded instructions 
which he, in common with the other disciples, received 
during that period. If it be possible, in any case, to 
form an opinion, approaching at all to accuracy, of what 
a man's religious views at a given time of his life must 
be, from a knowledge of his previous education, beha- 
viour, and conversation ; then it will be conceded, we 
trust, that there are satisfactory grounds for the conclu- 
sion to which our reasoning has led us, that the Apostle 
Peter is to be regarded as a Unitarian Christian at the 
period of his history at which we have now arrived. 

But new revelations are to be made to him, it may be 
said. Our Saviour, just before his death, promised to 
the disciples further illumination, by which they would 
be led " into all truth." Who knows, it may be asked, 
biit Peter, unitarian as he doubtless was at that time, 
may yet see cause to change his opinions and become a 
teacher of Trinitarianism f In reply to this, we will not 
stop to show the intrinsic improbability of such an event ; 
but, taking up the subject where we left it, in our for- 
mer essay, proceed to ascertain bow the matter stands 

• Vol. ii. p. 149 »qq. 
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io point of fact. The^ question is to be settled by recur- 
ring to tbe records we have of his preaching, controver- 
sies, private teaching, devotions, and writings. That 
we may not be accused of taking a partial view of tbe 
evidence in tbe case, we shall adduce all of it that re- 
lates to the subject. 

1. We begin with the apostle's preaching. His first 
sermon occurs in the second chapter of the Acts. He 
delivered it, we are told, immediately after the special il- 
lumination of the Holy Spirit. Does it contain any thing 
like Trinitarianism ? Not a syllable. It is thoroughly 
unitarian from beginning to end. Tbe points of doctrine 
it presents are these. 1. The divine mission of Jesus 
Christ. " Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God 
among you ;" or, as it should be rendered,'^ proved un- 
to you to be a man from God." 2. The evidence of 
the divinity of his mission. *' By miracles and wonders 
and signs, which Gbo did by him in the midst of you, 
as ye yourselves know." 3. His de^th, and how the 
event stood connected with divine Providence and hu- 
man agency. " Him, being delivered by the determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, and 
by wicked hands have crucified and sZaiw." 4. His 
resurrection, together with tbe Author and proofs of it. 
" Whom God hath raised up, having loosed the pains of 

death ; this Jesus hath God raised up, whereof 

we are all witnesses." 5. His exaltation, and to whom 
he was indebted for it. " By the right band of God 
exalted,^^ 6. His possession of the promise of the holy 
spirit, dispensed through him to the first Christians, and 
how he came by it. " Having received of the Father 
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liie pfomke of the Holy Ghost» he bath shed forth Ab, 
vhich ye now see and hear." 7. I£s offices^ not an- 
derived, but cooferred by the Most High. ^* Let all the 
house of tscael know assuredly, that God hath maJk 
that same Jbsue both Lord and Christ..'* 

Of this character are the (fectriaal parts of Peter's 
first seraioo. It cooteans. not a wovd^ as to the point uk 
questbn^ diiSerent from what we have quoted* Who does 
not see that it is naharian in every particular ? Could 
one be debvered mare directly opposed to^ trinitarian 
views? And yet, free as the apostle'is preaching was 
frt)m what are so much vaunted, in our day, as the 
^^ doctrines of grace," ii wae net without the most salu-* 
taiy effects. When the. people heard it, '^ they were 
pricked' in their heart," and said, " what shall we daf" 
And now we have a specimen of Peter's practical 
directions. Do they savor of modern orthodoxy? 
Does he tell them to worship the trinity, to mourn 
over native and entire depravity, to confess they can 
do nothing Aemselves, to hope for a transfer of the 
penalty of their guilt to a substituted victim, or to calcu- 
late on having their moral deficiencies supplied by the 
imputed righteousness of Christ? As far from it as 
possible. He says to them, ''repent and be baptized 
every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ, for the 
remission of sins." '' Save yourselves from this untoward 
generation." So taught the most able and zealous of 
our Lord's ministers. We have too much respect for 
the understandings of our readers to add a single word 
by way of comment. 
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But it will be asked, perhaps, whether Peter always 
preached so much in the manner of a Unitarian ? We will 
see. Another opportunity offers itself for listening to 
him. We find him in Solomon's porch, surrounded by 
a multitude, that had been drawn together by the miracu* 
lous cure he had just wrought of a lame man.* He 
prepares to address the people. Will be, who but a little 
time before preached Unitarianism with such success, 
now adopt an entirely new course, and unfold the 
dark system of an opposite faith ? Let the recorded 
facts decide. The very first statement he makes in- 
volves the doctrine of God's supremacy and the inferi- 
ority of Christ. " The God of Abraham, and of Isaac, 
and of Jacob, the God of our fathers, hath glorified his 
son Jesus." Is this Trinitarianism ? Is the Son of 
God the very God whose son he is ? Is he who is glori- 
fied the same with him who confers the glory ? Peter 
proceeds. *^ Ye denied the holy one and the just, and 
killed the prince of life ; whom God raised from the 
dead." Is it Jehovah that the apostle accuses the Jews 
of denying and killing ? Is it Jehovah that he says God 
raised from the dead ? The inspired preacher goes on. 
"Moses truly said unto the fathers, ^prophet shall the 
Lord your God raise up unto you, of your brethren, 
like unto wic." This Peter applies to Christ. Look 
at its import. " A prophet like unto Moses," — " of their 
brethren,"— "raised up by God !" Is this Trinitarianism ? 
The apostle concludes his discourse in these words. 

• Acts iii. 
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"Unto you first, God, having raised up his Son Jesus, sent 
him to bless you, in turning away every one of you from 
his iniquities." Here, again, Trinitarianism is not only not 
recognised, but opposed. Jesus is represented simply 
as the 5071, the sent of God, while the supremacy of the 
Father is maintained, as it is uniformly in the teachings 
of this distkiguished minister of the gospel. 

Such as we have seen was the character of Peter's 
preaching. We do not believe he ever uttered a word 
in his public instructions, inconsistent with what we have 
DOW given. Not a single expression occurs in any of 
his sermons that have been reported, which can by any 
just rules of interpretation, be made to yield support to 
the doctrine of the trinity. And what was the efficacy 
of the sort of preaching we have been considering f 
Was it impotent, as some are so fond of representing 
Unitarianism to be f Three thousand souls were con* 
verted to the christian faith by Peter's first sermon, and 
five thousand by the second ! 

2. Let us now regard Peter in another character than 
that of a preacher. He was called ,to perform the part 
of a controvertist. Who were his first antagonists? 
His countrymen the Jews. Now consider, first, that they 
were exceedingly tenacious and sensitive as to their fa- 
vorite doctrine respecting the Divine Unity ; and, second- 
ly, that it was alike their wish and their practice to seize 
on every plausible ground of objection to the advocates 
of Christianity. From these facts, what was to have 
been expected, on the supposition that Peter was a Trin- 
itarian and did not conceal his opinions ? Why, cer- 
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tainly, that he would bare been opposed on tlm gmund, 
by the Jews ; that be would bave been draws into a con- 
troversy as to the question whether God were tbnee per- 
sons or one ; and that some traces of such a controversy 
would have been left on record, after the maimer of bis 
other disputes with his countrymen. Bat how stands the 
case in reality ? The New Testament does not nUM us 
the slightest hint that any such question was agitated. We 
therefore say that be could not have been openly ti 
Trinitarian. So much in the way of negative proof that 
Peter continued to be a believer in Unitarianism. 

Something more than this, however, we are able to 
derive frorA the Apostle's known conduct as a contro- 
vertbt. In his discussions with the Jews on other sub- 
jects he let fall divers incidental remarks, which yield 
us positive evidence that he was as far as possible from 
being a Trinitarian. The first example we have of his 
controversiinl manner, occurs in the fourth chapter of 
the Acts. The chiefs of the nation " being grieved," as 
the historian expresses it, that the Apostles ^< taught the 
peo{de"-^what? Trinitarianism ? nothing like it; btft 
'^through Jesus Christ the resurrection from the dead." 
So, as we are told,they << set them in the midst, and asked 
by what power or by what name they had done this? 
Tlien Peter, filled with the Holy Ghost, said unto them, 

ye rulers of the people, and elders of Isi-ael, 

be it known unto you all, and to all the people of Israel, 
that by the name of Jesus Christ ofKazarttkj whom ye 
crudjiedj whom God raised from the iead^ even by him" 
be. Remark this language. ^' Jesus of Nazareth whom 
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ye crucified." Would a Trinitarian have said this, 
and no more ? If Peter believed Christ to be Jehovah, 
Vfhy did he not embrace an opportunity like this for de- 
claring his conviction ? ^^ Whom God raised from the 
dead." How could the Apostle have used these words, 
without any others by way of qualification or explana- 
tion, if he had not meant to leave on the minds of his 
auditors the impression of Christ's inferiority to, and 
dependence on, the Father Almighty. 

Are we asked for another instance of Peter's contro- 
versial manner? One offers itself in the fifth chapter. 
He had been brought before the council and reprimand- 
ed by the chief priests for having << filled Jerusalem with 
his doctrines," contrary to their express injunctions. 
What was his reply ? " We ought to obey God rather 
than men. The God of our fathers raised up Jesus, 
whom ye- slew, and hanged on a tree. Him hath God 
exdhtd with his right hand, to be a Prince and a Sa- 
viour." How does this accord with Trinitarianism .»* 
Could God die i But Jesus was slain and hanged on a 
tree. He rose from the dead ; but was it by his own 
inherent and independent power? No. It was by that 
of the one God, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
Could the Most High be exalted ? and by whom ? But 
Jesus was exalCed by the right hand of God. Christ is a 
Prince and a Saviour ; how did he come by such a dis- 
tinction ? Peter says that God bestowed it upon him. 

Now what has the Trinitarian to say to these things ? 
Does, he ask for other instances of the Aposde's contro- 
versies with. the Jews ? There are n6 others on record. 
19* 
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Does he inquire, if we have DOt omitted some expres* 
sions in those we have cited, which favor the doc* 
trine of the Trinity ? We answer,— not a word. It 
was always on unitarian ground that Peter defended 
Christianity against the Jews ; and we may add, it is 
the only ground on which it can ever be defended, with 
success, against the attacks of their descendants. Does 
he take up the old objection of Athanasius, and say that 
Peter refrained from declaring his Trimtariantsm openly 
to his countrymen, on account of their prejudices respect- 
ing the Divine Unity ? We need not dwell on the inber<> 
ent improbabiliry of this ; for we happen to be informed 
of the Apostle's mode of presenting the truths of Christ- 
ianity to the Gentiles, whose prejudices, it is well known, 
were so far from being favorable to Unitariaoism, thai 
they were all on the side of Polytheism. We refer to 
his conference with Cornelius and his friends. It may 
be well to quote the language he used od this occasion^ 
at length ; not, however, so much to meet th« objectioa 
just stated, — for it is too weak to require a formal re- 
futatiQn,-**as to fulfil our purpose of giving a oomfdete 
view of the Apostle's system of doctrine. 

3. We have, then, as a third source of proof that Pe- 
ter continued a Unitarian, an account, in the tenth cba(»« 
ter of the Acts,*^of bk piivaie iea^ingw We are !U>ld 
in the first place that Cornelius, a d^vout heathen, had 
received an extraordinary direction from. God to re- 
pair to Peter, in order to be instrufsted. in ^e christ- 
ian religion. }Ve have then a statement (^ 9>me. special 
revelations made to the Apostle, for thi^ pi^po^<^ quat 
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ifying him for this new duty. Is the doctrine of the 
Trinity a part of, these revelations f We have not the 
least hint to this effect. We at length find C(N*nelius 
and bis friends prepared for their interview witli Peter, 
who immediately proceeds to instruct them in '' all 
things (these are his wordsj that had been commanded 
bim of God." His whole discourse follows. " Of a 
truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons^ but 
in every nation he that feareth him and worketh right- 
eousness) is accef^ed with him. The word which God 
sent unto the children of Israel, preaching peace by 
Jesus Christ — (he is Lord of all)-*— [i. e. he is master of 
the Gentiles equally as of the Jews] — ^that word I 
say, ye know, which was published throughout all 
Judea, and began from Galilee, after, the baptism 
which John preached ; how Goo anointed Jesus of Naz* 
uretb with the Holy GlK)dt^ and wjtii power, who went 
^bout doing giiod, and healing all that were oppressed 
of the devil.; for Gop was tokh him. And we am all 
witnesses of all things which he did, both in the land of 
the Jews, and in Jerusalem ; whom they slew, and hang- 
ed on a tree; bim God raisid up the third day and 
ebuwed bim openly, not to all the people, but unio wit 
ateses chosen before of Gr02>, even to us, who did sat 
itnd drwk %ukh him after heirosO' k&aa the dead. And 
he commanded lis to preai^ uirte the people^ and to 
testify that it was be winch was ordained of GSod td be the 
judge of ^pack and dead. To bim gave atttkeprnpfaet^ 
witness thal^ through bis name, Wboever belieivetb in himi 
[whether GemMe or Jew] shall receive remiBsion of 
sins." ' 
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Such is the message which Peter had received from 
God to deliver to Cornelius. Its whole complexion is 
unitarian. Had the arguments that have since been urg- 
ed in support of Trinitarianism, then been prevalent, they 
could not, it seems to us, have easily had a more 
complete refutation. Let our readers weigh these ex- 
pressions. ^' The word which Goi> sent by Jesus Christ ; 
bow God anmnted Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy 
Spirit and with power; for 'God was with him; whom 
they slew, him God raised up ; k is he which w«s or* 
dained of God to be the judge of quick and dead ;— let 
these expressions be impartially weighed, and tlien let 
any one say, if he can, that Peter was commissioned to 
teach, or, that he did teach, Trinitarianism. 

4. We have followed Peter as a public preacher of the 
Gospel, as a religious controvertist among the Jews, 
and as a private instructer of Christianity to Cornelius 
and his Pagan friends. Let us now listen for a mo- 
ment, in the next place, to his devotions. Do we 
hear him addressing his prayers to the Trinity ? Never. 
Does he pay religious homage to Jesus Christ f The 
instance is not recorded by the sacred historian. All 
bis devotions, of which we have any account/ were uni- 
tarian. Take an example, which alone establishes the 
position that be was not a triuitarian worshipper. It is 
given in the fourth chapter of the Acts. Peter and 
John had just been released from prison, and had re- 
lated the circumstances of their confinement to their 
brethren. It was natural that, at such a season, they 
should unite, in devout acknowledgments to their accus* 
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tomed object of ftdoratton. To wbom were tfaeo- de- 
votions on this occasion, ofiered, and in ^hat terms ? 
^' Tb^y lifted lip Ibeir Voice to God, wtib one aiecord, 
aod said, Lo^d, tkou art God, whieb bast made beaven 
and eartb, ai^d tbe sea, and all that in them is 5 who 
by the mouth of thy servant David, bast said, why do 
the heathen rage^ and the people imagine vain tbio^ ? 
The kings of the eattb stood up, and the ruleirs were 
gathered l(>getheif against the Lord and against his 
Christ. For of a truth against thy holy iAUd Jesus, 
wbom ^au bast ammtedj both Herod and Pontius Pilate, 
with tbe Gentiles, and tbe peqjie of Israel, were gstbered 
together, for to do whatsoever thy hand and iky coun- 
cil (determined to be done. And now^ Lord^ behold 
their threatenings, and gram unto thy servants, that with 
aU boldness they may speak thy word, by stretching 
forth thine hand to heal ; and that signs, and w^onders 
may be done by tbe name of thy holy child Jesus.'' We 
examine this prayer in vain for any recognition of trini- 
tarian views. It is Jettovah^ in one person^ the Creator 
of the world, that is addre^ed. '^ Lord, thou art God^ 
who hast made beaven and earth," &;c. Jesus Christ is 
represented as distinct from and subordinate to God. 
*' Against the Lord and against his Christ." Our Sa- 
viour is spoken of as indebted to the Father for his ap- 
pointment to tbe office he sustained. '^ Thy holy dUld 
Jesus, wbom thou bast anointed,^^ The favorite no- 
tion of a " compact between the Sacred Three," so 
often referred to by trinitarian writers, is excluded, and 
all is ascribed to die sole purpose and execution of the 
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one Divine Being. " To do whatsoever thy hand and 
thy council determined to be done." Aid is suppficated ; 
but of whom.'^ The one God. ^^And now, Lord, 
grant unto thy servants," &c. Jesus Christ is mention- 
ed in the petition for miraculous powers; but how? As 
the authcMT of them? No. The request is made to 
God ; and Jesus is spoken of only as instrumental and 

subordinate. ^' Grant that signs and wonders 

may be done hy the name of thy holy child Jesus." 
Further remark is unnecessary. If Peter could unite in 
a prayer of this character without being a Unitarian, no 
one's language, it seems to us, can be relied on as an 
adequate medium for the communication of thought. 

5. It only remains to examine the writifi^s of Peter. 
These are comprised in one or two epistles or letters, 
composed by him many years after the date of what we 
have learned respecting him from the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. As their purpose is chiefly practical, it cannot be 
expected that they will be found to contain much which 
bears directly on the point of the present discussion. So 
far, however, as they a&rd any testimony as to the Di- 
vine nature, it is decidedly in favor of our position, that 
Peter's views of it were unitarian. Is it objected that 
he says of Christ, " to him be glory both now and for- 
ever?" (2 Peter iii. 18.) Be it remembered that this is 
the only instance of ascription of glory, or praise to Je- 
sus, in Peter's writings. And to what does it amount? 
It is not said to have been the h^hest glory, such as we 
are required to ascribe to the Father of all ; and what 
Unitarian would refuse to give that praise to Christ which 
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belongs to bim in his subordinate capacity of a divinely 
constituted Mediator and Saviour ? Is stress laid on the 
circumstance that Peter sometimes applies the term, 
hordi to Chrbt ? It is enough to remark, in reply, that 
he quotes Sarah as calling Abraham, Lord, 1 Peter iii. 6; 
and that nothing is more common in the scriptures, than 
to designate other beings than the Deity by the same 
title of respect. Is it asked if the epistles of Peter do 
not contain some other support of Trinitarianism than 
what we have now referred to ? We answer confident- 
ly, not the least. On the contrary, we find scattered on 
their pages such expressions as the following, which go 
to disprove that doctrine. " Kessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christy who according to his 
abundant mercy hath begotten us again unto a lively 
hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead." 1 Peter i. 3. " If ye call on the pathbb,'* 
be. v. 17, not on Jesus Christ; which agrees with the 
words of our Saviour himself: "In that day ye shall 
ask me nothing," &c. " Who by him [Christ] do be- 
lieve in God, that raised him from the dead, and gave 
bim glory ; that your faith and hope might be in God." 
V. 21. [Christ] "a living stone, disallowed indeed of 
men, but chosen of God." ii. 4. " Spiritual sacrifices, 
acceptable to God by Jesus Christ." v. 5. "For 

Christ hath suffered that he might bring us to 

God." iii. 18. " Who is gone into heaven, and is on 
the right hand of God." v. 22. " That God in all 
things may be glorified through Jesus Christ ; to whom 
[God] be praise and dominion forever and ever." iv. 1 1. 
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'*The God of aU grace, wbo iMh called us uoto Us 
eternal gloiy by Jesus Christ, make you perfect, lb 
HIM [God] be glory and dominioD tomet and ever* 
▼. 10. ** He (Christ) received from God the Fatheb 
honor and glory, when there came such a voice frem 
the excellent glory, * this is my beloved ton^ in whom I 
am weU phased.' " ft Pet. i. 17. 

These are all the words and phrases, we believe, that 
can be found in the epistles of Peter, from which ai^-t 
thing can be inferred as to his opinions concerning the 
great question at issue b^ween us and Trinitarians. Few, 
however, as they are, they afibrd abundant evidence tO' 
convince us that he was a unitanao writer, k is remark- 
able how he uniformly distinguishes between Christ and 
God. The language he uses, wh^ speaking of Jeho- 
vah, is strikingly dififerent from that which he employs in 
reference to our Saviour. The former he calls " Lord 
God," << Faithful Creator," and the like ; but never the 
latter. He says, '' God the Father," but in no instance, 
God the Son. He speaks of the ^' will of God," as su- 
preme ; of " a good conscience towards God," &c. ; but 
refrains from such expressions respecting Christ. In 
a word, he seems, almost without exception, when mak- 
ing mention of our Saviour, to use language with that 
sort of caution, which we might imagine an intelligent 
and thorough Unitariau would employ, who was appre- 
hensive that his writings were sometime to be searched 
for trinitarian proof-texts. We conclude with a single 
remark. Let it be supposed that the apostle Feter had 
said, even in a single instance, (what he has never 
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done either expressly or impliedly,) that our Saviour 
was a partaker of a divine natuke, which he actually 
basaffirined of Christians in his second epistle, (1 Peter 
i. 4,) with what triunaph would it not be now seized on 
by Trinitarians as an argument for the supreme divinity 
of Jesus Christ, incomparably stronger than what can 
be found for the support of that doctrine in all the pro* 
ductions that remain to us of this, or of any other writer 
of the New Testament. B. 



LIFE OF PRAYER. 

" Pray, without ceasing." This is the constant lari- 
guage of religion. Give yourself lo prayer. Let your 
whole life be influenced and controlled by its spirit. 
Our experience assures us that this call of our religion 
upon us is exactly what we need, if we would live so as 
to accomplish the great objects of our existence. It as- 
sures us that we can never hope to acquire any strength 
of character, or to make any progress in holiness and the 
spiritual life without strict, persevering habits of prayer. 

The necessity for a life of prayer is founded in our 
very natures. If we observe how these are constituted, 
we shall perceive that they are not simple, but com- 
pound, made up of an animal part and a spiritual part, 
thus standing midway between creatures of earth and 
creatures of heaven, belonging lo neither entirely, but con- 
nected in part with both. We shall perceive that this union 
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of earthly and heavenly, of animal and spiritualj in the 
same person, makes inevitable that perpetual struggle 
between the higher and lower parts of our nature, 
which is called in scripture " the war in the members/' 
and which constitutes the great trial of our lives. ^' The 
flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the 
flesh ; and these two are contrary, the one to the other." 
The contest is not indeed commenced in very early life. 
The spiritual part is not then developed ; and the ani- 
mal propensities are not then excessive. The struggle 
for dominion begins not until the opposing forces are 
fairly in the field. Then it commences; and alas, in 
most cases, how soon it is terminated by the complete 
triumph of the earthly over the heavenly. How often 
does " the carnal mind, which is enmity against God," 
secure a fatal and perpetual ascendancy in the charac- 
ter, while the spiritual and divine principle in the soul 
lies crushed and dead, with scarcely a chance apparent 
of its being ever revived. 

Prayer, — and prayer alone, can enable us to be vic- 
torious in this warfare. The spiritual against the ani- 
mal in human nature is the weak against the strong. 
There is a fearful odds in the contest. Nothing less 
than the gracious aids of the divine spirit can carry the 
heavenly principle successfully through it ; and these aids 
can be obtained only by prayer — anxious, earnest 
prayer. The spiritual part of our natures is no match 
for the animal part ; it is in itself weak ; or, to drop 
this mode of speaking and bring the subject closer 
home, we are, in ourselves, weak, morally inefficient, 
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incapable, by our own unassisted efforts, of arriving at 
that virtue, which yet, by the help of God, may be 
achieved; and which, because it is thus attainable, is 
justly expected and required of us. 

God will require nothing of us which he gives us not 
abQity to perform. Unquestionably, when rightly under- 
stood, (his is a great and important truth ; but, as it may 
be, and often is understood, it is an untrue and dangerous 
maxim. When taken to mean that God will demand 
of us no higher attainments in goodness, no greater self- 
conquest and no steadier self-control, than, relying solely 
on our native strength, we may arrive at, — it is an untrue 
and a dangerous maxim. It is untrue; — because, if, 
by directing our hearts habitually to God in anxious 
prayer, we may find a vast increase of energy to our 
souls, it is perfectly just that we should be held account- 
able for whatever degrees of perfection this divine aid 
would enable us to reach. Our heavenly Father, by 
promising always to hear and assist us, upon our proper- 
ly imploring his aid, has given us a claim, a right, a prop- 
erty in his inexhaustable stores of grace and strength* 
In Jesus he has provided for us a never failing fountain 
of living waters, — holy influences, — which a genuine 
prayerful spirit may cause to spring up in our souls^ and 
to impart to our poor native faculties a divine life and 
energy. Surely, the helps which by the goodness of God 
are thus secured to us, so that we have only to seek in order 
to find them, and to ask in order to receive them, creates 
as real an enlargement of our responsibility, as the pos- 
session of any faculties and powers at all creates respon* 
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sibilityat first. To say therefore that our Creator and 
Judge will demand no more of us than at our birth be gives 
us power to perform, is not a just nor a true statement of 
the case ; and, as a rule of life, it is not only untrue, but 
dangerous. For, besides depriving our prayers of all their 
spirit and efficacy, it must result in making us satisfied, 
at least not uneasy with ourselves, as having done all that 
will be required of us, even while conscience daily re<- 
proacbesus with low and degrading desires and indulgen- 
ces. What is to prevent this effect upon us, if we per- 
mit such low views of duty to influence usf 

But prayer is essential to our natures, not only as it 
may strengthen with a divine energy their better but 
weaker part, but as it will aid us to carry them on to 
those higher degrees of perfection in holiness which will 
fit them for heaven, — and the happiness of heaven. 

Heaven is a spiritual state ; the happiness of it is such 
as spiritual beings alone can enjoy. We are spiritual 
beings, — at least we have a spiritual part. This part in 
us is to be the seat of heavenly happiness, if we ever 
attain it. This partis entrusted to our keeping ; — a fear- 
ful charge ; — ^since on its being purified from all moral 
defilement, on its being ke];^ sanctified and holy, on its 
coming to live by faith, not by sight, — that is, on its com- 
ing to be influenced by inward convictions and not by 
outward objects, — on its rising above sensual delights, 
acquiring a relish for the satisfactions which pure and 
holy beings enjoy, must depend its capacity for heavenly 
happiness, its fitness for the presence of God. It is a 
fearful charge. It would be enough to sink us in de- 
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spair if we had to rely on ourselves alone to guard our 
souls' purity, and to carry tbeoi on in holiness. But we 
are not left to do this by ourselves alone. By prayer 
we may have the cooperation of the Infinite Spirit in our 
great work. By prayer we may have this blessed assur- 
ance brought home to our hearts, ** My strength shall be 
sufficient for thee." Prayer may become to the expe- 
rienced Christian the life, the happiness, the security of 
his soul in the paths of holiness and virtue. Notwith- 
standing this however, the work we have to do as spir- 
itual beings, — ^the entering on and continuing in the spir- 
itual life,— must be always a weighty and anxious charge 
upon our minds. 

By the spiritual life we mean that state of the charac- 
ter in which the truths and concerns of the eternal world, 
— ^those solemn revelations which are of infinite and un- 
alterable importance to our souls, — are brought home 
to the mind with such force and impression as to pow- 
erfully and steadily affect and control the heart and the 
life, producing a great and radical change and enlarge- 
ment in the views, feelings, desires and purposes. To 
bring us to live this spiritual life was the great purpose 
for which the Saviour came upon earth. Yet we shall 
never so much as enter upon it without efforts of our 
own, — especially without prayer. It is appointed that 
by prayer we should be introduced to the spiritual life, — 
or be born again. We entered on the animal life at 
our natural birth. By prayer, we must be born again 
into die spiritual life ; — by prayer, the faculties of our 
spiritual nature must receive the direction to take hold 
20* 
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of divine things, — the enlargement to embrace them, not 
as shadows, but as realities ;*--4)y prayer, these spiritual 
ideas must come to be naturalized to the mind, so as to 
be at home there, — familiar to us, — ^gaining a hdd on our 
affections and making themselves necessary to our hap- 
piness ;~by prayer, they must be brought to act on our 
characters, to renew and sanctify our hearts, — ^and thus 
to form us to a fitness for the spiritual world, to which 
we are hastening. 

Spiritual conceptions, — ^the invisible world,— truths 
unattested by our senses, — are indeed strange to us at 
first. There is a repugnance, a hesitation, — a fearfiil- 
ness in embracing them. They seem to have no re- 
ality, — nothing tangible for the mind, immersed in mat- 
ter, to take hold of. Yet we may come at last, by the 
divine blessing, to perceive their reality and their infinite 
importance to our souls j— -and prayer is appointed to be 
our guide, and our helper in this great process of our 
minds. It is in the very nature of a life of prayer, to 
give us a relish for spiritual things,— -to make us enjoy, 
more than any other employment of our thoughts, de- 
vout contemplations on the vast, sublime and incompre- 
hensible truths which religion brings before us, — ^the in- 
finite attributes of Jehovah, his perpetual presence with 
us, his searching knowledge of us, — the love of the Sa^ 
viour for us — his heavenly character, his piety, his suf- 
ferings, — the eternal world, — our own destination,— the 
great judgment ; — it is the very nature of prayer to 
bring these truths more powerfully home to our appre- 
bension, — ^to make us feel that we have a deeper and 
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more enduring concern in them than in all earihly 
things, — to fix them in our minds with a stronger feeling 
of their reality and importance to us than all other 
truths,~makfa^' us look upon this world as a land of 
shadows, — its amusements as trifles, — and all its pur- 
suits which are inconsistent with a preparation for heaven, 
as foreign to us, unworthy of us and only fastening clogs 
and hinderances on our souls in their upward progress. 
Now, if it is in the very nature of prayer to effect this 
right direction and enlargement of our views, purposes, 
and desires, we perceive that the difficulties in the way 
are not so great as we imagined ; that, in our very en- 
deavors to do our duty, we shall find the necessary 
strength to accomplish it ; while, if we fail, the blame, 
as well as the bad consequences, must rest on ourselves. 
Our heavenly Father places our future destiny in our 
own hands. If we neglect to use the means he has ap- 
pointed for our spiritual growth and enlargement, our 
souls, — or spiritual natures — must remain dwarfish, 
stinted, and never attain to the stature of perfect men 
in Christ. Our spiritual faculties, unless used and cul- 
tivated, must sink into imbecility and decay, as naturally 
as our bodily powers decline and waste away without 
exercise. Prayer is the natural exercise of the soul, 
by which its energies are to be continually renewed, 
supported and enlarged. While therefore, with fear 
and trembling, we seek to work out our own salvation, 
let us, as our Father in heaven meant we should, im- 
plore his grace in earnest, persevering prayer. He is 
not the being that would then leave us to accomplish 
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our task alone. O no ; He takes a gracious interest in 
our welfare ; He will hear our cries for help and guid- 
ance ; He will kindly work in us so as to lead us to be- 
come what he most desires we should be ; — ^pure, holy 
and fit for his presence. R. F. W. 



IN^UUIY OF THE TERRIFIED JAILER OF PHILIPPI.^ 

While Paul and Silas were at Philippi, a chief city 
of Macedonia, Paul cast out of a female slave a spirit 
of divination, for which he and his companion were im- 
prisoned. For greater security, they were thrust into the 
inner prison, and their feet were made fast in the stocks. 
In this miserable condition they prayed to God at mid- 
night, and sang praises ; and the other prisoners heard 
them. At that moment, amid the voice of prayer and 
praise, there suddenly came on so powerful an earth- 
quake, that the foundations of the prison were shaken ; 
and immediately all the doors were opened, and the bands 
of all were loosed. 

The jailer awoke ; and when he saw the prison doors 
opened, he drew out his sword, and was about to kill htm- 
self, supposing that the prisoners had escaped. He 
knew that if they had escaped, the Roman law condemn- 
ed him to the same punishment,to which they were obnox- 
ious. But Paul, apprehending his purpose, either from 
hearing in the dark some wild exclamation, or perhaps from 

•Act8xyi.30. 
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the suggestion of the spirit witli which he was inspired, 
cried with a loud voice : Do thyself no harm, for we are 
all here. Then the jailer called for a light, sprang in, 
that is, into the inner prison, came trembling, and fell 
before Paul and Silas ; and when he had brought them 
out, he said with strong emotion : ' Sirs, what must I do 
to be saved ? ' 

This seems to be a very unexpected inquiry. What 
can the jailer have meant by the expression — to be saved9 
From such a character, under such circumstances, at 
such ao hour, never was there a question more unaccoun- 
table. Suppose an American jailer in a similar predica* 
ment. Can we imagine an address more strange or un- 
likely than this — what' must I do to be saved ? Should 
we not fear that the earthquake had affected itie sound- 
ness of his mind ? Our wonder, however, arises from 
attaching a wrong idea to the original term. The keeper 
of the prison, whom the voice of Paul had just rescued 
from self-murder, now asks with trembling eagerness, 
what must I do to he preserved oTsafe? to he preserved 
from blame ? to " avoid punishment for what has befallen 
the prisoners and the prison ?' — ^To suppose this terri- 
fied heathen inquiring what he should do to secure sal- 
vation in a future state, is extremely wild and improbable. 
What connexion has ic with the narrative ? What did he 
know of heaven, or the God of heaven f Quite a differ- 
ent consideration, something fess abstract and of more 
immediate moment, awoke his anxiety and alarm. 

The answerof Paul and Silas, indeed, is more exten- 
sive than the inquiry : it goes beyond personal safety to 
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the communication of christian privileges. But this 
turning off the mind from secular to spiritual concerns 
was a remarkable peculiarity with the SaYiour and the first 
preachers c{ Christianity. Their whole soul was absor- 
bed in their office. They took all favorable, all justifi- 
able opportunities, of diffusing the principles with which 
they were intrusted. Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
these apostles reply, and thou shalt be safe and 
thine household. Then they spake to him* the word of 
the Lord, and to all who were in his house. Thus they 
calmed his perturbation, and gave him promise of a 
greater blessing than he had requested. He inquired 
for means of temporal preservation ; and they promised 
not only this, but granted opportunity of spiritual pres- 
ervation. 

As the jailer was perfectly innocent, Paul would have 
run little risk in giving these assurances of safety, 
even could we suppose him uninformed of the event 
by inspiration ; but can a rational man believe, that he 
would promise to this or any other family salvation in 
heaven ? It is not conceivable. Security from punish- 
ment and the glory of the eternal world, are two very 
different things. The apostle was by no means author- 
ized to make any such promise as the latter. It was 
more than he durst promise himself, since in one of his 
epistles he alludes to the possibility of even his being 
finally disapproved, or a castaway. The truth is, and the 
truth or correct rendering of scripture often affi>rds the 
best solution of theological difficulties, he makes no ref- 
erence to a future state, but to present safety and present 
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communication of favours — ^security from punishment and 
admittance to the christian community. These were 
blessings of a temporal nature ; yet, if cordially em* 
braced, they would lead to the a^ufapce and attain* 
ment of eternal salvation. T. 



Think'st thou the steed that restless roves 
0*er fields and mountains. Tales and g;roye8, 

With wild, unbridled bound. 
Finds fresher pasture than the bee 
On simple flower or dewy tree. 
Intent to store her industry 

Within her waxen round ?^ 

Think'st thou the fountain made to turn 
Through marble rase, or fretted urn. 

Affords a sweeter dran^t 
Than that which in its native sphere 
Perennial, undisturbed, and clear. 
Flows, the lone traveller's thirst to cheer 

And wake his grateful thought ?^- 

Think'st thou the man whose mansions hold 
The worldling's pride, the miser's gold. 

Obtains a richer prize 
Than he, who in his cot at rest 
Finds heavenly peace a willing guest* 
And bears the earnest in his breast 

Of treasure in the skies ? 

JitUhor of ** Moral PiMe«," 4*^ . 
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SwBEp on, rude winds, and rend the leafy crown 
That withering Autumn loves, — and lift the sea 
Up in loud wrath, and crest the foamingr waves. 
And make the tall ship own herself a reed.-^ 
Go forth and vex the mariner, and give 
Perchance his riches to the faithless deep ; — 
And then return, amd sigh yourselves away 
With such a syren guile, as if ye scarce 
Could shut the sleeping rose. — This is your wont. 
Ye boist*rou8 whisperers of your Maker's wrath. 
Who vaunt yourselves amid the troubled clouds 
One awful moment, and the next are gone 
Ye know not whither. 

— Man is like to you — 
His whirlwind passions nerve him, and he tears 
The realm of nature, — marks his path with wrecks, 
And chasms, and sepulchres, — and then returns 
From war's dire game, — perchance to sigh away 
His soul in love like the soft summer gale 
On Beauty's cheek,^~and then lies down to mix 
With the same dust that soil'd his chariot wheels, — 
— Oh Thou ! wbo boldest in Thy powerfbl hand 
Both the wild tempests, and the breath that moves 
This mass of clay, —let us not madly trust 
Our treasure to the winds, and weep at last 
The harvest, when the whirlwind wasteth it ; — 
Nor let the blossom of our nurtured hopes 
Which we have sown on earth with tears and prayers 
Go up as chaff on the Dividing Day. Jb. 
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Vol. IV. DECEMBER, 1820. No. VI. 

INSENSIBILITY TO THE FLIGHT OF TIME. 

With bow much accuracy and care do men compute 
their possessions. How minutely attentive are they in 
watching the gradual increase of their substance, and 
how constantly present to their minds will be the sum to- 
tal of their gains. On the other hand, what anxiety fol- 
lows the losses which occur. How often are these 
compared with the whole which they have diminished, 
in order to ascertain the exact amount of the diminution. 
And how solicitous are we to increase our toil, how wil- 
ling to reduce our enjoyments and multiply our priva- 
tions, in order to regain what has been lost ? — These 
things, which are familiar to every one's observation, 
are not to be condemned in themselves, though some- 
times carried to a very blameable extent. In them- 
selves the attention and solicitude bestowed on the 
gains or losses which occur in our temporal affairs, 
partake of an entirely lawful and even a commendable 
prudence. But let us compare these with the attention 
and solicitude bestowed about gains or losses of another 
and higher kind, and how lamentable the disproportion ! 

VOL. IV. — NO. VI. 21 ' 
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The season of the year brings to view the insensibili- 
ty of men to the passage of time as one instance, 
in which this lamentable disproportion is manifested. 
What are the causes of tliis insensibility to the flight 
of time ? 

One of these undoubtedly is the silence of its passage* 
Time comes and goes with perfect stillness. He ush- 
ers in his years, months and days, his hours and his mo- 
ments without noise. No trumpet sounds to warn us of 
their approach : no awakening tumult accompanies 
their departure. The sands in the glass roil, one by 
one, down their rapid course, and the listening ear 
cannot catch the sound of their motion* The length- 
ening shadow gives no sign. Noon succeeds to 
morning, and night to day without confusion. Sud- 
denly we start up and wonder where the hours are 
flown. The youth is surprised to find himself so 
soon plunged in the bustling cares of manhood. The 
man is yet more surprised to see gray hairs gather- 
ing upon his head. He had no notice of the change, 
no alarm was sounded, no warning observed, but the 
band of time was still doing its work. The art of man 
has done a very little to supply the deficiency of nature ; 
but the mechanism of a watch or the tongue of a bell, 
feebly answer the purpose of a moral memory. They 
may remind us of the passage of time, so far as to an- 
swer important purposes of other kinds, but they force 
on none the conviction that the tide of time with him is 
OB the ebb, they compel none to ask himself the solemn 
question " bow k>ng have I to live ?*^ The rilence of 
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its passage then is one of the causes of our insensibility 
to the flight of time. It does not draw our notice to its 
departure by impressive alarms or affectionate entreaties; 
it makes do outcry to drown the din of an enthralling world; 
it tolls no knell to awaken the sleep of the indolent, 
or rouse the fears of the giddy, or quicken the remorse 
of the smful. It moves on in profound, unbroken silence, 
and mingles with eternity with such stillness, as the last 
breath of the expiring mortal mingles with the vapors 
which surround his couch. 

A still more powerful cause of our insensibility to 
the flight of time is our own unwillingness to mark it. 
The unwillingness to be called or thought old is something 
more serious than merely the foible of personal vanity* 
It often results from secretly lurking causes, of a na- 
ture far from ridiculous, though very blameable. The 
aversion to being thought or called old by others, is 
however more than surpassed by the reluctance we are 
all apt to feel towards the marking of departed days. 
In time we all feel rich ; and poverty is what most are 
not willing to expose or to realize. But to feel poor in 
time is more painful than the sense of any other poverty. 
We are, in regard to the passage of time, like a man 
on the eve of bankruptcy, unwilling to be told the 
worst, or to look approaching ruin in the face. In 
fact, time, however we may waste its smaller portions, 
however we may even squander some of its most impor- 
tant periods, still has such a value in every one's eyes, 
that he would be loath to know how much he has act- 
ually lost of it. The limit of life is hidden in ckxids, 
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and few are disposed to throw aside the veil, if they* 
could. We are unwilling to notice seriously the pas* 
sage of time; because we cannot bear to look back on 
past enjoyments with a realizing sense that they are 
past forever : we shrink from such reflections as would 
remind us of how much we have left undone, while it 
shows us the space in which we are to do what we must, 
continually narrowing. We do not like to be reproved for 
our indolence and our sloth, by too frequent a glance at 
the declining shades and too sober a gaze at the departing 
day. Our dread of those separations, which the flight 
of time must hasten, makes us backward to watch that 
flight. Finally, the fear of death, and that sort of un- 
certainty about futurity which even good minds are lia- 
ble sometimes to feel, make us unwilling to mark the 
swiftness of the passage whose close must tear us away 
from all that we have known, and carry us to unknown 
and untried scenes of being. These two include tlie 
most important causes of our insensibility to the flight 
of time. 

Let us now inquire, by what methods may we make 
ourselves more sensible to this subject ? It has been 
said that the silence of its passage is one cause of our 
insensibility to the flight of time, but though time pas- 
ses away thus silently, yet it does not leave us without 
some tokens of its departure. And it is by bringing our- 
selves carefully to notice these, that we shall correct the 
insensibility here complained of. Reflection on the days 
of our childhood and youth will impress us with the ra- 
pidity of the flight of time. The difficulty which, we 
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meet with in calling back the lively image of these peri- 
ods may make us feel the distance to which they have 
receded. How few of the events of the earlier stages 
of his being can any one recal. Even those whose sun 
has but just climbed to its meridian height, can scarcely 
picture to themselves the half of the scenes on which it 
dawned. And to their elders the most vivid recollections 
of that first period of life, are but faint and broken 
shadows. Reference to the days of childhood is one 
method then of awakening a sensibility to the flight of time. 
Another is, to review the changes we have witnessed. 
The passage of years is marked by changes which speak 
to us as loudly as would the most solemn language of 
admonition or entreaty. Time changes ourselves, our 
persons, our condition, our places of abode. It chan- 
ges our friends and acquaintances. It changes society. 
It changes the world. Let him who has counted many 
days, recollect the changes he has witnessed in those 
around him and mark those of which he has himself been 
the subject. Ahered fortunes, ahered health, akered fam- 
ilies, altered friends. The rising of one, and the falling 
of another ; the growth of the young and the decay of 
(he s^ed ; the disappearance of one generation and suc- 
cession of another. The changes in public opinions 
and customs, or private sentiments and manners; — the 
morease and improvements of the state ; the variations of 
tjhe world ; and the fiishion of h which passeth away. 
Thwe are themes enough for the employment of any 
one's reflections. And by reflecting on these any one 
may impress himself with the flight of time. As year 
21* 
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hastens after year in ereiy man's life, be becomes die 
subject and the witness of multiplied vicissitudes* If be 
were to confine himself to the enumeration of the hopes 
and wishes which had alternately risen and departed in his 
own bosom, he would start at the strides he has been 
taking in the march toward eternity* If we would af«> 
feet our minds seriously on this subject, there should be 
given some seasons to the express purpose of contem* 
plating and reviewing the past. The returns of sueh sea-^ 
sons as one^s birth-day, or the anniversary of any partic-* 
ular event in our lives, or the first and last days of every 
year, afibrd opportunities which the pious mind wilt 
gladly improve. Tliese seasons are each of them asso- 
ciated in our minds with innumerable circumstances 
which ought not to be forgotten, and which, if proper* 
ly considered, would not only give rise to the affections 
of gratitude or piety to God, but touch our hearts with 
the useful, though melancholy impression of the rapid 
flight of time. 

A proper sensibility to this subject is necessary both 
to the duties and happiness of life. He who does not 
enter into it, cannot act with propriety in any period of 
life. The youth, who thoughtlessly overlooks the ra- 
pidity with which these best days of Hfe flee away, will 
squander them in folly, and neglect to make that im- 
provement of them which alone can secure usefulness 
and dignity to his future years. And in the 'aged, who 
should by experience have learned to mark with'Serir 
ousness their successive advances to the grave, it is the 
more criminal and hazardous to neglect it. To be 
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thoughtless of time's value and unmindful of its departure, 
while life is yet new and the race just commenced, is 
less strange, and more excusable. But to stand on 
the very verge of eternity, with the sands of life fast de- 
clining, when every day and hour assumes an increased 
importance from the probability that so few of them re- 
main, is a presumption hard to be excused as to be ac- 
counted for. Certainly no one who is insensible to the 
flight of time can have properly realized that it is a 
talent for which he must give account. Nor is it to 
be expected that he will be diligent to fill it up with the 
full measure of duty. We should also be not less hap- 
py for the most serious attention to this subject. There 
is no happiness in levity ; none in squandering upon 
idleness or pleasure the period given us for our probation 
for eternity. To feel with what certainty and swiftness 
we are advancing to the inevitable hour, when we can 
no longer keep our hold on any thing below, may serve 
to moderate our desires and give sobriety to our enjoy- 
ments, but it will not deprive us of one; solid comfort. 
To the pious mind, at least, it will not give a lasting 
pain to indulge in those reflections which awaken a 
sensibility to tlie flight of time ; for the rapid departure 
of the present period is only bearing it onward to the 
goal, where its highest wishes are continually going be- 
fore. And after all, since the flight of time is inevitable 
alike to ooje as to another, and none can stay its course 
or return upon his steps, it were wisdom tn any one to 
impress. his mind with the fact so seriously, as to pre- 
pare himself to meet the event to which he is drawing 
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unceasiogly nearer. Since neither precaution nor in- 
sensibility can delay the approach of death, it becomes 
him who does not wish to be taken by surprise, to anti* 
cipate and prepare for it. 

If we subtract from the sum total of even the longest 
life, the time which is spent of necessity in sleep or pain, 
in languor and weariness, in depression and sorrow, how 
large a portion do we take away ! And of that which re- 
mains and which we might suppose to be given to 
useful pursuits, there is still no inconsiderable part which 
escapes in various ways, of whose presence or depart- 
ure we now retain no substantial evidence but the con- 
sciousness that we are older. In our calculations on 
the future we should be compelled to make some de- 
ductions, if we could anticipate exactly what our state 
would be in coming years, which would starde and alarm 
us were they beheld now. We cannot indeed calculate 
on futurity. We do not know that any time is ours but 
the present moment. That only can we grasp of the 
fleeting treasure of which that life is composed, whose 
results are to be eternal. And shall we not then en- 
deavor to possess ourselves of all which is at the present 
moment in our power? Shall we not indulge some 
serious thoughts about the use of that, whose value is in 
proportion to the rapidity with which it leaves us, and 
the impossibility of recovering it .^^-^The mind is natu- 
rally invited at this period to a retrospect at once of tho 
year which is just leaving us-^and of all which liave 
gone before it. Let us be persuaded then to improve 
this season in examining our hearts and lives. 
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It is a common dictate of prudence to employ tbe close 
of a year in looking into the state of our temporal affairs 
and ascertaining the gains and losses of tbe year, and to 
bring its accounts to a conclusion. While this part of pru- 
dence is not omitted, let us not neglect one of a higher 
and nK)re necessary kind. We have had talents to trade 
withal in our spiritual commerce, how stands the account 
of debt and of credit there ? Can we offer unto our 
Lord his own with interest — he that had received five 
talents, five more ? And he that had two talents two 
besides them ? Or have we buried our talents in the 
earth, and made no improvement or increase ? Let us 
seek to know how far we have served God the present 
year and with what motives ; how much we have 
done from the love of our neighbors ; how much time 
we have spent well, and how much we have wasted or 
abused ; what preparation we have made for the future 
events of this life and for those of the life which is to 
come ? And let us begin the new year with a resolu- 
tion to shun the rocks on which the good purposes we 
formed at the commencement of the present were 
broken — and to use our time more than we ever have 
done to the glory of God. Let all our sinful desires and 
habits be renounced and sent away with the departing 
year, and a new one find us all clad in tbe christian ar- 
mor, prepared to go forth with fresh vigor in the christian 
warfare. In closing, I offer the following passage from 
one of the most serious and excellent practical writers. 

" What a scene will open upon us, when from our 
eternal state we shall look back on the use we have 
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made of time ! what a revolution will be wrought in our 
opinions, what a contrast will be exhibited when we 
shall take a clear retrospect of all we have done and 
all we ought to have done ! And shall we then put off 
the inspection to an uncertain period ? to a period wheo 
we can neither repent to any purpose for what was 
wrong-^nor begin to do what we shall then perceive 
would have been right ? — Let us think now what will 
then be the review of riches mispent, of talents neglect- 
ed or perverted, of influence abused, of time misem- 
ployed ! To entertain serious thoughts of death now is 
the most likely method for rectifying tempers, for con- 
quering propensities, for establishing principles, for con- 
firming habits, of which we sliall then feel the conse- 
quences ; for relinquishing enterprises and pursuits, for 
the success of which we may then be as much afflicted, 
as we should now be at their defeat." 



DEATH IN INFANCY. 



When could we with more reason indulge the hope 
of life's continuance than at its beginning? The sun 
declines not at the dawn of day. The flower fades not 
in its dewy prime. And we think not of death while 
we watch the soft slumbers of infancy. Hope rushes 
through the mind as we calculate its fortunes, and many 
a promise is framed of the good we will do for it, and 
the returns it will make for our kindness. We connect 
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not witb an image so beautiful the shadows of the tomb. 
We do not feel as if decay could touch with its efiacing 
hand a form so fresh. We rely upon the strong 
interest it excites in our hearts as a pledge of its securi* 
ty. We doubt if evil will come where such innocence 
dwells. We trust that all the elements^ and each disease 
will spare a creature so precioas. It seems not likely that 
life's current should stop when nearest the spring, and the 
spirit be caught away from its earthly abode before one 
purpose of its coming here has apparently been fulfilled. 
But in all this, how mistaken does experience prove 
us ! The destroyer cuts down without distinction of age, 
and is not to be softened into pity by the smile of infant 
innocence, nor spares for its feebleness or its fewness of 
days. The opening bud be crushes as readily as he 
breaks off the withered branch, or cleaves the decayed 
trunk. Nor let us murmur — for if to die is ever gain, 
it is in infancy — when no stain of sin has sullied the white* 
ness of the soul ; no chain of habit has been fastened on 
its free and quiet heart ; no remorse has corroded, no 
anguish has pierced it. To hope a stranger, it is a 
stranger too to fear and disappointment. No " bitter 
knowledge has taught it murmuring." No harsh expern 
ence has driven it to suspicion, or perverted it to envy, or 
beguiled it to deceitfulness. It has never loved, and 
has no pang of separation to combat. It has never 
tasted of life's enchantments, and is not bound by them 
to the earth. It has valued nothing and has nothing 
therefore to lose. Death is as welcome to such a being 
as sleep, for of the nature of each it is equally uncon- 
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scious. And shall we say that death here b not gab ? 
will not the voice within us plead forever against the cru- 
el dogma, which declares that diere is evil merited or 
evil to be feared for infants ? — And does not every on- 
erous feeling of our hearts dissuade us from the wish 
which would detain the spotless spirit from its native 
home, and keep it still a mourner here ? Yes— if there 
be goodness in the God that made us, we have nought 
to fear &r such as these, when death releases them. 
And having nought to fear, how much have we to hope ! 
The mind when nurtured upon earth, must needs be li- 
able to all the disadvantages which even the best and 
most faithful cultivation cannot wholly remove. With 
its first perceptions of truth, error would mingle. Pre- 
judice and falsehood might usurp a fatal influence. And 
after all, the highest acqnisitbns it could ever make, would 
be but poor. If death remove it from the discipline 
of earth, it saves it also from its imperfections and its 
perils — and shall we not say that it has gained by the 
exchange of earth for heaven f that it has gained by 
having its culture in an higher, purer, nobler sphere, and 
receivhig its first instruction in the abode of truth and 
goodness, where no evil can bias and no falsehood be- 
guile? Oh we may mourn for ourselves — but not for 
them. Happy if we receive the kingdom of heaven 
as a little child. Happy if, after life's temptations have 
passed away, we might be found as one of them. 
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MoBfi than fourteen years have doW elapsed, since 
Paul became a Christian. During this period, he has 
night and day proclaimed the faith of Jesus : at Damas- 
cuid, at Jerusalem, throughout the coasts of Judea, in 
Syria, in Cilicia, and in Asia Minor, he has proclaimed 
the glad tidings of immortality. Wherever he moves, 
you see him manifest the same power of conviction, the 
same impp^iooed ardor of soul, the same wisdom, 
promptitude and energy. 

Thet. apostle is now, at the time of receiving a special 
message from heaven, at Troas, a seaport of considera- 
ble note, in the classic region of Troy. This city, of 
course, is not his permanent residence : his home is the 
world — wherever his master may demand his exertion. 
With a few christian friends, he makes Troas a tempo- 
rary abode, till the views of Providence in his visit there 
sluiU be accomplished. Providence is not slow in dis- 
closing what course he is to pursue. The hour is now 
come. It is the depth of night : sweet slumber, — the 
reward of labor, the gift of duty performed, and con- 
science untroubled, — swee( repose descends upou him ; 
when a stranger, a man of Macedonia, stands by his 
bedside. This messenger views him a moment in si- 
lence ; then sti*etching his arm toward Greece, and 
with a voice of eloquent importunity, he addresses him 
in this brief language of the heart : '' Come over into 
Macedonia, and help us.'' Thus summoning and 
thus persuading, the form vanishes from hijs dream. 

With the dawn of morning, Paul arises, relates to bis 
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friends this visitation of the night, and requests them to 
give him their impression and advice. The judgment 
they form, in regard to this supernatural event, is prompt 
and unanimous : ' That beloved Lord, whose every com- 
mand you acknowledge it your delight, as well as your 
duty, to observe, calls you to preach the go^el ip 
Greece.' Immediately, therefore, he prepares to leave 
Asia, to follow the stranger of bis virion, and cross over 
into Europe. Embarking with his friends at TVots, be 
makes directly for Samotbracia. Not lingeting at this 
island, perhaps not even touching there,he arrives the next 
tlay at NeapoHs, where he lands ; and from this seaport he 
proceeds to Pbilippi, one of the chief cities of Macedonia* 

Behold the apostle in Greece !«— With the first requi- 
sition of the visionary voice, you have witnessed bis 
immediate compliance. He has crossed the interposiiig 
waters ; he has come over into Macedonia ; but how 
will he HELP the inhabitants ? • . . Fear not ; entertain 
no suspicion of failure ; it is the power of God, the 
wisdom of God, and the goodness of God, that bring 
him. His most assured conclusion is, that to help the 
Macedonians, the Saviour whom he serves requires him 
to preach the gospel, to unfeld to them the doctrines 
of revealed truth, to proclaim from a full heart ^e 
glorious news of redemption from death. 

With this object forever in view— inspiring and de* 
lightful — ^he commences his master's work at PMlKppi. 
With feel, beautiful on the mountains, behold htm come; 
and with a voice of enthusiasm, hear him announce to 
this Grecian city glad tidings of eternal life — ^good ti^ 
dings of good. 
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With views resembling these, engaged in defending 
the cause of the same honored master, warm in diffu- 
sing bis principles' of faith and practice, the ambassador 
of Jesus Christ comes to mankind in all ages. 

What then are the grand principles of the christian 
dispensation, which the messenger of revealed truth 
comes to advocate and diffuse ? 

Let every minister of the gospel remember the object 
of his office. He is not commissioned to dictate to men, 
but to help them ; not to exercise dominion over their 
faith, but to be a helper of their joy. Does he take the 
scriptures of the old and new testaments as his own direc- 
tory P He should persuade those whom he addresses to 
do the same, perfectly regardless whether these scriptures 
harmonize, or harmonize not, with the fashionable sys- 
tems of the day. Of these systems in the present age, 
these forms of christian belief, there are at least two 
or three hundred. They all contain many truths in^ 
common, and some peculiarities of error; but with 
Christians who would enjoy the -conlfort of a rational 
faith, the bible should be all in all, their only standard 
of belief. The writings of this book, the dispenser of 
the word should urge them to consider, as be considers 
them himself, as composed under the influence of a 
divine spirit. By this assertion he would be understood 
to mean, that they were composed by such inspiration as 
was necessary or indispensable 5 such as preserved their 
authors from fatal mistake ; such as justifies our confi- 
dence, both in their developements of the past and in 
the assurances they communicate of the future. Be 
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these disclosures, be enpios, the sole foundation of 
your faith, your only infallible rule of obedience, your 
only sure guide to eternal life. Do you all claim the 
right of interpreting them according to your means of 
information, your advancement in spiritual light i just, to 
compare divine things with human,: as you would all try 
to understand a proclamation, which the chief magistrate 
of our country issued from the seat of government ? In 
the same manner, concede to every community, concede 
to every individual of Christendom, the same privilege 
and opportunity. 

By this concession, however, you are by no means to 
be supposed insensible or blind, to what you deem 
the mistakes of other Cbri^ians. Some of these mis* 
taken views you may esteem monstrous, repulsive, ab-< 
horrent to reason and revelation ; you may be unable 
even to name them without shuddering at their pre^ 
sumptuous import; but you see these Christians regard 
them with the warmest attachment, even the very fond- 
ness of infatuation. Presuming therefore, as every hu- 
man being may presume, that with your most laborious 
conclusions you too have imperfections mingled, you 
will beware of indulging an unchristian, uncharitable^ 
or damnatory spirit. God alone sees the heart; and 
you yourselves, instead of usurping yonder throne of 
judgment, must be arraigned before that tribunal of im- 
partial justice. In a word, make the sacred distinctioq 
between persons and speculations. White you are tol- 
erant toward those, whom you deem erroneous in doc- 
trine, be intolerant toward the false principles of their 
creed. 
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But some one may ask, * What if we experience from 
others anj unkind, any presumptuous insinuations, of 
this nature ? What if others stigmatize, as unscriptural 
and destructive, that system of christian doctrine, which 
we receive as the voice of eternal truth, and which we are 
making efibrts and sacrifices to enjoy ? stigmatize it as 
ruinous to the soul, as having no solid hasis, on which 
to rest its superstructure of hope and assurance?' 

Be careful, h may in such case be replied— be care- 
fiil to manifest the superiority of that system so under- 
vakred, if it be superior. Treat a spirit so unanrriable, 
not as msolence and eflSrontery deserve, but with the 
meekness, the forbearance, the fornble right wcrdi of a 
truly christian temper ; speaking the truth, but speaking 
il in love. 

Here the inquiry again recurs, what then is the truth ? 
What does this volume of inspiration reveal as the truth 
of God? 

To this question different denominations, of course, 
return difierent answers ; but as a comprehensive view 
of our faith, one that seems to include the constituents 
of revelation, the following may be presented ; and I 
ask, what evidence is there for supposing, that Paul 
hdped the Macedonians with articles of belief more nu- 
merous or more metaphysical ? 

These sacred commmiications reveal oki: BfeiNO, as 
the only proper object of religious worship and adora- 
tion ; a Being who has existed from eternity — uncreated, 
incomprehensible, infinite in every divine attribute and 
perfection, even overwhelming to the human mind ; om- 
22* 
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nipotenty otntupresent, onmiscieiit, imoiutable, aH^gopd, 
all-wise, all-just ; the creator, father^ di^>oser, supports 
er, governor, aod benefactor of all worlds and all beiog3« 

From the voluaie of revelation we learn the primi* 
live innocence of man, his fall from that state by trans* 
grossing the command of his Maker» and the iotrpductioQ 
of death by sin* 

But glory be to the Eternal^ the Father of mercies ! 
in our low estate he remembered us. In the fuio^s of 
time, he sent forth bis Son to abolish death, and to bring 
life and immortality to light by the gospeL He com- 
missioned Jesus Christ, as the predicted redeemer, the 
Saviour of the world, a mediator between himself and 
humankind, a messenger to make known hii will and pur- 
pose, their duty, reasonable expectation, and everlasting 
destiny. This Saviour lived and tau^t, sufl^red and 
died, for all who have received*— for all who wUl receive 
hiau He discovered himself to be the way, the truths 
and the life — the sure leader, the living conductor to the 
supreme good of man. By the accomplishment of 
prophecy, by the puri^ and power of his teaching, by 
tliie perfection of his example, by the performance of 
miracuk>us works, he proved the divinity of his mission. 
For the joy set before him, he endured the cross, de« 
spised its shame or ignominy, and triumphed over disso- 
lution. He returned from death, gave consolation and 
instruction to his disciples, promised them supernatural 
aid in their ministry, and ascended to heaven in proof of 
man's future existence. . There seated on the right 
h^d.of the Majesty on high, or admitted to the highest 
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favor, digniiy, and honor in bis exahed st^te, bis ever 
lives to wake intercession ; he never ceases to interpose 
iabelialf of his followersy and to perform offices of 
kindness for the establishment and glory of bis kingdom. 
To Him who remembered bis world in its hopeless con- 
dition ; to Him who sent over the waters and the rooMiH 
tains this messenger to help ua,— *to afibrd motives to be-r 
come reconciled, and means of reconciliation to Himself; 
toBiM WHO BENT aod to HIM WHO CAME, ever may gral-* 
itiide arise and glory be ascribed. 

The oracles of inspiration rei'eal a sanctifying sfririt, 
a hdy influence from heaven. This spirit, as the Savbur 
promised, imparted miraculous aid to the early Christ* 
ians ; and in every age and nation, it breathes kito the 
soul a mysterious power or sufficient^. More eqpe- 
ciaUy it helps the infirmities of those, who devoutly prmy 
ht discernment, vigor and help. Such is the- constitu-* 
tion of our nature and of divine grace, the aiore we en- 
deavor to use the energy imparted, the greater meas- 
ures of spiritual assistance shall we receive; Ibe more 
will the work of conversion and saoctification be ^lecom* 
plished ; the more will our hearts be renewed, aod a 
right frame of spirit be formed within us. 

The Bible grants to believers many gratifications 
of tlie suUimest and holiest diaracter. It grants tiie 
indulgence, while it reveak the necessity and impor-^ 
taoce, of christian ordinances ; — ^th^ rite of baptism, a 
symbol cX the soul's purificatkHi by the *gospd ^— -the sa- 
crament of the supper, an affectionate memorial of th« 
Saviour's death. To humanize the heart, to elevate 
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and spiritualise the actions, it grants* the iostitiHiod 
of the Lord's day, the privilege of public worship^ 
and Lehigh and holy enjoyment of sacred music, vocal 
and instrumental. 

From the inspired word, in fine, we derive ioforma* 
tkm extremely momentous to the soul ; that our present 
life IS a state of disoipKne and probation ; that the cba^* 
acters we form here, will accompany our departure ; 
that in the resurrection or life to come, «H mai^ind, die 
just and the unjust, will stand before the judgement seat 
of Christ ; and that we shall all receiTe from his mouth, 
or from the sentence of tlie laws be promulgated, a most 
impartial recompense and retributioa for tbe-tbiogs done 
in die body. 

I)aa the fitther of the universe tbeih remembered his fall^ 
eft world ? Has he sent his beloved Son to ransom it from 
death i to reveal that all who believe in bis name, all 
who confide io his mission, shall not perish, but have— ^ 
O mimiieent grace of God !— die free bounty of ever* 
}astiiig hh ? And have his ministers, 13ce Paul to the 
Macedonians^for many yeara have his ministers, with 
more or less of his unobsoured light, come to us f With 
the constancy of the sun of the sabbath, have they point- 
ed us to this sun of righteousness, with healing in his 
beams? By days of wearing study, by wearisome 
nights of research, by the wasting power of persuasicm, 
by the very life-blood of their spirit, hwm diey been striv- 
ing to kelp us i One grand requisition remains, without 
which all effi>rt on their part, all means of grace from 
God and the Son of God, must be powerless and vain. 
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Ws iinsT STRsvs TO HiXFOUBSELvss. We nkU5( ex^ 
ert tbe miraculous energy of our own souk. The voice 
of tbe apostle sieems to come to us with arresting empha- 
sis : ^ The views of faith, unfolded in tbe gospel, appear 
in the mildest and .mpst attractive lustre ; they come 
home to your innermost heart. Still force of character^ 
tbe migbt of the. jotter man, you will sflways find indis- 
pensable. You mA^st not feebly endeavor alqne, like 
multitudes inn^umerable of the human family, you must 
not be almost pervaded alone, to enter the kingdom of 
Christ. If you have not become Christians already, give 
tbe truths of revelatiop a cprdial welcome. Be this the 
prime and ultimate aim of your life. While you. expe- 
rience that glpW' oC heart, which the presence of the 
Saviour is suited to inspire, let the transibmiing processi 
let the miraculous re-creation of his gospel, go on from 
year to year. Submit yourselves unreservedly .to the 
guidance of your cfrnduicxor. Confide in.the providence 
of the All-wise* Rely upon him, as tbe God of your 
lifes, and the lengthener of your days ; by whom you 
liv^y move, and have your being ; and on whose mercy, 
in time and eternity, you^are entirely dependant. Im- 
plore him, of his unmerited goodness, to grant you 
clearer and clearer perception of duty, to inyigorate all 
desiries.apd resolutions to. perform that duty, and to ren- 
der y^ur sincere endeavofs to pbey efficacious to your 
b^st i^eUare-op^eartbi.and' y.Qur eternal salvation in heav- 
en. Press £>rward in tbe kingdom of tbe Messiah, 
Have the strongest conviction of its gloiy. Advance 
with a vigor of resolution, that, if Providence requires 
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tpotild oppose the world in arms. Be prepared, if such 
be the will of Heaven, for the struggle and the agony 
that know not to swerve or retreats While you wel- 
come tlie simplicity of God's revealed will — plain, intel- 
ligible, .and -salutary — faithfully perform its reqaisitions 
as a reasonable service. Stand firmly in the freedom, 
with which Christ has made you free. Be unemfbar- 
rassed in research, modest and yet fearless in profession. 
Cherish within you a union of the noblest virtues of man, 
a union of reason and revelation never to be dissolved, 
a coalition of knowledge and humble piety, the love of 
light and the light of Idve. While y^u are not ashamed 
of tbenanie, that best designates your belief, be little am^ 
bitious of sectarian distinctions. Evetywhere, dirough- 
out the christian world, you discover too strong an at* 
taobment to these watchwords of party. Aitiid the 
clamed ^nd combustion of thii party*-engine, how- liable 
is the mild spirit of tlie gospel to evaporate and escape ! 
Amid the thunder of these- Boanerges of bigotiy, bow 
liable is the still small voice of charity to be drowned ! 
Wbatefver beyoUr nanie, provided you believe in the re^ 
vealed word ; provided yt)u are worshippers of God in 
spirit and truth ; provided you feel the need of dtvine 
influence to- strengthen your weakness; {)rovided'you 
welcome the Lord Jesus Christ, and receive the mes-* 
sages he brings; — whatever may be your distinttlvcr 
appellation, I acknowledge ydu as oo^beirs of the inher- 
itance of Ufe, I hail you as brkhren, I embrace you as 
Christians. Cmristiah ! O what name under heaven^ 
can be more expressive ? what name can awaken such 
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lieartfek associations? what name can afTord the same 
assurance of life-— ^f iinmortality in death ? There is a 
divine eloquence breathing in its very sound — Christ 
the power of God, and the wisdom of God. Ah bles«- 
aed will you be, all who strive to deserve this name, and 
to secure its crown of glory ! ' 

I have now given a developement of Paul's vision at 
Troas; I have sketched, faintly and imperfectly indeed, 
^be more prominent features of the christian faith ; and 
I have presented, as it were in the voice and spirit of 
the apostle, the corresponding requisitions of revealed 
troth. 

What then are the prospects of Cfirisuanity in our 
republic? A person of more sanguine temperament 
than the writer of this communication, would not hesi- 
tate to answer : * The signs of the times are auspicious. 
I rejoice to see the great community receiving the im- 
pulse of the age. During the last twenty or thirty years, 
the advancement of simple Christianity has been as un** 
precedented as productive of good* The time hks 
been even within the remembrance of many, when on- 
ly a few individuals, widely scattered as stars in an ob- 
scured sky, embraced these pure evangelical doctrines. 
Now whole oomtiiunities, worshipping God with the 
understanding and the best. affections of the heart, are 
Everywhere forming throughout our country. They 
are building the wall of the uncorrupted gospel; their 
Jbeart and hand are warmly engaged in the work ; and 
Ae BestDwer of all blessing is affording them his pre»- 
and cooperaticfn. What was the wilderness and 
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solitary place of irreligion, now rejoices in the asdettl^ 
Wing of pious congregations : what was the desert of 
indifference and unbelief, of superstition and fanaticism, 
now blossoms as the rose of devotion, breathing its 
fragrance to heaven. Yes, I esteem it a favor of Prov- 
idence, that my lot is cast in a period of theological in- 
quiry ; that I live in a country, where rational atid con- 
slistent Christianity is recalled from its long banishment ; 
that I live in an age when the dogmas and impositions 
of men, unsupported by revelation^ are beginning Bi 
least to be accounted worthless ; when the truths of the 
gospel, sublime and lovely, the beauty of holiness, are 
bursting through the clouds of ignorance, misguided 
zeal, traditional delusion, superstitious fear, and what 
we may term the legerdemain of mystery ; when the 
Father of the universe, inBnite in perfection, transcend- 
ant in loveliness and glory, will no longer suffer himself 
to be shrouded from the view of his children. Blessed 
be the Fountain of light ! we are allowed, in the open* 
ing of the present century, to welcome the dawn of a 
purer day. Although the prospect is still much obscured, 
a demand for more light has gone forth to the ends of 
the earth, and more light is the consequent decree^ 
The Creator is helping his world. A free spirit is 
abroad among the nations. A spirit, resembling the 
powerful wind that overswept the deep at creation, 19 
now moving over the darkened waters of our religion. 
Tlie black vapors are year after year dispersing, as be- 
fore the breath of God. The fair face of heaven is 
looking out amid the gtoom ; its brightness and beauty 
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oome down, and we heboid them imaged on the swell, 
the ocean-swell of the soul, like the smile of our Maker.' 
This representation, however inspiring, partakes very 
much, I fear, of the warm coloring of an over-ardent 
mind. Though possessing a groundwork of correctness, 
it has in it more of rhetoric than of reality. There is 
a dayspring of christian truth advancing, growing bright- 
er and brighter, we trust, to the perfect day. Is the 
vine of pure Christianity, planted by the right hand of 
Jehovah, taking deep root and filling our borders ? Is 
it sending out its boughs to the sea, and beyond the sea ? 
its branches to the river and beyond the river ? Be- 
fore we permit one boastful emotion to arise, let us wait 
till we perceive more of its fruits of holiness ; till its shad- 
ow covers our moimtains, and its full clusters hang from 
the cedars of God, rich in the sunlight of heaven, giv- 
ing nutriment, and growth, and expansion to the soul. 
As yet, whatever flourishes we may see made in regard 
to the extirpation of error and the dissemination of truth, 
we must acknowledge ourselves an irreligious people. 
When so much remains to be done, far from us be all 
suspicion of exclusiveness or boasting : very far from 
our heart be the injustice, which is almost universally 
prevalent — that of limiting the march of mind to those 
views, which we happen to embrace and advocate. 
With the spread of information, every sect feels and 
discovers something of this power of improvement. It 
is the imperial voice of the age, and admits of no dis- 
obedience.-** Tht kingdom cohe !' this has been the 
prayer of eighteen hundred years, and it has not as- 
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cended in vain. God has heard : his kingdom is com" 
ing, and come, and his tabernacle is with men. Still to 
make us a christian people, one thing more is wanting. 
Be it then the vital breathing of our soul, and the whole 
purpose of our being : * thy will be done on earth, 

AS it is in HEAVEN !' T. 



on the interment of a wife in a domestic 
cemetert. 

RErr in a moment from the dome 

To which thy holy smile gave light. 
How can I bear thee from my home 

Away, to loneliness and night ? — 
No ! — 'mid the scenes thou so hast cheered, 
By every tender thought endeared. 
Beneath the vines thy hands have drensed. 
Rest, still beloved and honored,— re«f. 

I could not 'mid the throng of dead 

Steal to thy side unmarked and free. 
To pour those sorrows o*er thy bed 

Which none have ever soothed like thee ; — 
But now, when twilight weaves her shroud, ' 
Or morning tints her bannered aloud, 
I wander where thy limbs recline 
Communing with my soul and thine. 

I would not from our children's eye 
Their mother's turf-clad couch divide, — 

7%ere let them hear with artless sigh 
Of heaven, to which she was their guide, 

Or fondly bring from fragrant bowers 

And pensive strow her favorite flowers. 

Or meekly breathe her prompted prayer 

And bless the sainted spirit there. H. 
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SPIRIT OF IMPROVEMENT. 



There is a powerful principle in operation through- 
out Christendom, Both in political and religious ia-* 
stitutions, in literary and scientific researches, a princi- 
ple of freedom and examination is advancing : a process 
of illumination and improvement, unexampled in former 
ages, seems to- be now going on, and it may justly in- 
spire the most encouraging hopes and premises Qf fi 
brighter period. I will present a few brief glimp^^s.Qf 
this truth. 

Take the example of general learning and of re- 
ligious knowledge. Not many, years have elapsed 
since more than one of our religious denominations 
.were in the habit of decrying study. They ridiculed 
the very idea, that study was indispensable to th^, min- 
isterial office. Academies and schools of the prophets, 
colleges and universities, were treated with contempt. 
The pursuits of literature, knowledge of geography, 
history, and languages, and even accurate develope* 
ments of the sacred volume — ^these were considered by 
them as presumptuous. The enjoyment of such privi^ 
leges they called "putting the holy ghost to schooU^^ 
one of the strangest phrases in the whole, history of 
fanatic delusion, that ample repository of terms eXf- 
pressive, uncouth, and not seldom profane, Need I 
mention the present feeling on this subject i Those 
same denominations are now beginmng to learn, that 
nothing can come of nothing ; that if a man acquires no 
light, be can communicate none ; and they are follow** 
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iDg the praiseworthy example that was set them. Their 
seminaries, institutions, and literary establishments are 
imparting light to their communties, and light to the 
land. 

Take the example of divine worship* Not many 
years ago, even in this part of New England, our streets, 
our neighborhood^ and sometimes our dwellings were dis- 
turbed by the outcries and extravagances of deluded 
persons. Those melancholy superstitions have passed 
and are passing away, and men are beginning, I trust, 
to worship God in spirit and in truth. Societies too are 
formed for improvement in literature, elocution, and 
mu^ic ; and in many of our country towns, within a re- 
cent period, even lectures on chemistry and astronomy 
have been received with general encouragement. 
There is danger, I fear, even of our rushing to the op- 
posite extreme, as if intellectual refinement could be a 
substitute for religious proficiency. On this point I per- 
fectly coincide with the sentiment of a truly eloquent and 
christian writer. The late Mr. Buckminster, in the 
second volume of his posthumous sermons recently 
published, remarks with his accustomed discrimination : 
" No mistake of the nature of Christianity, which is at 
the same time accompanied with a supreme fear of of- 
fending God, or with an unaffected love of the well-be- 
ing of others, is half so much to be dreaded and to be 
lamented, as that profound supineness and indi^rence 
to religion, which sometimes assumes the name and the 
honors of liberality. Any existing form of superstition, 
any of the common stages of fanaticism, is to be pre- 
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ferred to that dead, sensual, worldly heart, which has 
never feared, never thought, and never resolved upon 
the service of God. Rather let us suffer all the terrors 
of superstition, and hear the voice of an angry God in 
every blast that rushes by us, or fear his frowns in eve- 
ry solitude, than live on without God in the world, with- 
out thought of eternity, in luxury, in selfishness, in se- 
cret sins, with the false and fearful misapprehension, 
that religion will come at last and offer us mercy in our 
departing hour. Far better would it be to spend our 
lives in the most childish acts of superstition, to count 
our beads and macerate our bodies, than that our hearts 
should be destitute of the love of God, or that we should 
imagine a religion may be tolerated by the God of love, 
in which our affections have no share." We cannot 
with too strong impression realize this truth of revelation, 
that every acquisition whatever is to be considered as 
auxiliary and subordinate to spiritual advancement, — to 
the youth and discipline of the soul on earth; as well as 
to its growth and maturity in heaven. The system of 
infinite wisdom is progressive. Even the wildest dream 
of the enthusiast may be far from having no beneficial re- 
sult. Error is darkness, and truth is light ; still, in the 
absence of the pure splendor of truth, the halos and 
mock-suns of error produce much of truth's holy influ- 
ence. The following extract from one of the golden 
fragments of Coleridge gives a beautiful illustration of 
this sentiment: 

EveD « these train up to God, 
And on the rade eye, unconfirmed for day, 
23* 
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Flash meteor-lights better than total gloom* 
As ere from Lieule-Oaive's vapofy head 
The Laplander beholds the far-off sim 
Dart his slant beam on unobeying snows. 
While yet the stem and solitary Night 
Brooks no alternate sway, the Boreal Mom 
With mimic lustre substitutes its gleam. 

He the while 

Wins gentle solace as with upward eye 
He marks the streamy banners of the north* 
Thinking himself those happy spirits shall join 
Who there in floating robes of rosy light 
Dance sportively. For Fancy is the power 
That first unsensualizes the dark mind. 
Giving it new delights ; and bids it swell 
With wild activity ; and peopling air. 
By obscure fears of beings invisible. 
Emancipates it from the grosser thraU 
Of the present impulse, teaching self-control. 
Till Superstition with unconscious hand 
Seat Reason on her throne." 

When a rational faith, for which even the visions of 
fanaticism have been preparing us, shall produce that 
strength of conviction produced by error, then and not 
before will the triumph of Christianity be complete. 

As another example of the spirit of improvement, I 
may mention that of devotional poetry. The earli* 
er versions of the Psalms, as well as that made by 
Stemhold and Hopkins, were neither poetry nor prose, 
but a Babel confusion of both.* The custom of read- 

* As a specimen of one of those notable performances, the reader 
may be amused, if not edified, with an extract from a version of 
Psalm 187. 

** The rivers on of Babilon 

there when we did sit downei 
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iDg and singing these versions one line at a timey as some 
now living have been earwitnesses, occasioned a very 
unwelcome break both in sense and sound. It was not 
without a struggle, that a better version of the Psalms, 
and a more natural mode of singing them, were intro- 
duced. Many persons, influenced by early impressions, 
thought tlie change profane and sinful. Common sense, 
however, and public opinion prevailed, and these improve- 
ments gradually worked their way into all worshipping 
assemblies ; and at the present day, a return to one of 
the ancient versions, and the old manner of singing, 
would excite almost any emotion sooner than that of de- 
votion. As pure Christianity and the refinement of 

Yea even then we mourned, when 
wee remembred Sion. 

Our harps wee did hang it amid 

upon the willow tree. 
Because there they that us away 

led in captivitee, 

Requir'd of us a song, and thus 

askt mirth : us waste who laid, 
Sing us among a Sion's song, 

unto us then they said. 

The Lord's song sing can wee ? being 

in stranger's land. Then let 
Lose her skill my right hand, if I 

Jerusalem forget. 

Let cleave my tongue my pallate on, 

if mind thee doe not I ; 
If chiefe joyes o*re I prize not more 

Jerusalem my joy." 
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literary taste require, other compilations continue to be 
made. If the composition of Stembold and Hopkins 
was often absurd, the volume of Watts, with many ex- 
cellent psalms and hymns, contains sentiments every- 
where interspersed that are highly exceptionable and 
revolting. Tate and Brady are not unfrequently harsh 
and unpoetical. The sacred poetry of Belknap's col- 
lection, though less objectionable than that of his pre- 
decessors, has not a little very unsuitable for either pub- 
lic or private devotion. These have been deservedly 
superseded, in a considerable number of parishes, by 
selections of superior merit. Among the best, possess- 
ing indeed a very high degree of perfection, are those 
of Cambridge and New York. 

I shall notice at present but one other improvement ; 
one however that produced equal alarm and superstitious 
apprehension. I allude to the introduction of the bass- 
viol. Stopping the ears and quitting the church were 
no uncommon occurrences. Still the instrument gained 
upon the public ear, while the flute, the clarionet, and 
other auxiliaries were in process of time admitted. The 
tide of improvement still continues to flow onward ; and 
community after community is permitted to welcome, 
on its mighty swell, that noble instrument the organ. 

These advances in civilization and refinement, in 
science, literature, and religious researches, are indi- 
cations of better things. They augur well for the spread 
of uncorrupted Christianity. The increase of knowledge 
and the advancement of pure religion are inseparably 
corrected. T. 
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PREACHING CHRIST : EXTRACT FROM A SERMON ON 
1 CoR. ii. 2y BT THE REV. J. G. ROBBERDS. 

" For I determined not to know anytbiDg among you, save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified." 

After showing from the precediog chapter that this 
was a determination to teach no other doctrines thad 
those of Christ, and to veiKwith no false glories the true 
nature of Christ's condition and office ; and after point- 
ing oat the incidental confirmation, arising from such a 
determination by such a man as Paul, to the truth of 
Christianity, the preacher proceeded to the following 
inferences and remarks : ^ 

" If this was the determination of a christian apostle, 
should it not also be that of every christian preacher ? 
And should not the conviction that it ought to be so, 
regulate the expectations of christian hearers ? It ap- 
pears to me, my friends, that both these consequence? 
follow ; and I will endeavor to explain what would be 
the proper effect of attention to them. 

In a preacher, such a determination as that of the 
apostle would keep his mind directed to the christian 
revelation, as the great source of moral and religious 
truth. The gospel, the whole gospel, and nothing but 
the gospel, it would be the constant aim of his studies 
to learn, and of his teachings to communicate. He 
would look to Christ for the subjects on which he must 
speak, the duties he must enforce, the spirit he must 
cherish, the sanctions and promises which he must 
hold out. He would look to Christ for the character 
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which be must ascribe to the Deity, and the interpreta- 
tiOQ with which he must read the Divine works ; for the 
interests and dangers which he must represent as con- 
nected with the condition of man ; for the terms of ac- 
ceptance with God ; for the qualifications required of 
those who would obtain everlasting life. He would look 
to Christ, and him crucified, — to the plain, unvamisded 
facts of bis history, and the statements connected with 
those facts, for the warnings which be must address to 
the sinner, for the hope which he may give the penitent, 
for the consolation which he may impart to the mourner, 
for the peace and joy which he may speak to the virtu- 
ous and humble believer. No subjects that could mere- 
ly exercise and display his ingenuity — no speculations 
that could merely open a field for the excursions of bis 
fancy — ^no mere efibrts of learning, or genius, or elo- 
quence—would seem permitted to. one who had really 
determined not to know anything save Jesus Christ, and 
him crucified. 

And in like manner, a conviction that this ought to be 
die determination of the christian preacher, would re- 
strain and regulate the expectations of christian hearers. 
With such a conviction really in their hearts, they 
would come to the preacher as to a minister of Christ, 
not as to a mere minister to their own gratification. They 
would wish him to deal faithfully with their souls— to 
hold back no unwelcome truths — to give no false en- 
couragement. They would desire to be built up by 
him in Christ Jesus. They would prepare their hearts 
to go along with him in his prayers to God for them— 
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in his searchings of the Scriptures for thetn — ^in his ear- 
nestness for their christian profiting — in his appeals to 
christian truths. They would think his labors success- 
ful in proportion as they found their minds directed and 
led on by him to Christ as their great teacher. 

It may appear to some that this would bring within 
v^ry narrow limits the range of thought to which a 
preacher and his hearers must confine themselves. It 
may appear to them that the subjects are very few 
which can properly be said to belong to the knowledge 
of Christ, and him crucified. 

In such an opinion I recognize a very common mis- 
take — that to preach Christ consists exclusively in 
preaching about him ; and that, especially, to preach 
Christ crucified, is to preach the doctrine of a certain 
mysterious efficacy in his death. 1 confess I have not 
so learned Christ. I acknowledge, indeed, that both 
the life of Christ and the death of Christ are important 
subjects of christian preaching. And even in connexion 
with this subject alone, I would maintain that there is 
laid open a^wide and fruitful field of meditation. But, at 
the same time, I contend that to limit the excursions of 
the mind to this field, ample as it is, would be doing 
injustice both to the mind itself, and to tlie gloriously 
comprehensive genius of Christianity. 

To preach Christ is not merely to preach about 
Christ. Though this alone is a theme not soon exhaust- 
ed, though there is not a passage in his history, nor a 
feature in his character, on which the christian preacher 
may not profitably discourse, and both preachers and 
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hearers, with advantage, repeatedly meditate'^yet I 
claim for the words a more extensive meaning. I claim, 
in fact, the v^hole world of God's providence and mor- 
al government, all nature together with all scripture, as 
within the province of the christian preacher. 

For while he is determined not to know anything save 
Jesus Christ, and him crucified, not to teach any doo^ 
trines but those of Christ, not to have any objects but 
those for which Christ both lived and died ; he is not 
forbidden to bring whatever confirmation fie can of 
christian doctrines from the works as well as the word 
of God, from the moral constitution and government of 
the world, from the condition and wants of man, from 
the preparation which the great Author of all truth 
would doubtless make in the human mind for its recep- 
tion. He is not forbidden to suit his language in de- 
fence and recommendation of the truth to every rank, 
situation, and circumstance of men — to become in this 
way, as Paul did, all things to all men, if by any means 
he can gain their attention and win them over to Christ. 
To the learned he may show how all the treasures of 
heathen morality are made poor by comparison with the 
riches that are in Christ. To the wise he may show 
how all true wisdom and sound philosophy are included 
in the principles of christian conduct. To the ardent 
and imaginative, he may speak of the lofty hopes which 
are encouraged, the glorious prospects which are re- 
vealed, the noble and lovely characters which are formed 
by the christian spirit. 

For what did Christ live and die f Was it not to 
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reconcile man to Grod ? Why, then, he is truly preach- 
ing Christ who leads meo to see in the works of God 
the character which Christ saw there, to hear speaking 
from eardi and heaven the voices of fatherly care and 
providence which he beard there, to praise God for his 
goodness, and to love him for that mercy which endur- 
eth for ever. 

For what did Christ live and die ? Was it not to re- 
deem men from their iniquities f Why, then, he is 
preaching Christ who makes men see the evil and 
hateful nature of sin, who teaches them the love and pur- 
suit of whatsoever things are honorable, just, virtuous, 
and of good report ; who teaches them to prize, above 
all other pleasures, those of an instructed understanding, 
a pure heart, and an approving conscience. 

For what did Christ live and die ? Was it not that he 
might leave men the example of an unwearied, an in- 
vincible love, and that they might learn from that exam- 
ple to love one another ? Why, then, he is preaching 
Christ, who bids them cherish a kind and brotherly 
spirit, who appeals to all the motives which they have 
to mutual help and charity, who exhorts and persuades 
them to bear each others' burthens, who teaches them 
liow to make their social intercourse, their friendships, 
their domestic relations, most abundant in peace and 
joy, most pleasant, proGtable, and blessed. 

For what did Christ live and die ? Was it not that 
men might have everiasting life ? — that they might jive 
now in the light of the world to come, and amidst things 
seen and temporal, be sustained and cheered by the 
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Steadfast hope of things uoseeo and eternal ? Why, theo, 
be is preaching Christ, who reminds them of the change 
and unceruinly belon^ng to their condition here, wlio 
points out to them the evident intention of their Af a- 
ker, that they should not build all their trust on earthly 
foundations ; who teaches them to consider their earthly 
existence as a season of probation and discipline ; who 
bids them lay up treasures in heaven. 

Thinking thus of the preacher's varied objects and 
extensive province, I am slow, I confess, to understand 
the distinction, about which so much is often said, be^ 
tween moral and christian preaching. That which is 
called, and sometimes with a degree of contempt, (but 
surely of a very misplaced contempt,) moral preaching, 
I find making a large part of Christ's own discourses— 
I find, also, largely intermingled with all the writings of 
that very apostle who determined not to know any thing 
save Jesus Christ, and him crucified. Surely, Paul's 
preaching, and Christ's own preaching, must be entitled 
to the name of christian preaching. In fact, all truly 
christian preaching must have a moral object, and a 
moral bearing. It tnust, to be of any value, produce 
some effect upon the temper and conduct, upon the 
principles that lie at tlie root of men's dispositions to- 
wards God and one another. It must furnish inferences 
and motives for a certain ordering of their thoughts and 
desires, their words and actions. 

Instead, then, of endeavoring to prove in any single 
class of subjects, or style of preaching, an exclusive claim 
to the name of Christian, would it not be better, would 
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it DOt be more honorable to the true and comprehensive 
genius of Christianity, to say that whatever tends to 
make men wise, virtuous, benevolent, and happy, what-^ 
ever tends to make them such as Christ desired that 
they should become, whatever harmonizes in its practical 
influences with his doctrine aad his example, is a suitable 
subject of christian preaching ? Oh ! yes 5 let the minis- 
ter of Christ be at liberty to use every power and every 
attainment of his mind in the service of Christ. Let him 
not be told, that a determination not to know any thing 
in his preaching, save Jesus Christ and him crucified, 
ties him down to a limited range of subjects, or of 
thoughts and illustrations wherewith to recommend the 
subjects of his exhortations. Let him be encouraged 
rather to glory in the belief, that God has made the whole 
province of the human mind, the whole field of know- 
ledge, capable of being rendered tributary to Christ, sub- 
servient to the proof, or recommendation, or enforcement, 
or application, of christian doctrines, and to the promotion 
of christian objects. Yes, let the soldier of Christ be at 
liberty to choose from the whole armory of God the 
weapon that best fits his hand or suits his purpose. If he ' 
assails ignorance and error, if he beats down vice, if he 
maintains successful warfare with unholy and unkindly 
passions, let it te acknowledged that he is engaged in a 
christian contest, and that his spirit and exertions are 
also christian. 
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THE CHRISTIAN BELIEVER. 

The term beUever ineans, in tbe cbrisdati scriptures, 
one who humbly and beartiljr receives Christ as be boiH 
estly and conscientioady believes him to be there reveal* 
ed. It is this honest, unquafified and hearty reception of 
him, as he is brought to view in the sacred writings, which 
constitutes a man a believer on him, his follower, his dis- 
ciple, — and of course gives htm a title to the name of 
Christian. To this honesty and conscientiousness of pur* 
pose Unitarians lay claim. On it they ground their title 
to the name of Christian, and not on any undoubting as- 
surance which they have, that, their peculiar views of 
Christ and of the necessity and purpose of his mission 
are infallibly correct. Yet they (religious Unitarians of 
^course are meant) do value their views most highly, and 
they would plead for them as being, more than any oth- 
er views, consistent with the perfections of God, and as 
establishing, more fully and firmly than any other views, 
the immutable obligations and sanctions of morality and 
religion ;— and when their views are sneered at, as they 
have been, as being nothing better than infidelity, or at 
most '< a refined theism,'' they charitably hope that those 
who thus judge, speak in ignorance, and not from a wil- 
ful determination to misrepresent. 

In the following remarks I have endeavored, without 
controverting the opinions of others, to give my own 
views — and they are such, I suppose, as are generally held 
tobyUnitarians-— of what constitutes a christian belief in 
regard to the Lord Jesus, and the design of his coming 
upon earth. 
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A brQ«<) «od ^s^eD^ill poritioo in Uie CbristiaDVaiind 
tben^ mid.oi^ Ihat mak^ the jfoundatioD of all the rest, is 
4tahe.r«gard8^0aiis«sadHri8eIy comoiisaQned beiD^ as 
placed, by God's appointioeDti on the throne of a moral 
kingdom as exteoaiv^ as the world, as lastttig as lisie. He 
looks upon him as ihe representative and vjcegerentof God 
OD eartb,-*-speaking with his authority, qperatiag with bis 
power, and comaiuoicating his will ; as iovested with his 
perffctioes, and endowed widi his spirit, to such an ex- 
iraordioary and miraculous degree as to be justly spoken 
of as 'Hbe image of the inmble God." He believes him 
to have been thus sanctified and sent into the woiid for 
a great and. holy purpose,— a purpose worthy of all that 
was done to aienomplidi it, worthy of having the laws of 
nature interrupted U> give it support,*-*wortby of being 
attained even by diesacriGce of him wba sou^ to cany 
U info effect. There was « wcrid lying in wickedness ; 
a race of beings capable of nnucb that was noble and ex* 
cellent, bad svnk imo tba deepest degradation. Endow* 
ed wItbimimrtalesMtfes, tbey wentthroughlifeaknost as 
un^onscioni of ibeir bigb destination, and as little prepared 
for iU 9i& .^} the;b^astaAbat perish." Their nunds were 
darkeoed,or wi^ndecing in error, their auctions debased, 
their reKgious principles at once superstitious Jind )icen<^ 
tiou0,:tbeir morals alauutiiopelessly corrupt and iittpnre. 
Now the object was to jraise this fallen, degraded race of 
beingvi. The Deity looked through what they were to 
what tbey might.be. He loved them when be created 
them " to be an image of bis own eternity," putting with- 
in them a afmrk of his own divme ioldligence, and itn-r 
24* 
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pressing upon tbem a reverence ibr purity aad goodness* 
He loved tbem still, amidst the prostration and ruin of 
their natures; he futied them; lie eonld not lose bismle- 
rest in them ; he could not give them up, without an ef- 
fort to save tbem. He pronded means that would re* 
cover tbem from their debasement, if any thing could do 
it, — ^and that would leave them without excuse, if it did 
not. They needed light; they needed moral energy. 
These Jesus Christ came commissioned to impart. They 
needed a strong moral impulse. The spirit of God was 
wanted to move over the mass, and breathe life into it« 
A powerful arm was required to be stretched forth, that 
mankind, if possible, might be rescued from the thraldom 
of sin. To meet these wants of man's moral and spirittial 
condition, Jesus Christ came. He came, not merely to 
be tbe messenger of God^s truth, but to exert a powerful 
moral agency, in the world ;^--4ie came, not merely to 
pour Ugbt into ther darkened mind, b^l to excite and an^* 
imate the cold and iosensible heart, to urge such ooiisid- 
eratioi^ upon tbe attenttoi), to awaken each emotiens and 
desires, m the. breast, as should give new life and en- 
ergy to tliermoral powers,:iiew s^ehgth«3nd krdor to the 
resdin'tions, new vigor, steadiness and pei*severance to 
tbe performance of duty, new hatred and. disgust at sin, 
new and more earnest aspiraliDos after holfmess-and a 
resemblance to tbe Being who is goodness irself. <His 
purpose in coming into the world was» in brief, to be the 
Saviour of mankind,— to breJEik down the strong bokl of 
sin in the character, and to erect in every heart a tem- 
ple fit for the residence of the divine s^rit; and to 
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purify and exalt the uddying soul, and to prepare it for 
iaa admissica to the more elevated scenes and duties 
and the purer enjojrments of that >^ life and immortality" 
which he '^ brought to li^t." 

The Christian then believes in Christ as a divinely * 
commisioned being; he believes in him as appointed by 
God to be the Saviour of a sinful, degraded race of be- 
ings. He regards him as sent to deliver, to save men 
from spiritual evil, and to bring them to the possession 
of spiritual good ;— ^and he blesses God who has given 
to mankind such a Saviour, — one so peculiarly fitted 
and qualified for a work in which brute force could not 
be applied. There is a beautiful fitness in the means 
employed to the end to be obtained. The object is to 
reach and to operate on men who are moral agents, and 
who, as such, are not to be made the subject of irresisti- 
ble force* It is not by compulsion, but by persuasion 
that men are to be led to God, if they are led to him at 
all ; their characters must depend on themselves ; — ^that 
iSf whatever divina.impulses and aids may be afibrded 
in inan'a salvation, and though those impulses and aids 
are essential to the work,— still they can only beof stich 
a nature as may be resisted. It can only b^ by per*^ 
suasion and discipline, by giving new light, and present- 
ing new proofs of his amazing coodeseension, fbrbea^an'ce 
and love, that the hearts: of .depraved beings are to be 
touched, softened and dmwn towards Giod, withodt im- 
pairing their freedom or their aceountability. Such b&- 
ing the only means which can be evnfioyed in the case, 
it seems to me that there is a peculiar fitness in every-* 
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Uniig tbout tbe Smriour for attaioiiig this end in vkm- 
There is soroelbing in the wbde«bayac«er of Jesos, in 
tbe greatoeas and spirituality oi ins mws^ in tbe fervor 
of his piety, in his touching qrinpathjr with others' grief^ 
in bis fortitude under sajfering, in his magnanimity in 
forgiving, in tbe hitter agomes of hb death,-*^nd more 
than all, in the thoughts that he was sustained and car- 
ried through all that he did and sirffered by his no* 
qoenchaUe bve fer the souls <^ men, — there is some* 
thing b all this exceedingly affecting, something calcu- 
lated to attract and win men to him^ something which 
cannot but make them admire and love him, and desire 
as the greatest of all blessings to be brought near to 
him and made like him, and through him near and like 
to God. 

But the Christian stops not with this general view of 
redemption. What was wanted by tbe wliole, was need* 
ed by.individuab, is needed by himself. What is true 
of the weakness and want of spiritual energy in mankind 
as a ^bole, he feels to be true in himself. He rejoices 
therefore io the gift of a Saviour, not only as mankind 
and society at lai^e are: to be enriched by it, but espe^ 
cially, and first of alH as it was given to b& an invaluable 
treasure to himself. He is conscious that bis own spir- 
itual weiffire, his own soul is the. one thing important to 
him above alt other things. Hei»anxious for others* 
salvation, but not as he is anxious for his own. He feels 
that for him .the Saviour was given ia vain, if he become 
not a Saviour to him individually. He knows in his own 
experience the strength, tbe degradmg power <^ sin and 
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Belfishness ; be regards Jesus as sent to famish bim whb 
strength and with motives to rise superior to that degra«- 
diDg influence ; and be knows that he can no further re- 
gard him as his Saviour, and look up to bim with confi- 
dence, than as, through his help, be has actually been 
ddivered from it ; so far as he is conscious of having re- 
ceived through the Lord Jesus a higher and more spir- 
itual nature, — a stronger disgust and aversion to sin, 
and more ardent desires to attain to a fitness for the 
presence of God, so far he may rejoice that the great 
gift of a Saviour has not, in regard to himself, been be- 
stowed in vain. 

Such, in my apprehemoon, are the Christian's views 
in regard to the nature of the high commission with 
which Christ came charged by his heavenly Father. And 
they are at least sufficient, I should suppose, to distin. 
guish those who hold them from infidels or ever so re- 
fined theists. These views are practical; they involve 
him who sincerely holds to them in the necessity of go- 
ing further, — and of receiving him whom the Father has 
given to be bis Saviour, as oae whom he is bound to honor 
and obey. To the Christian the Saviour comes clothed 
with authority. He sees in him the representative of 
his heavenly Father. He sees in aU that he said and did, 
proofs of the divinity of his misMon, as well as of th^ 
exaltation of his character. He loves to study tlie rec- 
ord of his discourses, bis miracles, his sufferings and 
death. He feels his faith strengthened and confirmed 
by carrying himself back in knagination to the days 
when those wonderful events took place. It is a hu* 
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man voice that be bean, — bat h speaks with the wkdora 
and aiitbori^ of God. It is a buman arm whidi be 
sees stretcbed Ibrtb, — but tbe power of God is seen in 
tbe works it performs. ** Admiration and astonish* 
ment take possesion of the bumble observer. He be- 
lieves fully that God is with that wonderful man. He 
submits himself to Jesus. He takes his place at fab 
feet. He looks up to him with reverence. He listens 
to bis instructions with an humble and docile disposition. 
He feels bis httleness in bis presence. He has no de* 
sre to dispute and cavil at what he cannot understand. 
He resigns himself to tbe heavenly guide, with a sar 
cred determination to yield him unlimited deference and 
unqualified obedience. R. F. W. 



THE YOUNG BULER OF JUDEA. 

The interview and conversation, which Jesus had 
with this individual in tbe confines of Judea, are related 
by three of tbe evangelical historians, Matthew, Mark 
and Luke. Matthew calls him a young man ; Luke 
calls him a certain ruler; Mark omits to designate him 
by age or office, but records the picturesque circum- 
stances of his running and kneeUng to Jesus ; while all 
agree in regard to his possession of great wealth. 
There can be no question, that tbe same person is in- 
tended by all, and that he applied to tbe Messiah with 
views of sincerity and uprightness, though with an im- 
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perfect acquaintance with the requisitions of the gospel. 
The warmth and eagerness of his approach and inquiry, 
as well as his subsequent disappointment and sorrow, 
leave no room to doubt as for his motives. 

It is remarkable, that this incident is recorded by 
each evangelist in the same connexion : they introduce 
it immediately after the mention of little children being 
brought to Jesus, his blessing them, and observing that 
of such was the kingdom of heaven. The principle of 
association, not chronalogical arrangement, seems to have 
influenced each of the writers ; and if we attend to this 
principle of their composition, it may aid us in arriv- 
ing at their exact meaning. 

What, then, was this young ruler's motive in coming 
to Christ, and inquiring what he should do to secure 
eternal life? Was he mocking the divine teacher i^ 
Was he insincere in his application f Far be the ima- 
gination from one, whotn he who knew what was in man 
viewed with auction ! His motive was unquestionably 
good. He seems to have been impressed with the 
excellence of the instructions which Jesus bad impart- 
ed, and disposed to become his disciple. Tiie doc- 
trine of immortality which the Saviour taught is suit- 
ed to impress every considerate mind most deeply. 
In this doctrine the young ruler wished to be interest- 
ed, and, what was infinitely more important, to know 
the way to secure a blessedness so unspeakable. 

I^et us attend a few moments to the gospel record, 
and ascertain the success of this young man's applica- 
tion. One came running, ^nd kneeled to Jesus. His 
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running discoverd his eagerness to be informed, and his 
kneeling was in conformity to a Jewish custom. Eren 
to this day, indeed, it is customary throughout the Ei^ 
to pay a similar homage or obeisance to teachers, goT* 
emors, and men of disunction. He kneeled to Jesus, 
and asked him : Good Master, what shall I do to ob- 
tain eternal life f He applied the epithet good to Je- 
sus out of respect, reverence, or .conciUatiog civility. 
But our Lord rejected even the appearance of eiol, 
knowing his Father alone to be supremely good, and 
that human imperfection is liable to pervert the com- 
monest forms of speech. It is likewise observable, 
that this young man had not fallen into the modern er- 
ror, that nothing he could himself do would promote 
his salvation. He knew that he was a moral agent, and 
in order to perform his duties more accurately, wished to 
be taught them with greater distinctness. He seems 
to say, Tt)e doctrine of immortal life, which I hear 
you promulgate — I wish to be made more fuHy ac** 
quainted with this doctrine, and I am anxious to learn in 
what manner I tnay attain to it. Jesus said to him, 
Thou knowest the commandments; Do not commit 
adultery; Do not commit murder ; Do not steal; Do not 
bear false witness ; Defraud not ; Honor thy father and 
mother ; mid thou shalf love thy neighbor as thyself. 
And the young man answered him : Master, all these 
have I observed from my cbildliood. Then Jesus, be- 
liolding him, loved him and said to him*: Go thy way, 
sell whatsoever thou hast and give to the poor ; and 
thou shah have treasure in heaven ; and come, take up 
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the cross, and follow m<3. And be was troubled at 
tbis answer, and went away sorrowful, for be bad great 
possessions. Tben Jesus, looking around bioi, said to 
bis disciples : How bardly will tbose wbo bave ricbes, 
enter into tbe kingdom of God ! It is easier for a 
camel to pass tbrough die eye of a needle, tban for a 
ricb man to enter tbe kingdom of God. 

This phrase, kingdom of God^ sometimes means 
heaven^ but more commonly tbe gospel, or spiritual king- 
dom of Christ on earth. Owing to tbis ambiguity, tbe 
exclamation of Jesus is frequently misunderstood. By 
this term in tbe passage here introduced, is not meant 
the realm of tbe blessed, tbose mansions which tbe Re- 
deemer has gone to prepare : it means simply, as I 
bave said, tbe gospel dispensation, tbe earthly kingdom of 
the Messiah. At that early period, when it was indispen- 
sable to abandon |be comforts of home, the distinction of 
riches and power, for the profession of Christianity, with 
what extreme difficulty and reluctance would the wealthy 
become disciples ! This young man, exemplary from 
bis childhood, this young ruler whom Jesus looked upon 
with affection, we are by no means to consider as wick- 
ed and criminal, like many of the scribes and pharisees^ 
but as wanting simply one things perfection^ that per- 
fection which the gospel would enable him to attain. 
If you will be perfect, and by consequence embrace 
my doctrines as the means, dispose of what you pos- 
sess and distribute to tbe destitute. But the sacrifice • 
of affluence and grandeur, a christian sacrifice, was be- 
yond tbe limit or comprehension of bis Jewish virtue. 
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He tbereibre remaiaed, so hr as tlie narrauve infonns 
OS, under the faith of his fathers ; he remained unbles- 
sed by the more spiritual advantages of the gospel. 
Still he remained a good Jew, as good a Jew, consid- 
erbg the immaturity of bis age, as the former dispensa- 
tion had produced. What more had Nathaniel done, — 
that Israelite indeed in whom was no guile,~-wbat bet- 
ter principles had Nathaniel exemplified than this faith- 
ful observer of the Mosaic code ? Wliat more could 
Moses himself have done, than keep the comnmndments 
of God from his earliest period of accountability f 

What then shall we say of this exemplary char- 
acter f Shall we assert with some, that be is lost ? as 
much lost as Judas or Herod f We might just as ra- 
tionally assert, ifaat all the worthiest characters of the 
Jewish nation, who from whatever circumstance failed 
to embrace the overtures of the christian faith, are lost. 
Shall we hazard the conclusion tlien, that he is saved ? 
We know nothing of his after life, and by consequence 
we know nothing of his state of preparation at death. 
But supposing that he never embraced Christianit}*', and 
that he continued as a Jew to live an irreproachable and 
exemplary life, what was bis acceptance in the sight of 
God i What was his acceptance in the day of his pro- 
bation and the hour of bis death ? We are shortsighted 
and undiscerning. The judgment seat is no place for 
mortal man. We must all, liowever, form some decision 
respecting evidence presented ; and in this case a con- 
clusion sufficiently accurate does not appear to be of d^*- 
cult attainment, or to indicate a spirit of presumption. 
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Had the voung ruler, like Nathaniel or Nicodemas even, 
received the glad tidings of eternal life, we need not 
hesitate to affirm, that his opportunities of improvemeDt 
would have been more extensive, and that with the ele- 
vation of his character his capacities of enjoyment 
would have hecome enlarged. He would have pos- 
sessed higher principles; he would have enjoyed higher 
hopes; he would have been much happier in time nnd 
eternity. But it by no means follows, that because he 
failed to reach the mountain summit of Christianity, he 
lost the blessed prospects afibrded by the mountain side 
of Judaism. Lik e men of all religions, all ages, all nations, 
he was no doubt judged according to privileges enjoyed, 
and he is now as happy in the invisible world as his 
qualifications allow him to be. This we conceive to 
be a universal principle, which, viewing the Supreme 
Being as the Father and Disposer of the universe, we 
cannot too frequently inculcate. 

But how fruitless is this inquisitive spirit ! this daring 
propensity of the speculative ! It becomes all indulged 
with the favor of the christian revelation, all who have 
opportunity of entering this spiritual kingdom, not to con- 
fine their solicitude to the doom of the departed. 
Whatever may have been the fate of that young ruler, 
the ardor of whose inquiry and the chill of whose 
disappointment we have been developing, we must be 
judged according to those privileges of christian 
truth, to which we are born heirs. With us the 
proper inquiry will be, have we, each one, made as 
advantageous a use of those privileges, as that Jewish 
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ruler made of the principles of the law ? What must 
we do to inherit, or rather to secure, the eternal life 
revealed by tbeSaviour ? T. 



ON AN INFANT PREPAHED FOtt THE Q^AVE. 

Go to thy rest, my child. 

Go to thy dreamless hed. 
Gentle and undefiPd 

With Uessings on thy head. 
Fresh roses in thy hand. 

Buds on thy pillow laid. 
Haste from this fearful land 

Where flowers so quickly fade. 

Before thy heart had leam'd 

In waywardness to stray. 
Before thy feet had tum'd 

The dark and downward way, 
Ere Guilt had sear'd thy hreast 

Or Sorrow wrung the teai', 
Rite, and secure thy rest 

In yon celestial sphere. 

Because thy smile was fair. 

Thy lip and eye so hright, — 
Because thy cradle-care 

Was such a fond delight, 
Shall Love with weak embrace 

Thy outspread wing detain ? — 
No ! — Angel, — seek thy place 

Amid the cherub train. H. 



£RRATUM.^Pag6 214, for ' nicest' read ' holiest* 
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